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&) DITOR 
TO 
EDITOR 


VIRGINIA LEE BLOCK BEULAH TATUM 


Dear Beulah, 


rer EA TONs on being selected as the editor of the Pi LAMBDA THETA 

JouRNAL. You are embarking upon a journey vibrant with challenges and satis- 
factions. The retiring editorial staff wishes you luck and all the joys which we 
know this opportunity presents. 

I ask your indulgence in permitting me to reflect for a few moments. Four years 
ago a splendid group of women agreed to launch on an editorial adventure with 
me. Our ship was the Pi LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL; our compass, the seven purposes 
of Pi Lambda Theta; and our sponsors, that retinue of splendid people known 
as Pi Lambda Thetans. One of the most thrilling adventures of my life has been 
the captaincy of this ship. The eight hundred and ninety-two stop-overs we made— 
tepresented by the pages—and the sixteen principal ports—represented by our six- 
| teen issues—have brought us in contact with the thoughts, feelings, and deeds of 
| fellowmen in forty different countries as well as with outstanding men and women 
in our own country. We have made several hundred new and lasting friendships 
» and renewed many former ones through analyzing and discussing together Peace, 
| Prejudice, Education, The Atomic Age, Youth, Women, and Democracy. We have 


| gained new insights and have grown together in mutual understanding. As George 


| Eliot once said, “Our growing thoughts made growing revelations.” Many vistas 
| have been opened up to us by our feature writers through vicarious experiences 
| with people we met in the magazines and books reviewed in Cross Currents and 
| Have You Read? and through visitations with friends in Coast to Coast and Women 
© in the News. We have shared in the Program Notes of our fellow Pi Lambda 
| Thetans, have been challenged by the Fellowship and Scholarships our sister chapter 
| Pfesented to us, have been alerted to the tenor of the times through our Public 
3 Affairs, have been aided in finding our way through our Index, and have been taken 
| into the aesthetic world by our artists. 

One small speck in the relative scheme of things may change our lives. My voyage 
with a loyal crew has wrought many changes in mine, and I want to take this 
Opportunity to thank each one—the associate editor, the chairman of the JOURNAL 
committee, and the JOURNAL committee, later known as the advisory committee, the 
assistant editors, the feature editors, the art students, the publishing company, the 
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chapters that worked on the Index and Fellowships, the secretarial staff, the con- 
tributors, the members at large, the consultant, the national officers, and the na- 
tional office. 

Our crew has cast anchor and yours is about to lift anchor. We are proud and 
happy to have you and your crew man the ship we are leaving for we know that you 
will continue to bring new light and truth. 

The editor who guided the ship before me started my crew off with great con- 
fidence and gave us the courage to steer the JOURNAL into areas yet undiscovered. 
We are looking forward to the new realms into which you will take us. 

There may be times when you may be a little discouraged and when the fog may 
be so thick that you will not be able to see the port; at such times remember that 
your crew—like that of the editor before me and like mine—for they are all Pi 
Lambda Thetans—will stand by until each issue of the JOURNAL has gone to press. 
Pi Lambda Thetans put their words into deeds. They believe that man must live up 
to his best capacity. 

For my faithful and loyal crew I now say adieu to our many friends and for them 
I pledge to you, Beulah, our support whenever you may wish it. We tender you 
our best wishes and bid you Godspeed. 

Cordially, 
VIRGINIA 























WELCOME, NEW EDITOR 


The National Board of Pi Lambda Theta announces the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Beulah Tatum of Johns Hopkins University as Editor 
of the JouRNAL. A biographical sketch of Dr. Tatum, one of Pi 
Lambda Theta’s new Vice Presidents, appeared on page 14 of the 
JOURNAL for October, 1949. The announcement of Dr. Tatum’s 
Editorial Staff will appear in the March issue. 
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PD) HARED ENLIGHTENMENT: 
A BASIC VALUE OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY , 


CLAUDE E. HAWLEY 


HE necessity of general education in a democratic society, like most other 
5 rato truths, has become a very trite one. It is so trite, indeed, as to have 
lost much of its force by familiarity. Almost all the champions of education seize 
upon this argument because it is so simple as to be understood by the ignorant 
and so strong as to convince the skeptical. Nothing would be easier than to follow 
in the train of many writers and to demonstrate by logic, by history, and by the 
nature of the case that a democratic society, without intelligence in the people, must 
be, on a vast scale, what a madhouse without superintendent or keepers would 
be on a small one—the despotism of a few succeeded by universal anarchy, and 
anarchy by despotism, with no change but from bad to worse. 

These were the observations of Horace Mann a century ago. They obviously 
make as good sense today as they did then. 

That knowledge is power is another very ancient and profound truth. That 
power, like knowledge, must be shared widely in a democratic society likewise 
needs no proof. Only enlightened peoples can enjoy the privileges and assume 
the obligations of democratic citizenship. A monopoly of the educational facilities 
of the nation—and they include not only schools but press and radio and all other 
communications media as well—must inevitably result in a concentration of power. 
And when power is concentrated, decisions are no longer democratically made and 
people are no longer free. As long ago as 1830, a Philadelphia workingmen’s 
committee, after making ‘‘every inquiry which their little leisure and ability would 
permit,’” were constrained to believe that ‘‘until the means of equal instruction 
shall be equally secured to all, liberty is but an unmeaning word, and equality an 
empty shadow, whose substance, to be realized, must first be planted by an equal 
education and proper training in the minds, in the habits, in the manners, and in 
the feelings of the community.” 

Shared enlightenment, then, has long been recognized as a primary goal of a 
democratic society. Upon it is dependent shared power, another basic democratic 
value. 

It is not difficult to relate to shared knowledge the other commonly accepted 
values with which American democracy is usually associated. They include: respect, 
security, well-being, skill, and loyalty. 

Shared respect is basically a general recognition of the essential dignity of man 
—a recognition, as someone has put it, that there are extraordinary possibilities in 
ordinary people. The attainment of this goal means a progressive obliteration of 
ifrational prejudices and discriminations. Except in a completely homogeneous 
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society, such tolerance will be found normally only among widely educated 
peoples. 

So, too, with shared security and shared well-being. The first implies a balanced 
economy, devoid of extremes of poverty or concentrated wealth; the second, equal 
access to the best facilities available to assure sound physical and mental health and 
proper protection against injury to one’s person and physical possessions. The 
attainment of these goals, likewise is, scarcely possible except in a highly cultured 
society. 

The opportunity to acquire skill or proficiency in some trade or profession must 
be ‘widely shared wherever personal liberty is cherished. Likewise, the opportunity 
to use such skills must be available. The whole idea of sharing and using skills 
obviously involves many of the most intricate aspects of a sensitive economy. 
Education, intelligence, understanding, and enlightenment on the broadest con- 
ceivable scale are fundamental to a proper functioning of the delicate economic 
mechanisms required to keep modern specialized interdependent communities and 
nations alive. 

Finally, shared loyalties are characteristic of societies in which citizens feel that 
they have a fair stake in the mutual benefits afforded by common action. Such pride 
is an integral part of a healthy and enlightened democratic community. 


Progress in American Democracy 


The United States, in the course of its 160 years, has done well toward the 
achievement of some of these goals, not so well in respect to others. Insofar as our 
record is one of achievement, it is due in no small part to our early establishment 
of the foundations of a solid education for the great majority of our citizens. In fact, 
we are probably known abroad as well for the wide impact of our educational in- 
stitutions as for any other of our characteristics considered ‘typically American.” 
Throughout the course of our history, by legislation and otherwise, we have sought 
to increase the opportunities of every citizen to know as much about the world 
around him as possible. It is true that we started slowly. In our early nineteenth 
century agrarian society, it wasn’t easy for families to spare the boy-power and girl- 
power lost to the farms when the children went to school. Furthermore, educa- 
tional opportunities were limited. Colleges were private, for the most part. Acad- 
emies and church schools were open only to the well-to-do. Common school educa- 
tion was available to relatively few persons. 

But the history of the expansion of free public education in the United States 
is too well known to require elaboration here. We have set a good example to the 
rest of the world by striving to equalize the opportunities of our citizens to share 
in the advantages of educational experiences. In recent years, under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights, the opportunities for persons to go to school regardless of economic cir- 
cumstances have been increased beyond limits thought possible ten years ago. At 
present, there are some prospects of increased federal aid to education and of fed- 
eral scholarship assistance to worthy students. It is not unlikely that sometime in the 
not too distant future, every American, regardless of economic circumstances, or 
race or creed, can acquire as much knowledge about his world as his will to learn 
and ability may permit. 
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Yet, although we have gone a long way toward achieving the goal of shared 
enlightenment, much still remains to be done. Several millions of persons in this 
country are illiterate. More than 47 per cent of those who enroll in our high schools 
do not get diplomas. Almost 15 per cent who start elementary school never finish. 
We have much to do, indeed, before we should begin to be satisfied with our 
national distribution of knowledge. 

The process of sharing enlightenment is by no means confined to the school 
system, however. We have recognized from the outset in the United States the 
equal importance of freedom of speech and freedom of the press. And although 
we have these freedoms in relatively large degree, there are ever-present tendencies 
toward their restriction of which we must be continuously aware. The number of 
small, independent newspapers, for example, is on the decline. The number of 
communities that have only one or two papers is on the increase, and syndicated 
columns and prefabricated editorials fill the pages of many of these. Strong, free, 
independent thought is not expressed as vigorously as it once was in the columns 
of many of our dailies. Happily, we can complain of no official censorship and, 
to that extent, we have maximized the value. of shared enlightenment. Of interest 
to the special champions of this particular value will ever be freedom of 
expression over the radio and television and in the theatre. 

As to the other democratic values the achievement of which is based so largely 
upon shared enlightenment, one finds varying degrees of accomplishment in the 
United States. In the case of power distribution, our political history has included 
a ptogressive equalization of the opportunities of all citizens to share in the making 
of important decisions. We started out very early to broaden the franchise by re- 
moving religious property, and, later, race and sex qualifications for voting. Direct 
legislation, the recall, direct primaries, the secret ballot, and restricted campaign 
expenditure legislation have all tended to enlarge the base of political power. The 
importance- of the role of pressure groups, bosses, machines, and other influences 
that tend to restrict the peoples’ share in making major decisions will very likely 
decrease in importance as our political intelligence expands. Education for sharing 
of political power is a function of the educational system. 

Our progress toward shared respect has been about as steady as our advances 
toward shared knowledge. As scientific data displace curious notions about white 
supremacy, racial persecutions may be expected to decrease. Minority discriminations 
of all sorts will vanish, as the findings of social scientists br me more widely 
disseminated and believed. 

We have made sincere efforts, also, to share security by trying tu create a balanced 
economy. Slowly, but rather steadily, we are making progress toward the elimination 
of slums, ghettos, areas of deterioration and poverty in general. Our primary 
concern in balancing our economy has been to raise the status of those at the bottom 
of the economic pyramid while at the same time leaving incentives for all persons to 
tise. We have not favored “‘levelling’’ as such. We have tried to avoid the charge 
that envy is the basis of democracy. We have tried to place no premium on 
mediocrity. We have reiterated our belief that talent and energy should be rewarded, 
while still emphasizing the need for increasing the opportunities of those in the 
lowest income brackets. 
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Through the years, we have attempted to raise our standards of physical well- 
being and to share the product widely. We have steadily improved our hygienic, 
recreational, and protective facilities, all to the end of enhancing the opportunities 
of our families to be raised in health and safety and comfort. 

A steady increase of vocational schools and adult educational facilities has made 
possible wider opportunities for the people of the nation to acquire skill and 
proficiency in various trades and professions. The personal security of those who 
share the skills of modern technological society is a factor of great importance in the 
maintenance of a stable democratic community. 

Finally, the most eloquent testimony to our achievement of shared loyalty to our 
democracy was our national performance during the grim struggles of World War 
II. It is true that, in times of peace, we seem sometimes to be an amazingly strife- 
torn nation. To date, though, we have had the collective intelligence to gird 
ourselves adequately for survival against those who would imperil our way of life. 


Plans for Increasing Shared Enlightenment 

Education has always been considered a local function in the United States. Major 
policy concerning future trends in education will continue to be determined locally. 
To promote ihe cause of education throughout the nation, however, and to assist in 
diffusing information that will assist state and local educators, the National Office 
of Education maintains a relatively small staff of specialists under the direction of 
the United States Commissioner of Education. 

Here are some of the major projects that the Office is currently undertaking to 
carry out its mission. 

To promote the study of American democracy in the schools and colleges of the 
country, a National Zeal for American Democracy program was launched in 1948. 
Through publications, conferences, and cooperative enterprises the Office has 
stimulated considerable state and local activity in this field. 

In cooperation with other educational groups, the Office of Education has been 
interested in encouraging worldmindedness among students. Chiefly through 
annotated bibliographies and the distribution of publications of such organizations 
as the United Nations, the Office has attempted to assist in this project. 

An Office-wide Committee on the Educational Implications of Atomic Energy 
Developments has served as a clearing house for information about activities in the 
schools and colleges brought about by the atomic age. Specialists from the Office 
have written articles and prepared annotated bibliographies to assist teachers in 
changing their courses or curricula to take into account recent atomic developments. 

As a result of accumulated national concern for the welfare of those high school 
students who are not interested either in preparing for college or going into 
vocational training, the Office has embarked on a program known as Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth. The purpose is to assist educators throughout the 
country in considering what curricular changes ought to be effected to meet the 
needs of these high school youth. 

Recent increased interest in international exchanges of teachers and students has 
had its impact on the Division of International Educational Relations of the Office. 
The division, through its numerous activities in this area, attempts to facilitate 
intercultural understanding. 
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The Office of Education has also undertaken projects concerned with teacher 
education; the building needs of schools and colleges; adult education; education for 
home and family living; aviation education; education of negro leaders; radio and 
visual education; services to libraries; and a number of other related matters. 

As one looks toward the American educational horizon, few obstructions appear 
in the way of progressively greater shared enlightenment. As a people, we know 
that our expenditures for education are really investments that will strengthen the 
foundation upon which the other values of our democracy must continue to be built. 


<i 
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AN ACADEMIC YEAR ABROAD 


United States Government Scholarships under the Fulbright Act are provided 
from funds due the United States from the sale of surplus property in the fol- 
lowing countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, Egypt, 
France, Greece, India, Iran, Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Turkey, and United Kingdom. Other countries may be included 
later. The program is expected to continue for some years. 

Why not start making plans now? Basic qualifications are American citizen- 
ship, a college degree or its equivalent, and knowledge of the language of the 
country sufficient to carry on your proposed study or research. Selection is made 
on the basis of personal qualifications, academic record, and the value of the 
study or project proposed. Women and married students are eligible. Where 
qualifications are equal, veterans receive preference, but lack of veteran status 
does not disqualify. 

To apply, write to the Institute of International Education, Fulbright Divi- 
sion, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York, stating your qualifications, 
field of study, and country of choice. If you are currently enrolled in a college 
or university, you should apply to the Fulbright program adviser on your cam- 
pus. You may file a preliminary application card at any time for any country 
listed, but application blanks are available only on announcement of the open- 
ing of a competition for that country. You will be notified when the competition 
opens if you have filed a preliminary information card with the Institute or your 
campus Fulbright adviser. 

Acceptance of the placement as arranged by the United States Educational 
Foundation or Commission abroad is a condition of an award. Awards are made 
entirely in the currencies of the participating countries and ordinarily cover 
transportation, tuition, books or equipment, and maintenance for one academic 
year. This varies according to the cost of living in each participating country, 
but it is sufficient to meet normal living expenses during one year’s study. You 
may apply for a partial grant to supplement funds derived from other sources, 
but no grants are made for attendance at summer schools, international confer- 
ences, or for other projects of shorter duration than a full academic year. The 
terms of the Fulbright Act require affiliation with an educational institution. 
You may not divide your study among different countries; a scholarship under 
the Fulbright program is awarded for study in a particular country. After 
making application, you will not be notified of results until action is com- 
pleted—probably not for six months after the close of the competition. Final 
selection is made by the Board of Foreign Scholarships appointed by the 
President of the United States. 











Cixewous SELF-EDUCATION AS 
A DEMOCRATIC RESPONSIBILITY 


MILLICENT J. TAYLOR 


é L °° sapere the right kind of education and free educational opportunities for all, 

a truly democractic government can not come into being. Further, without 

continuous self-education on the part of at least a majority of democracy’s citizens, a 
democratic government can not be maintained. 

The place of education in a democracy, therefore, cannot be discussed adequately 
without including some discussion of the responsibility of the individual for 
continuous self-improvement. 

Perhaps you, like me, have gone back to college or school reunions and noted 
with dismay how diversely the different girls have mentally taken the years. In 
undergraduate days, the group seemed fairly equal, sharing the same interests and 
tackling the same classes. It isn’t that some have since married and had families and 
others are in business or professional careers. It is, rather, that some are alive to life 
and others seem static, provincial, circumscribed in their interests. Some, alas, simply 
haven't grown. 

No school or college can be sure of controlling this outcome. We, ourselves, as 
individuals, are the only ones who can do it. We alone have the power to go on 
educating ourselves, keeping ourselves alive, awake, interesting, useful, continuously 
growing. 

When educated Chinese leaders—Jimmy Yen and others—wished to awaken the 
Chinese people from centuries of political and social slumbering, they simplified the 
alphabet and started to teach men, women, and children in town and country to 
read. When Turkey stepped out of the Middle Ages within our time, she did it by 
changing her alphabet to our own, simplifying her phonetics, and embarking upon 
a project of doing away with adult and child illiteracy such as the world has seldom 
known. 

Ability to read—that was the touchstone, the Aladdin’s Lamp, that awakened the 
people. There can be no enlightened people amidst the deep darkness of illiteracy, 
nor even amongst non-readers—those having an illiterate attitude in a so-called 
literate land. 

Reading is one of our most precious possessions. 
It is a tool with which we fashion for ourselves 
a continuous and increased awakening. A people Ti a Ve 
who will read is a people to be conjured with. A O 
people who will read intelligently is essential to 
a democracy. Let us ask ourselves if we are awake 
to this vital privilege—this far-reaching responsi- 
bility conferred upon us by democratic opportu- Z ; 
nities for free education. 

We all say, “I wish I had time to read. I wish 
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I could read more.” We might say instead, ‘I wish I could read more intelligently,” 
and make that wish father to the deed. We simply must find time to read and read 
intelligently if we are to be awake to what is going on around us. 

“What do you read?” my friend Margaret asked her friend Edyth, seeing a book 
under her arm. 

“Well, mostly what the woman at the lending library gives me,” Edyth replied. 

Edyth, to read so unintelligently, must have all the time in the world and care 
little how she uses it! Margaret, on the other hand, is a busy responsible woman, 
who knows she must make her reading time count to the full. For one thing, she 
would not let someone else choose her books for her in that casual fashion. 
Although she frequently weighs and accepts another’s recommendation, whether of 
friend or of book reviewer, she counts it a precious right of freedom to choose the 
books herself. And the right to choose what we read is, indeed, a right, bestowed by 
a free and democratic country. In communist countries, the field of ideas is subtly 
but tightly controlled. 

Novels, biography, comment, an occasional play—Margaret’s reading is continu- 
ous proof of an intelligent use of very little time. One day she was reading modern 
verse. “Because I need the poet’s viewpoint and his economy of words, not because I 
like or understand poetry particularly,”’ she confessed. Her novels are deliberately 
chosen for the light they shed upon character, for their literary style, or for their 
setting. Biography or autobiography she picks for an excursion into another's life, 
time, or thinking. She is careful, too, not to get into a ‘‘book rut’””—reading only one 
kind of book, or merely a kind she “‘likes.”’ 

We can live only one life, but through reading we can broaden our experience 
and understandings far beyond that of the one life we live. We owe this to ourselves 
as individuals and as responsible democratic citizens. 

I put books first, but of course a regular and active reading of at least one news- 
paper we have confidence in is essential. I myself have found that the world and its 
problems are so complex that a news weekly is a help, also. 

I try to do this reading at a regular time, and for that matter a regular time for all 
kinds of reading is always a safer way. One can’t always keep these reading dates 
with oneself, but it is good to have them by way of orderly aims. 

I said “active” reading. It is possible to let the mass of detail in a newspaper flow 
over one like a flood. It is possible too to “glance” at a few places—women’s 
features, a comic strip, a few headlines, and let the rest go. Both these are examples 
of passive reading. 

Active reading is sifting out facts swiftly from a welter of words. In the case of 
editorials, magazine articles, and books it may be matching wits with the author, 
challenging his statements, trotting out your own experiences mentally to contribute 
to what he says, testing your understanding by coming at the idea in your own way. 
All this is very different from sopping up a page of print like a blotter. 

Active and discriminating reading is the kind for newspapers—active in gaining 
information, in noting sources, in rejecting unnecessary material, in being aware of 
relationships between what we read and what we have read before or heard. 

Reading newspapers intelligently is a skill. Few of us realize that. We need to get 
acquainted with the newspaper of our choice, learn how to get from it what is there 
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for us. The editors help, through typography and arrangement of material, to show 
us what seems to them important or less so. Opinion and information are separated, 
except in certain byline stories. Opinion is on the editorial page and in special 
columns. It is amazing how many people write to a newspaper berating it, say, for 
“supporting communism” when the newspaper has simply printed factual news of 
Soviet Russia. If we had more intelligent newspaper readers, we would have better 
newspapers. The public would demand them. 

A free press is one of democracy’s greatest educational treasures. We cannot 
guard it too zealously. Being alive to life in a democracy includes this: guarding our 
right to access to the books, magazines, and newspapers of our choice, and guarding 
others’ right to provide us with them. We must be awake enough not to take these 
things for granted. They must be constantly fought for by democracy’s citizens. 

Reading is, of course, not the only means of self-education available to citizens of 
a democracy. There are today many means. Among them, adult education classes and 
correspondence courses reach out to offer constant enrichment. Most of us can take 
advantage of one or more at various times and should do so, if only to keep our 
habits of studying bright and shining. 

Allied to both reading and systematic study, as a treasure and a responsibility 
of democratic peoples anywhere, is free discussion. 

This year there seems to be a wave of interest in forming and guiding adult 
discussion groups throughout the United States, and it is a very wholesome develop- 
ment. The schools, too, are making increasingly better use of this important and 
essential means of continuous self-education. 

“Please write sometime,” wrote a man to me once, “an article that will help 
women to be less opinionated.” (He evidently had had a bad time. ) 

While meditating upon his philanthropic suggestion, I chanced to make, to 
another man, a remark concerning a political matter. Thereupon, I was immedi- 
ately put in my place—sat upon! So you see it isn’t a matter of sex. Being ‘‘opin- 
ionated” is synonymous with underestimating another’s worth, putting oneself on 
a pedestal. 

Those who know most about a subject are usually those who have the most 
humility. My friend Carl Sandburg probably knows as much about Lincoln as any- 
one in the world; yet I have seen him stop to talk with the simplest persons, in the 
hope of gleaning even a wisp of information concerning Lincoln’s times to add to 
his vast store. 

True discussion cannot live where thought is opinionated. The opinionated per- 
son slams doors upon the contributions of others. 

Another man I know once said regretfully that when growing up he had never 
had opportunities to talk things over in a dispassionate way at home. To his em- 
barrassment he would find himself upset at an exchange of opinions, and some- 
times actually angry, only to realize too late that it was a dispassionate discussion. 
He continually mistook frank discussion for heated argument and dispute. This 
friend felt he had missed one of the greatest privileges of thinking free people of 
a democracy and set out in adult life to teach himself and his children to take part 
in amicable discussions. 

Sometime sit in a group that is talking things over and watch the idea evolve. 
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You will find it, I think, rather thrilling. At times there is talk without.an idea. 
However, among the qualities worth cultivating in this life are tolerance, com- 
passion, patience, and good humor; and these qualities, so needed in a group dis- 
cussion that is to arrive somewhere, can be tended and watered in the Garden of 
Discussion at all times. 

Discussion is not like a game of chess, in which one side aims to put his ideas 
or plans over on his opponents. A true discussion group is one in which the mem- 
bers pool ideas or experiences with the thought of getting nearer the truth. Each 
member, ideally, is moved by a desire to serve the cause of truth, not by a desire 
to win. Sometimes ‘an entirely different thought from that originally held by any 
one individual will evolve. Again, the entire group may honestly come around to 
the way of thinking of one particular member. 

Macaulay once said: “The liberty of discussion is the great safeguard of all other 
liberties.” 

Let us, as part of our self-education in a democracy, seek opportunities for good 
discussion. Let us have good family discussions at home—at the table and in smaller 
groups. Let us remember to teach children that discussion is founded upon mutual 
respect and a genuine eagerness for the flowering of ideas. Let us encourage good 
discussion in the classroom, and be careful, ourselves, not to hand down an 
opinion like some Greek god from the heights of Olympus. 

Discussion is valuable training. Along with intelligent reading of books and 
news periodicals, open mindedness and genuine humility, it is essential if we are 
to keep on growing as alert and useful participants in the democratic way of life. 


—_— 
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FROM NIGERIA 


Following are excerpts from a letter received from Eyo Ita, principal and 
founder of the West African People’s Institute and a contributor to the Jour- 
NAL, October, 1948: 

“. . . The issues on the Status of Women have been so very inspiring that I 
have carried them to a number of national conferences and conventions and 
quoted several times from them. For instance, at the Regional Conference on 
Reform of the Nigerian Constitution, I quoted many passages from the articles 
by Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Bolton in the May number. Through my speech and 
the speech of Mazi Ojike, another American trained Nigerian, we convinced 
the Conference to adopt the resolution that Nigeria shall have universal male 
and female adult suffrage and voting by secret ballot. This was an epoch-making 
decision in the political history of Nigeria. 

‘. .. Mrs. Ita, who has been reading these issues on Women’s Status, has been 
greatly fired and is busy organizing the women in Calabar. . .. Mahatma Gandhi 
has demonstrated clearly enough the invincibility of the Truth-Force and the 
fact that it is a weapon which women as well as men can use to ‘ring out’ the 
old order of wars and bitterness and to ‘ring in’ the new order of equal justice 
and creative peace... . 

“I wish very much I could get these issues of P1 LAMBDA THETA to every 
woman, not only in Nigeria but throughout the world. . . . It is always a joy to 
receive my copies... .” 











JCFELINE OF DEMOCRACY 


J. STANLEY MCINTOSH 


w= Matthew Howard, a backwoodsman of Virginia in Elizabeth Page’s 
book, The Tree of Liberty, agreed to be a member of the House of Burgesses, 
the first representative legislative body in America, he expressed reluctance because 
he felt inferior in knowledge and learning in the academic formal sense. He had, 
however, a natural spirit and wholesome recognition of the responsibilities and 
privileges of a free man. His successful struggle to build a home in the virgin 
wilderness equipped him with some rare qualities of citizenship. 

He never disdained work—he welcomed it.; Whenever Matt Howard buckled 
down to do a chore or ally himself to a cause, he didn’t do it with fearfulness and 
half-heartedness; he put his entire self into action. 

He had the pioneer spirit. He wasn’t deterred from progress just because some- 
thing had never been done before. For every problem which confronted Matt How- 
ard, there was hope and optimism in his approach to a solution. He had faith in 
himself and in his fellow man. Matt Howard had a mind of his own. He had to 
think for himself to survive. His thinking was tuned with the eloquence of his col- 
league in the House of Burgesses, Patrick Henry, who spoke out, “Give me liberty, 
or give me death.” 

The freedom of the mind, the independence of thought, this quality more than 
any other repels the halter of statism. The eternal question of “why” and the 
opposition to denial of discussion and representative opinion form the matrix of 
democracy. 

Along with these unique qualities of citizenship, Matt Howard had vision. He 
knew an issue beyond what strikes the eyes. His imagination could sense the stupid- 
ity of allowing a principle or issue to be railroaded at the expense of the dignity and 
the stature of man; he was shocked when he could sense it. 

These qualities of citizenship we should be proud to emulate, establish in our 
midst, and fight to maintain, for Matt Howard is more than a fictional character. 
He is a prototype of all the American patriots of democracy. 

Matt Howard studied a little surveying under the encouragement of Thomas 
Jefferson, his boyhood friend. He knew George Washington and joined the 
Continental Army to help win the Revolutionary War. These were fortunate and 
rare associations for a common man who knew that tyranny in the land could touch 
and oppress you no matter how far back in the woods you tried to settle. 

Now, Thomas Jefferson knew about a great many things,, including law and 
architecture, and George Washington knew no little about surveying. They were 
able at these professions in their day. That these two men should exercise their 
vision and influence in the planning and building of our democratic Republic has 
its remarkable parallel. 

For perhaps today a person must be a pretty good “‘surveyor” to appreciate fully 
the meaning of being a citizen of a democracy. By that, I mean that a person must 
rightly take a good critical look at some of the things in action at home and 
throughout the world. 
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We should measure more carefully than we do the forces at work resulting from 
our thinking and our ideas, and the forces at work resulting from our not thinking 
and having no ideas. Certainly there is need for more competent architects among us 
in order that our structure may be protected and repaired against decay and against 
the boring of termites; that it may be remodeled or changed in details in harmony 
with the sound principles on which it is built. 

How many of us take a studied look at some of the things in action right here at 
home and exercise any constructive critical response to them? 

Too few of us realize the values of democracy because we have never experienced 
anything different. We are accustomed to believe that these values are ours by 
heritage and that bloodshed must no longer be risked to protect and maintain them. 
At least three different concepts of democracy are in common evidence: 

There are some among us that believe the status quo of our democracy cannot 
be improved. 

There are some who believe that our central government should have regulatory 
function over all human economic relationships to protect some people from other 
people, and themselves, and to protect all of the people against some of the people. 

There are others who believe that democracy never has been and cannot be 
an entity that could maintain a status quo—that democracy is a way of life based on 
thinking and acting on the strength of the values of individual thought and mo- 
rality. 

It is rather obvious that we are in the midst of a struggle against the atrophy 
in the beliefs of the value of democracy which we have inherited. The danger of 
atrophy is always with us, more now than ever before, because of the technical 
advances in communication. 

To those who are not aware of the values of democracy, no stimulus can stir up 
the alertness required to preserve those values. Too many of us accept the thinking 
of other men’s minds just as truly as the British expected the Virginians to accept 
the thinking of their Parliamentary minds. 

Never as now has the power of ideas held so much importance. And there are 
many good and appealing ideas with which we are bombarded which can only be 
judged and be answered by not only good, but still better, ideas. Good ideas fall by 
the wayside only by virtue of better ideas. 

It can be observed that just as new ideas and knowledge are by-products of 
thinking, education itself is a by-product of democracy. A democracy stimulates 
the growth of all kinds of educational institutions and agencies, public and private. 
Why? Because the individual has liberty to formulate and express his theory and 
practice of education and to gather around him those of kindred spirit and belief. 

Public education had part of its beginnings during the Revolutionary war when 
Jefferson proposed a law for universal education in Virginia. Today, probably no 
other country in the world has so large a proportion of its people enrolled in some 
kind of school. The elementary school is still the common school, but the high 
school graduation level is the minimum goal of all. The existence and progress of 
democracy depend upon the success of these educational institutions, through the 
strength and knowledge of the individuals they train. A well educated people de- 
velops new opportunities of livelihood, improving the way of life for all, and a 
well educated people demands the very best in education. 
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There is no longer the great frontier of land, as in the days of our forefathers, 
Land was almost a synonym for freedom. The new frontiers are the opportunities 
developed through education. Education is the road to freedom. 

This brings us face to face with not only the issue of the place of education in a 
democracy, but also the place of democracy in education. Here I am frankly con- 
cerned with an ideology in which we believe, and not about specific teaching proc- 
esses. I am thinking about the place of our political democracy in the broadest sense, 
yet as it becomes the individual. Only through the individual’s level of spirit, his 
depth of understanding, and his forthrightness of action can our democratic society 
continue to develop into the culture for which our Constitution is the guide. 

If we believe in the democratic ideology as a political system, and believe in the 
results which it can produce in the building of strong people, we have to see that 
the philosophy of this ideology becomes an inherent part of educational content and 
of our associations with the people who are developing as students in our educa- 
tional system. 

The democratic ideology develops through the development of people more than 
through the’ accumulation of facts. The people who built the foundations of 
our social heritage didn’t have-much time for learning. They worked, and worked 
hard, felt, and saw the need for education. Through the thinking out of relation- 
ships of facts more than through the mastery of facts, our democracy has gained 
its life and growth. Master facts? Certainly, but more important, know what the 
facts mean. 

Today, the quest for Liberty is through the wilderness of ideas and ideologies. 

Coping with the wilderness of today involves a clear recognition and practice of 
some of the important functions which education should perform in a democracy. 
I will discuss these functions not necessarily in the order of their importance, but 
with informal selectivity. 

FIRST, education should have the quality and extent to prepare individuals voca- 
tionally and professionally to earn a comfortable living. This education should 
have such a form as to serve all the people in a manner eliciting the deepest sense 
of responsibility from each for others, as well as himself. This is not so high 
sounding as it may appear. 

It is not only important to know just how to stitch and fold a strip of cloth, but 
to recognize the ultimate importance of the passage of the ripcord which must open 
the parachute. It is not enough to know how to chisel a stone, but to realize the 
significance of the cathedral. 

It is not easy to foster and guide this consciousness of purpose. It is an integrat- 
ing, unifying process which has to take place from within, develop according to the 
virility of the seed and the fertility of the soil. It has to establish roots that can hold. 

This calls for teaching efforts in the homes and in the schools, with the energies 
comparable to those of our hardy colonials. Every living moment they were achiev- 
ing and progressing as individuals toward the life they had chosen, they were 
building a way of life for all Americans. All persons benefit from the education 
and productive work of all others. 

It calls for efforts in all forms of human activity, from economics to science, 
from art to politics. No one should go into the manufacture of guns and bullets 
without some concern for the right way to use them. If oil, wood, coal, and other 
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natural resources are processed and marketed, everybody who has something to do 
with it,—laboring man, blue collar man, white collar man, investor alike—must 
exercise some responsibility of research for new sources and for conservation. 

This is economic morality at work—economic morality in a capitalistic society of 
a democratic republic. There are innumerable illustrations of this. 

The people who make motion pictures meet this responsibility in their filming 
of the great classics, in the significant historical sequences and biographies reinacted, 
in the recording of the events over the world for the newsreels, the history of to- 
morrow. 

Those who build automobiles and airplanes are interested in making money, 
but they are sensitive and responsive to needs of transportation and recreational 
travel and the protection of human lives on the highway. 

Education in a democracy, then, should prepare an individual for an occupation 
in which he can earn a comfortable living, and at the same time exercise a sense of 
responsibility for others. 

A SECOND function of education in a democracy is to train and prepare people 
so that they may function intelligently in the units of our democratic government, 
the family, the town and the community, the city, county, state, and nation. This 
means training for living. 

The great number of high school and college age students in our prisons is a 
consequence of some weakness which should be strengthened. These people have 
access to an education in a democracy within prison walls after they get there, but 
what happened to their chances for democracy in an education? What did education 
fail to do, that these people are in prison? Was there opportunity for them to choose 
the training which could give them a gainful and satisfying family life, strong 
ptinciples of character? Many of these people, now fenced off from the privileges 
and responsibilities of a citizen, know the facts of life—but do not know how to be 
good citizens. They have failed to live intelligently in any unit of our democratic 
government, except one in which they no longer have freedom. How can the 
kind of personnel for democracy be developed with the moral and intellectual 
equipment to meet the responsibilities of international problems, the labor and 
management problems, and the individual social problems of the times? 

The practice of thinking about public affairs and the experience of seeing, dis- 
cussing, hearing, reading, and weighing various points of views and studying the 
results are but a few factors which help to develop an individual’s judgment as a 
substantial participant in his local or national democratic form of government. A 
democracy lives only through the participation of the people and implies that an 
education must be available to all the people, quantitatively and qualitatively. 

This does not mean a national course of study or set of instructional materials or 
a standardized procedure; that would be the surest method for narrowing learning. 
It means that all the agencies of learning, both direct and incidental, that is, the 
schools and the school extension educational programs, along with the theatre and 
television screen, the press, the radio, and lecture platform have a responsibility to 
help us function intelligently in serving and continuing to build our democratic 
government. 

Nor are we just talking about the participation and the activity of the adults. 
Unfortunately, one of our problems in a democracy is that not enough of us under- 
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stand it to the extent that we see its responsibilities along with its privileges. We 
leave our children at home day or night with a maid or sitter, or by themselves, 
while we go off trying to influence someone on some really vital questions of the 
day. In many instances, the most vital questions are at home in the minds of the 
children who were left there. 

ANOTHER FUNCTION of education in our democracy is to teach people to 
have the fullest enjoyment of our democratic culture. This does not mean the same 
thing for all people now, nor will it ever be so. 

Some people may enjoy beebop or swing, while others may like celestial music 
or grand opera. Some people may thrill at the sight of a wood anemone or a 
bird’s egg, while others may get a similar experience from a painting or from a 
piece of furniture. The people who cheer at the catch of a ball or the skill of a 
runner may have just as good reasons for doing so as one who sits and watches 
Clark Gable in a social drama or Laurence Olivier in Hamlet. Some enjoy nature, 
some art; some activity, and some passivity, and each ought to find and experience 
what is the best human enrichment for each. Each ought to get the fullest enjoyment 
out of the activity that gives him that, for in a democracy there is no mold of con- 
formity through which anybody must be forced. 

Doubtless, our way of society may reach a conclusion that some values are higher 
than others, that the people who read western stories may be developed to read 
Plato, or that the beebops may respond favorably to enjoy the classics. 

There is something which we may call the development of standards. After all, 
democracy itself is a standard which we believe in and value above other ideologies 
from which to choose. Education goes a long way in attempting to develop high 
standards in all areas of thinking. This we all consider desirable. There should be 
a corresponding development of community activities in which people participate so 
as to enable them to enjoy the kinds of things they learned to enjoy in school. 
What is the point to having extensive educational opportunities and classes in the 
appreciation of literature, art, music, technology, if there is no opportunity in the 
community to use and to enjoy what they have learned to love? 

The answer is not in just moving to the big city where the individual is gradually 
losing his identity. 

The answer is not staying at the home town and looking for another corner on 
which to build a filling station, or mowing the lawn in some of the cemetery 
acreage, or in pushing swinging doors. 

But the answer is definitely a part of the function of education in a democracy. 
Education should strive ever, at whatever level, to advance the quality of enjoyment 
and to broaden the experience of our culture. 

FOURTH, education should have as its function, the development of absolute 
insistence on the part of all of its consistency that everybody else should have the 
same opportunities evident in the functions of education in a democracy as have 
been listed here. 

Only upon such a broad basis can there be the necessary wide open frontiers 
for the creative mind and the productivity of the individual, which first were the 
inspiration of our way of life, the primary education of our democracy, the very 
cradle of the Declzration of Independence. 

We have found some of the most advanced types of technological tools and 
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methods for doing certain jobs effectively. We have reached certain heights of 
excellence through adaptation and invention which we think can make our life 
better, and everybody else’s too. 

In many of the professions there are findings, results, changes, and progress. 
In the short period of a year, something new will succeed the old with justifiable 
sweeping acceptance. In the profession of medicine, for instance, where life is 
overtly at stake, every incurable disease is a challenge to the whole profession: 
heart disease, cancer, blindness, tuberculosis. It is a challenge also to the insurance 
companies, the many clubs, and to individuals through the nation. A great part of 
the country puts its best energies, in one form or the other, at work to solve this 
problem in our democracy. Into this kind of situation, education should get into 
step, for the life of democracy is at stake. 

We have some unsolved problems in mental development, in teacher education, 
in learning techniques. We have many technological devices, the motion picture 
being only one, for example, available for school life and community life, which 
are scarcely utilized. In a democracy there is no excuse for us to be short on any 
facilities any more than short on opportunities. There shouldn’t be a shortage of 
techniques, teachers, and buildings, and the rest. 

The responsibility of people in a democracy is to take advantage of educational 
opportunities. The responsibility of a democracy is to extend the advantages of 
education to everybody. 

This is a purposeful, exhaustive cycle, dedicated to democracy in action. It 
necessitates the selection of the best teachers, the employment of the most effective 
techniques and technological devices for learning, and the maintenance of the 
most suitable structural facilities. It necessitates wise influence on the part of each 
citizen in his role in the home, the community, and in the nation. Failure at any 
phase of the cycle contributes to harmful deficiencies in the exercise of the func- 
tions of education in a democracy. 

What is the place of education in a democracy? It’s in its right place when the 
best that has been devised is in use to the fullest advantage for learning in a 
democracy. Every effort of all of us must be put to the job of supporting important 
functions of education in a democracy. 

Our forefathers looked to education to be the essential instrument of develop- 
ment and progress. They provided for education in our time at a period when they 
could not benefit from those opportunities themselves. This was democracy’s place 
in education. : 

Education must avail itself vigorously of the full facilities which a democracy 
provides. Only by so doing can democracy receive the stimulus to keep alive in all 
of its citizens that creative thought and force which once enabled a small number of 


individuals to found it. 
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Beuwp THE HEADLINES: 
WELFARE LOOKS TO EDUCATION 


MURIEL MARTIN 


H™” many times have you wandered into a strange town and picked up a copy 
of the local daily to find out what life was like there? You read a few head- 
lines, smiled to yourself at the typical reports on the ladies’ aid meeting, the fire- 
men’s ball, and the latest scandal, and went away satisfied that it was just as you 
had expected it to be. The community didn’t know it, but it had just put itself on 
trial—with you as judge, witness, and prosecuting attorney all put together. 

It’s not too pleasant a thought to contemplate, but a democracy stands the samé 
kind of trial every day—and strangers to its way of life can find just the arguments 
they are seeking in the headlines of the nation’s newspapers. Those headlines aren't 
pretty—especially if you’re looking for arguments to put up against the defense. 

A stranger to democracy has but to glance over the front page and thumb a few 
inner sheets to come up with the satisfying opinion that life in a democracy is life 
at its worst—a degrading sort of state which condones gang warfare among its 
youth and where adults fight with brickbats over every argument they fail to settle 
verbally. 

It isn’t all like that, of course, but the fact remains that the stories which tell the 
true pictures of life in a democracy are not the ones which acquire the headlines. 
Nor are they likely to do so, unless newspapers suddenly change their tactics and 
the reading public changes its policies. So long as the people demand the truth and 
the press maintains its pledge to give it, the unpleasant facts will always take 
precedence over the brighter side—and democracy will continue to be the wide- 
open target of alien indictment. 

Acknowledging that nothing short of a Utopian state can ever alter the total pic- 
ture, we concede then that there is but one medium which can divert what might 
be considered an alarming trend. That medium, of course, is education. 

Whether by formal training or by subtle infiltration, dissemination of the real 
facts behind democracy has become an imperative. Mere acceptance of a way of life 
is not enough; survival today depends upon the effectiveness of propaganda—and 
the American method of propagandizing is not to overlook the sore spots but to 
develop them into assets of which the nation can rightfully boast. It calls for a 
new type of education—a training program founded on the teachings of history 
but ‘aimed at alerting the public to the needs of today. It calls for a practical 
approach—the key to living, to getting along with people. 

Resistance to vocational training programs and trade schools has decreased as 
educators and the general public alike have accepted the fact that education is not 
complete so long as it leaves the individual unprepared to make a living for himself. 
Unfortunately, the fact which has been too generally ignored is that living does not 
stop when the factory whistle blows, or when the office door is closed for the night. 
Preparation for the eight hours between punches of the timeclock has been thorough 
and efficient; but what of the other two-thirds of the day? 
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It should not require revolutionary methods for education to adapt itself to the 
challenge of contemporary society. Rather, it should be a consistent application of 
the trend which has already been established—the trend to bring the problems of 
everyday life into the classroom. College curricula everywhere have been revamped 
to include courses in marriage and family life; high schools are competing with 
each other to produce the most profound courses in sex education. Even the ele- 
mentary schools, accused of laxity in treating this previously tabooed area of human 
development, have begun to incorporate some of its fundamental implications in 
their regular programs. 

Significantly, the stimulus for the trend did not originate with the educators, 
but with the people themselves—the students and those students of yesterday, 
their parents. Recognizing that doubts lead to inquisitiveness and curiosity to 
peril, the proponents of liberalism in education have demanded a progressive pro- 
gram, one which leaves no questions unanswered and which gives the student a 
healthy outlook enabling him to cope intelligently with the problems he is to 
encounter in everyday life. 

Even as the progressive theory applies to sex education, so it extends to the study 
of political science—or so it does, at least, in those nations where there still exists 
the freedom to discuss other ideologies and mores with an objective approach. In a 
democracy, where textbooks are not burned or condemned for containing facts 
detrimental to the state, but where contrary philosophies are analyzed and criticized 
rationally and objectively, there exists far less danger of seditious activities and 
insurrections than in those nations where there is room for doubt and wrong 
answers. Skepticism, distrust, and insecurity, particularly among traditionally rest- 
less youth, all lead to demoralization of a nation. 

Taking its cues from the contemporary history being made by the United Na- 
tions, education today is teaching that mutual respect and voluntary agreement are 
the foundations of world peace; that subjugation is not the answer to the problems 
of the world. Recognizing that the world looks to the United States for leadership, 
educators are emphasizing the role being played by this nation in assisting the 
impoverished countries, enriching their resources, and restoring their stability. Not 
until their self respect as a nation has been. regained, economically and esthetically, 
can a conquered nation be expected to resume a position in the balance of power 
so essential to world order. 

It doesn’t take an out and out pessimist, however, to point out that such an 
ideal state can never be maintained for any length of time. Historically, it is im- 
possible. Realistically, it is within reach only when the fate of men as individuals 
is capable of being changed—when those in every nation have been persuaded to 
believe that it is within their power to change their own status in life. 

The field of public welfare thrives on that premise. Once a neighborly: gesture, 
welfare has moved gradually from the field of private effort to a public obligation, 
following the transition in society from primary relationships to the secondary, im- 
personal forms of association. The situation is universally the same: the masses 
assuming the responsibility of caring for each other. It is within the individual na- 
tion that the procedure differs. 

In Russia, it took the Five-Year Plan to attempt reduction of a drastic illiteracy 
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count, an increase in heavy industrialization and agricultural production, and the 
development of housing projects for combatting slum clearance—yet the plan is 
said to have succeeded in only slight gains, and then only for certain groups. In 
the United States, it is the responsibility of the government to incite action among 
the people themselves, through a system of education on both the state and national 
levels. The difference is clear: in welfare, as in any other governmental program, 
the state is the master in the totalitarian system. In a democracy, it is the servant, 

Recognizing the irrevocable fact that democracy owes its existence to citizen 
participation, education must never lose sight of its perpetual responsibility to keep 
that heritage preserved, through teaching life instead of mere knowledge. 

Public welfare is not only an integral part of that life, but a determining factor 
in it. Long associated with the idea of charity, it has today become the force which 
governs virtually all of life—or a greater part of it than the average citizen would 
ever suspect. The change in welfare terminology is indicative of that transition: 
laws referring to ‘‘paupers,’”’ “inmates,” and “destitute” persons are rapidly being 
revised. No longer is there the concept that welfare work applies to a single class, 
or that certain persons are inevitably and eternally destined to be recipients of its 
benefits. 

Today the field has been extended to include all people, without any discrimina- 
tion toward those in need of actual monetary subsidies or other forms of “‘relief” 
based on the assumption that they are but temporary cases. The once p,evalent 
theory that public health and welfare services existed solely for the purpose of 
providing minimum standards of decent and healthful living for those unable to 
obtain them by themselves has disappeared. With the new international politics of 
give and take as a substitute for subordination and superordination has come the 
realization that nations are people and that, as such, the individuals comprising each 
nation may be regarded in the same light and with the same amount of faith and 
confidence. 

Welfare today is, indeed, a practical application of that theory: that order may 
be obtained only through mutual agreement and voluntary assistance. Subjugation is 
not only futile, but feudal. Most significant of all is the acknowledgment that people 
are not pre-ordained to their position in life; that those once considered habitual 
recipients of welfare are actually the unfortunate victims of society's failure. 

The correction and eradication of that failure is the job of the new education. 
How can this be accomplished? Through teaching in specifics, rather than gen- 
eralities; through instilling in the students an appreciation of the past which 
enables them to evaluate and interpret the present. Above all, through teaching 
them how to live with each other. 

To many, the idea is not a new one. Progress may be sporadic, but the outlook is 
far from discouraging. Unfortunately, the stories which tell of advances in this 
direction are not the ones which make the front pages of the newspapers; they are 
consistently trimmed and buried under neat type in an inconspicuous corner of the 
family page, to be read by only those few people with the leisure to read an entire 
newspaper. And unhappily, those with that much leisure are usually the very ones 
who find the least time to profit by what they have read. 

Hoodlum warfare suddenly breaks out across the country, and the newspapers 
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are flooded with stories of “chocolate soda gangs” and junior gambling syndicates. 
At the same time, there is an epidemic of angered children shooting their parents, 
and teen-agers across the nation suddenly indulge in wild overnight parties at 
summer resorts. It’s a field day for the newspapers, and a morbid public, reading 
the stories avidly, pretends to be enraged. 

Unnoticed, at the same time, on inside pages of the papers, are stories of teen- 
agers forming their own voluntary money-raising unit to solicit funds for a new 
community hospital, and of self-government programs in notorious slum areas 
cutting vandalism and gang activities to a minimum. Those stories and the thou- 
sands of unwritten stories like them in communities throughout the United States 
are encouraging evidence that the new philosophy is slowly becoming accepted. The 
sensational headlines, however, are tragic proof that the job has had but a feeble 
beginning. : 

Education must not be permitted to scoff at its challenge by branding it idealism. 
Complete acceptance of the self-help theory of man as the basis for democracy is 
the primary requisite. From there, the interpretation falls into a logical sequence: 
if it is true that man has the ability to change his own status in life, then there is 
purpose in the earliest lessons, beginning with the toddler in the nursery school. 
Long before the introduction of academic subjects, the philosophies of social better- 
ment, of tolerance, of neighborliness and helpfulness must become an intrinsic 
part of the child’s training. 

From this foundation, the primary teacher should find it easier to sell the demo- 
cratic idea as the child becomes acquainted with his first classroom subjects, and 
the upper grade teacher should find a ready acceptance and intelligent interpreta- 
tion of the teachings of the past, with a growing desire to put them into action. 
High school then becomes an intense proving-ground for theories as the adolescents 
reach their first opportunity to apply their knowledge and recognize it as the 
logical culmination of the preceding years of instruction. 

On the college level, the program gets its chance for practical application—for 
harvesting the crop which was sown almost in infancy and cultivated through the 
years. Here, much as in the practice teaching program, students in the fields of 
education, sociology, psychology, physical edu- 
cation, and other allied subjects may be offered 
field training which will have more far-reaching a 
value than any similar program could possibly 
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relaxing racial tension in the community. There is no reason why the program could 
not prove equally spectacular anywhere. 

The opportunities are limitless. No college or university can claim that there is 
not a problem neighborhood somewhere near its campus, and no one can deny 
that the neighborhood, whether its problems be race relations, housing, or inade- 
quate recreation facilities, is the breeding place of both juvenile delinquency and 
its inevitable counterpart, adult crime. Students have much to learn and much to 


give to a program of this type, and, reciprocally, the neighborhood not only profits. 


by the guidance it is provided, but in return offers much of inestimable value to 
the student in experience and interpretation. 

Grave danger might lie, however, in the manner with which the college or uni- 
versity would accept the commitment to the community. If, for example, the in- 
structor should fall into the outmoded ‘pretext that the communiy was a destitute 
one and hence deserving of qualified help from outside, then, regardless of its 
intentions, the plan would be doomed from the start. The students must be sent into 
the community not thinking of themselves as benefactors or godfathers, but as 
neighbors and friends, and with the firm conviction that they are helping others 
to help themselves. 

There is no room for philanthropy in the self-help theory. Once people have 
been made to lose their self-reliance, there can be no hope of anything of perma- 
nent value emerging from a community project, no matter how well-intended it 
may be, nor how beneficial its program. Unless people are made to feel the need 
for improvements in their neighborhood or community, unless they are motivated 
to do the work for themselves, they can never be expected to provide the coopera- 
tion necessary for the perpetuation of a project. 

It might be likened to the will to live. Even as persons can become accustomed 
to the idea of ill health and despair of recovery, so can they become resigned to 
their status in life. The costliest medicines and the most skilled surgeons cannot 
alone change a person’s fate; the will to live must come from within. The finest 
community building, the best trained director, cannot take the children off the 
streets unless there is first a desire to be taken off the streets. 

Getting at the parents through the children is not the simplest task in the world, 
but it is one very vital way of accomplishing the job. When it comes to raising 
living standards, to demanding better homes and better communities, children can 
become a tremendously influential pressure bloc. 

Another manner of insuring cooperation, less subtle but nearly as effective, is 
for active participation in community life on the part of the teachers. Assuming 
a genuine interest in civic affairs, rather than taking the stereotyped role of “ex- 
amples,” they can offer the real leadership for which their education and special 
training has fitted them. 

Idealistically, of course, the plan has long been the postulate for the education 
profession, but few will deny that it is usually overlooked in the maze of complica- 
tions attendant upon teaching concise subject matter day after day and upon 
reaching the point of utter discouragement through dealing with conflicting and 
perplexing personalities in the schoolroom. The emphasis must be upon incorporat- 
ing the self-help philosophy as completely and comprehensively as any single aca- 
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demic subject taught in the classroom. Perhaps the solution would be to establish 
compulsory courses in democratic living in every teacher-training program. 

To be sure, the effectiveness of the program cannot be solely dependent upon the 
classroom teacher. It calls for a revamping of the educational system—a change in a 
system now geared to the average intelligence, to make provisions for both the 
exceptionally dull and the exceptionally brilliant child. Much work has been done in 
the former field, but money and lack of facilities have always been deterrents when 
it came to giving adequate training to the unusually bright child in the public 
school system. 

Research centers, manner with skilled personnel, must be placed within reach 
of all in order that children with abnormal behavior traits and other evidences of 
maladjustment may be diagnosed sufficiently early to offer them constructive help, 
saving them from possible and probable disaster to themselves and society at a 
later date. The same process would screen out those children with unusual poten- 
tialities, supplying them with proper guidance early enough to enable them to 
reach their full capabilities of maturity and thus realizing latent possibilities for 
leadership and service. 

The program calls, too, for complete cooperation from other institutions in the 
community—the churches, the homes, business and industry, and organizations 
dealing with children—and for understanding on the part of all those adults upon 
whom young people depend for moral and physical guidance. It also calls for an 
enlightened society willing to accept returned offenders and help them to adjust, 
recognizing the fault which turned them against the law not as a personal error but 
as a failure on the part of the community. 

It is unfortunate that the stigma attached to welfare work in the past has 
identified it exclusively with certain groups of people, chiefly on the basis of eco- 
nomic status. It is the same belief which has given rise to the notion that juvenile 
delinquency is associated only with slums and low income areas. The newly aroused 
public, which is beginning to accept welfare in its new light, however, has begun 
to acknowledge that tranquil farm towns and fashionable suburbs are not immune 
to the problem. Jolted into action by sudden unexpected outbursts of delinquency, 
the most prosperous communities have been surprised to find that organizations and 
physical resources alone are not enough; that there must be cooperation of people, 
coordination of plans, and determination of purpose. 

In Illinois, which pioneered state-sponsored delinquency prevention programs ten 
years ago, the self-help theory has proved itself many times over. Organizing a 
Division for Delinquency Prevention under the Department of Public Welfare, 
the state made men available upon request to any community expressing concern 
over its delinquency problem. Eventually, to keep pace with the new interpretation 
of welfare, the name was changed by legislative action to the Division for Youth 
and Community Service. 

Requests for services may come from state’s attorneys, from county judges, or 
from the parents and friends of the children themselves. Operating with the slogan, 
“Understanding for All Youth—Prevention Instead of Incarceration,” the division’s 
supervisors go into all types of communities and every kind of situation, working 
in some cases to wipe out already existing problems and in others to eliminate 
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potential sources of delinquency. The approach is always the same: arousing the 
interest of lay people in the problems of their community and inciting them to do 
something about it; but the method of operation varies with the community. No 
two projects are alike. In some instances, the program may center around a softball 
league; in others, it takes the form of a “Junior Police’’ program or a teen-age 
center. Housewives and businessmen, clergymen and laborers are all sought for 
their participation, turning empty garages and store fronts into recreation centers 
and serving on community councils or neighborhood committees to coordinate the 
resources of the area. 

When there is need of it, the supervisors introduce the Big Brothers and Sisters 
program, providing understanding counselling for individual children. A Big 
Brother might easily be a coal miner, a factory worker, or a gas station attendant— 
anyone whom an erring youth might admire among his adult friends and in whom 
he may feel free to place his confidence. 

When the project so warrants, a ‘community worker” is appointed, usually a 
non-professional person chosen from among the residents of the neighborhood, and 
his full or part-time services are subsidized by the state until such time as the com- 
munity can assume the cost of his salary. Dozens of such projects have graduated 
into flourishing civic enterprises, losing their identification with the state with the 
full blessings of the Division as they become completely self-supporting. 

The program, Welfare Department officials feel, has paid for itself many times 
over, paying its way in decreased enrolments at the state training schools, in di- 
minished arrests by local police, and in happier children and better, stronger com- 
munities. In a Chicago neighborhood, the delinquency rate dropped seventy-four 
per cent through this method of community organization, and in a downstate city, 
juvenile arrests fell from 415 to 13 ina single year for the same reason. 

Those stories won’t make the headlines—but they will do their share in reducing 
the number of sensational stories which now blot the record. The full force of 
their impact is yet to be felt; we must rely upon the next generation to tell the 
complete story. 

Illinois’ testimony is a practical example of a theory—a theory that man has the 
ability to change his status in life. It is a philosophy based on the notion that all 
problems—segregation, housing, business, or government—are a matter of public 
concern and that, as such, they must be solved through understanding and co- 
operation. Accomplished not through coercion but through coordination, the story 
is dramatic proof of the influence of education on the masses and of the tremendous 
potential stored within that force. 

If order can be established in a midwestern town through education of the peo- 
ple, it can be done as easily in a fishing village of the eastern seaboard, in a moun- 
tain hamlet, or a teeming port city of the west. It can be done anywhere—in this 
nation or any other. 

The world looks to the United States for leadership. It is up to education to 
make us worthy of that trust. 
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Tue PLACE OF DEMOCRACY 
ze IN EDUCATION 


fc MARJORIE WESTALL HOEFER 
" T Is a generally accepted idea that democracy is the heritage of all American born 

I and naturalized citizens. Combined with the natural bounties of the land, the 
“ freedom in which we live appears to be a gift of God. We have inherited the 
8 principles of democracy which may be developed to the fullest extent through edu- 
x cation and daily living. Not unlike the Golden Rule in this respect, democracy 
. exists only as it is cultivated and practiced. 

The principles of democracy have been set forth and strengthened throughout the 

: years by men and women who had faith in the ability of the common man. They 
d cannot be accepted and neglected but must be forever nurtured and cherished if 
‘ they are to survive. 
1 Along with our inheritance of the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of 
e 


the essence of democracy. 





Rights, the Atlantic Charter, and other documents stating the principles of our 
democracy, we are heir to the experiences of the ages. It is with these riches in art, 
poetry, religion, drama, and philosophy that we should pad this framework of de- 
mocracy which would develop an appreciation of all men and their needs. This is 


True democracy depends upon equal educational opportunities to meet the needs 


of all people. Life is a gift to each of us, and the potentialities inherent in each 


. kind depends on it. 


ernment. 


government by voting intelligently. 


In the forming of character the early years are indeed important ones. 
89 








should have the opportunity to blossom through education. Our legacy to man- 


Democracy develops through education rather than through restraint. Enlighten- 
ment of the many facilitates the processes of a democratic government. As one’s 
vision is broadened, the power to reason is deepened. Selfishly then, it is to every- 
one’s advantage to promote educational opportunities in order that men may think 
together and arrive at equable decisions, for life is made up of decisions. Thus 
popular education is necessary to the survival and success of our democratic gov- 


Fortunately, we live in a land of many nationalities. One is not American because 
his ancestors are of one nationality or another. Instead, we think of good Americans 
as citizens who are capable of governing themselves and who participate in the 


Since a child’s education begins in the home, his first concepts of living originate 
there. The warmth and security which he feels are reflected in his attitude toward 
others. He learns to share; to recognize the rights of others. For the first time he 
comes in contact with law and order which are wielded by a partial family. The 
foundation of his being is laid right there in the midst of his family members. 
His small responsibilities assume terrific magnitude; and his early lessons, because 
they are unclouded by earlier responses, are learned well, whether good or bad. 
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The environment of a home establishes the pattern for citizenship. Where there 
are several children in a family, many relationships are set up and observed by the 
child. If a child is happily established socially in his own family and small circle of 
friends during the formative years, there is less to worry about concerning the 
child’s social adjustment later on. If parents could but realize that they are teachers 
in the broadest sense of the term! That they are not professional is beside the point. 
To them is given the duty and privilege of molding the mind and destiny of a new 
born child. It is a responsibility that cannot be ignored. 

From the protective environment of the home, which should establish a pattern 
for citizenship, the child enters school. The first grade teacher is another all impor- 
tant factor in the child’s life. To fit children of many nationalities, different back- 
grounds of training and degrees of adjustment into a well arranged program for 
learning takes genius as well as professional training. The happiness and usefulness 
of the life of a child may be affected by that first year in school. 

A child may not select his parents but the teacher may be carefully chosen for 
him. Special emphasis should be placed on the choice of the first grade teacher, for 
the atmosphere created by her may mean a good or poor beginning for the child in 
his formal education. The atmosphere which a teacher creates, or shall we say radi- 
ates, affects the attitudes, skills, and human relations of the small being who is 
dependent upon her. 

Here it is that a child begins to assume responsibilities outside the jurisdiction of 
his parents. Rules are followed, some of which he has helped to plan; the rights of 
others are observed. The world has become a more complex situation where the 
good of the whole is considered. 

Fortunate is the school where the children are of different nationalities. Lucky, 
also, are the communities which accept teachers of various nationalities. Children 
grow up thus without prejudice, and parents practice the human brotherhood in 
which they have stoutly maintained belief. 

The exchange of teachers within our own country, as well as abroad, is bringing 
other cultures within the child’s reach. Sometimes the exchange of teachers within 
a large city’s educational system is as refreshing as a zephyr. The exchange of ideas 
either at home or abroad enlarges the child’s horizon to that extent. With the rela- 
tionship of our universe changed to a family of nations, it is necessary to prepare 
our youth to live happily with his brother. The attitudes of appreciation inculcated 
during the school years will not be buried or hidden in adult life. When our 
children grow up and participate in the functions of the United Nations, we should 
see great strides made toward universal peace. 

The education of the mind without the heart is a loss. It is through the develop- 
ment of spiritual values that a perspective is gained. The spiritual element must 
not be overlooked in the hurried quest for knowledge for with it comes the sense 
of security and a confident set of values which serve as a buffer when adverse winds 
blow. It is an indication of maturity and lends to the happiness of the individual. 
All too often we stress the physical, mental, and social aspects of a child’s life 
without consideration of the spiritual. One could not share the good things of life 
possessing a personality devoid of spiritual qualities. Home and school as well as 
the church are responsible, where one fails the others should provide. 
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Spiritual values are said to be caught, not taught, and, while Bible study may not 
be advisable in the public schools, a teacher selected to supervise our young citizens 
should possess the highest of spiritual and moral standards. A democracy could not 
live without the spiritual spark which causes man to be concerned about men. 
Sometimes the homes have been lax in setting the proper examples for their chil- 
dren. Society is to blame for any breakdown in the spiritual and moral fiber of the 
youth. It is too easy to place the responsibility on conditions, the times, or the youth 
themselves. After all, the existing times and conditions are usually man made. 

Democracy is developed through the solution of everyday problems concerning 
behavior and human relationships. As the child progresses in school, incidents in- 
crease which bring him into contact with more and more people. Democracy is 
learned daily as the varied interests and well being of these people are considered. 
All the concepts of democracy take on some meaning with the practice in daily liv- 
ing. As a child grows into adolescence, more and more responsibility should be 
placed on him. Self-directed conduct develops character and stability. 

It is hard for democracy to flourish in some home situations. Young people have 
little opportunity to develop any latent characteristics of ability where all rules and 
regulations are made and enforced by adults. The schools must recognize their need 
and supply, where possible, those special opportunities for students whose home 
lives are controlled by well meaning dictators. 

Teen-age boys and girls thrive on teamwork and cooperative planning in their 
various enterprises. What their contemporaries think of them is their gravest con- 
cern. For all their independent ways, they are in need of the usual amount of 
affection and security at home to counterbalance the overwhelming loyalty which 
they exhibit for their gang. It is important that they receive audible commenda- 
tion for their services and successes. Democracy will thrive in an atmosphere where 
parents and teachers stress the positive and direct the energies of the adolescent 
along productive channels, thereby subordinating the negative. While the ability 
to face failure and frustration is a necessary part of one’s education, a constant feel- 
ing of futility is most damaging to the individual's growth. 

We must ever bear in mind that democracy grows in fertile fields, fields where 
people are educated to think and are prepared to assume their rightful positions as 
citizens in the community. There is no casting about for new ideologies when 
man’s capacity for knowledge has been satisfied, where he has realized his worth 
and responsibility to society, and where society has accepted responsibility for him. 

We have made great strides in the education of our exceptional children. We 
have much to accomplish before all children in the United States are accorded ade- 
quate educational advantages. Federal aid to education seems to be the answer, but 
since the general public cannot comprehend that education for all is a benefit for 
all, it has not been considered seriously enough to be enacted by Congress. The 
children of the mountainous regions, the negroes in the South, and our Navajo 
Indians are an integral part of American society. Until the rest of us can see the 
light and are willing to share our resources to raise the standards of our fellow 
Americans, we have failed as a democracy. In the event of Federal aid, public 
education should ke carried forward under decentralized control, from nation to 
state, and from state to community, and back to the people. It is important that we 
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have the best of schools everywhere that will serve democracy as the medium which 
builds and strengthens human character, the fortress of free men. Popular education 
is essential to the welfare and progress of civilization. 

The home and the school are partners in the world’s most important business, 
The home has the greatest interest at stake, and yet, too often, the parents are 
unqualified to fill their role as shareholders. Partnerships call for cooperation. The 
physical structure of the homes and schools should be the only existing barrier in 
the cooperative program and general relationship of the parents and teachers. A 
friendly relationship is a bridge which can be crossed at all times. It is obvious that 
the teacher can only take over in the development of ethical and cultural values 
where the parent has left off. Therefore, it is necessary to keep this bridge in good 
repair and to use it often. 

Parent education may be one of the hopes for the future. While it is not practiced 
generally as yet, it has great possibilities. The processes of democracy would be 
stimulated if all parents in communities throughout the land could discuss and 
share their mutual problems. Standards would inevitably be raised. 

With all of the inadequacies and inequalities of educational facilities in our own 
country, there is nothing comparable in the rest of the world to our free public 
schools. Free public education goes hand in hand with our representative form of 
government: ‘‘of the people, by the people, and for the people.’ Democracy and 
popular education are inseparable. One without the other could not exist. As 
Thomas Jefferson said, ‘‘A nation that expects to be both free and ignorant in a 
state of civilization expects what never was and never will be.” 
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You must identify schools as the greatest single support of the freedom and 
rights under which we live. The basic thing which they (the schools) can 
teach us is to be effective citizens of a democracy. 
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EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


THE RT. REV. STEPHEN F. BAYNE, JR. 


HE great axioms on which democracy rests are few in number and deceptively 
sine but of decisive importance. I should list them this way: 

First, the majority of the people have the right to decide. 

Second, they are not always right in their decisions. 

Third, therefore, minorities and individuals have a peculiar place in a democracy 
because, although their right to power is limited, they may in the end turn out to 
have been wiser than those who wielded the power. 

Fourth, therefore, the principles of right judgment have a paramount place in a 
democracy. 

Fifth, the heart of a democracy is not to be found in technical skills, natural re- 
sources, economic or social mores, but in the little cluster of beliefs and values, of 
obligations assumed and responsibilities accepted, from which all democratic insti- 
tutions and habits spring. 

Finally, therefore, loyalties and convictions—decisions—must be the end toward 
which education in a democracy moves. 


* * * 


I call these the major axioms—there are many ways to describe a democracy, but 
the longer I live the more these six seem to be the critical ones. 

For example, the suspicion of democracy in its enemies’ eyes is, usually in one 
form or another, based on this feeling that the wrong people will wield the power. 
The socially inferior, or intellectually impotent, or morally unworthy will be bad 
masters. So run the classic criticisms—all the way from Socrates to the contemporary 
Marxist, the judgment is the same. And the classic answer, at least in the American 
tradition, has been the same; that we are not trying to pull down the top but to 
taise the bottom; that the clue to a wise democracy is to see that those who are 
to rule shall have free access to all they need, if they are to rule well. The rigid 
stratification toward which society always tends is alien to the necessity of democracy 
because it prevents the free market in individuals which will permit to any man 
who can use it, free access to experiences and values which are required if he is to 
be a wise master. Moral training is of like importance in a democracy, that men 
may know what civilized life requires, so that they may rule with justice. 

And the ironic phrase ““we must educate our masters” speaks more truly than it 
was intended to of still another facet of the classic answer. It is imperative, if a 
democracy is to function, that there be unlimited access to the intellectual treasury 
of society. 

I note with increasing interest that the assumption is not that the majority are 
always right. What we say is quite different—that they have the right to decide. 
And the spiritual root of that is a deep one, and double. Their right to decide is in 
part born out of our intuition or conviction of the fact of human freedom: however 
imperfect, limited, uninformed, still freedom and its attendant responsibility is 
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the heroic surmise which nourishes all ‘‘rights’’ in human society. That is one root. 
The other is the humility which turns aside from every pretended oracle—sadly, 
yet with a deep and indeed eager and vigorous dissatisfaction—by which man 
knows that all human knowledge is imperfect, and the best light no more than a 
flickering candle, and that he must learn how to live, as Moore said, knowing that 
he is “morally responsible and intellectually impotent.”’ 

This gentleness with life, this recognition of the priority of duty over knowledge, 
this humble yet resolute advance on the unknown guided only by a little light—it is 
this which gives its finest texture to democratic life. Man must choose; he may not 
choose wisely; but we shall somehow make it do until we know better, if all of us 
keep charity at the top of our list. 

To “know better” is then the relentless aim of a democracy. Much of what we 
learn is unimportant and irrelevant. Such is the recurring danger of a democracy. 
To suppose, for example, that man can learn what his sexual ethics ought to be by 
finding out what the general practice may be, is a typical instance of the question- 
begging illusion. He will learn some things of value by such a survey; he will gain 
demographic data of interest; he will discover in some helpful ways what the dif- 
ference is between man and his fellow-animals; what he learns may lessen his own 
emotional tension, or excite his imagination in helpful as well as harmful ways. 
But all these are oblique to his real interest. He wants most of all to gain clearer 
light on what he ought to do. And he learns pretty quickly, if he does not already 
know it, that “ought” is like the cream on the milk; the knowledge of the good 
cannot be homogenized; it is found only at the top. 

He is therefore driven anew to that imperative need of a democracy—its toler- 
ance and even encouragement of the minority and the individual. He knows that 
one great Spirit can put the lie to all the average meanness and cowardice in man- 
kind. One great and exacting ideal can make man forever discontented with the 
lesser. There is a kind of aristocracy which is required, like the leaven in the lump, 
to keep the ferment alive in democracy, in order that we may know better what to 
do. Democratic man, at his best, holds this truth high: he makes his choices; but 
he makes them humbly; and he seeks and expects to be chastened by the exceptional. 

At times he resents or rejects the exceptional, or he trusts it. Where he does so 
for long, he exposes democracy to its mortal danger—the tyranny of the common 
and the easy. And there is never any safety in the democratic way; it requires for 
its own life the continual vigilance of those who love it and who continually seek 
to know how to choose more wisely. The danger is multiplied, of course, with 
every new technique of mass action and mass influence. With all the blessings the 
radio has brought, for instance, or the motion picture, they have also brought un- 
ptecedented danger to democracy—chiefly in the stifling and unrelenting pressure 
of the mediocre. What is acceptable to the vast majority (or a substantial group, 
at any rate), must therefore become the diet of us all. After all, entertainment is a 
business and must be economically efficient, i.e. profitable. Therefore its form and 
standards must be dictated by the consideration of the mass response and the mass 
standard. 

I do not quarrel with the reasoning, except to suggest that there are more groups, 
and quite large ones too, than the one for which the movies are usually made or 
radio comedians perform. And I do not suggest that the solution will lie in a 
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right-thinking minority who will censor public entertainment. Quis custodiet cus- 
todies? which, freely interpreted, means that I wouldn’t trust anyone but myself 
to do the censoring, and I wouldn’t do it anyway. The answer will be found, again, 
in sharpening critical faculties—in learning how to choose more wisely. 

To sustain this dynamic concept of democratic life, it is necessary that a sufh- 
ciently large number of people be convinced that the task is right and imperative— 
that there is no other real alternative. The relationship between religion and society 
is a complicated one. Certainly religion does not exist in a vacuum, and it is con- 
tinually conditioned and affected by the society and culture within which men are 
religious. But I should feel, myself, that what men believe about one another in 
the long run is the fertile ground out of which grow their ways of dealing with 
one another. It is not a static nor a temporal relationship, particularly; but the 
sense in which the hen is contained in the egg is a more important one than that 
in which the hen lays it. The whole enterprise of civilised life, and nowhere more 
so than in a democratic society, is the most precarious I know. It depends so com- 
pletely on the estimate in which a man is commonly taken by his fellows—on the 
values which unhesitatingly are ascribed to his freedom, his duties, his right even 
to life itself. A generation ago, those values could have been easily taken for 
granted: now only the ignorant or the wicked would do so. Now men seriously 
know that the values of civilised life are like cut flowers, good only for the moment 
and requiring perpetual renewal—or like inherited wealth, for which all men are 
debtors to those who in the past have heroically believed and so acted, and which 
require perpetual replenishment. 

I am not pleading for an established religion, now. What is at stake is not a 
formal establishment of what we do not have; it is rather a new and fresh capture 
of a sense of history, to see what we came from, and a new and invigorating rela- 
tionship between all religious and spiritual life, and democratic society. An estab- 
lished religion is likely always to become a captive religion and to be of no more 
use to democracy than the Hollywood myths of the “happy ending’”’ or the “great 
love,” each of which has probably destroyed more marriages than all the repressive 
puritanism in history. What is needed is a new 
kind of relationship between the organs of 
belief in society and the rest of the body and a 
new awareness within secular society that it can- 
not pull itself up by its own bootstraps. 

Out of all this there emerges, as I see it, a 
new and vivid sense that democracy always is an 





and technical skill upon another. Common- 
sense, indeed, seems at times to have no 
cumulative value: it leads only to suicide ex- cP 
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charity cut across its dull and plodding circle. 
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Nowhere have I spoken of education as a process within democracy. Yet, surely, 
if these quite personal axioms of mine are true, they sketch out the true dimensions 
of that process. Education in a democracy must be nothing less than that “training 
in excellence from youth upwards which makes a man passionately desire to be a 
perfect citizen and to rule and to obey with justice.’’ I am not quoting Plato for the 
sake of a classical tag. I covet for us in our time the same skeptical and corrosive 
analysis of the dangers of democracy which he set forward; and I find in that analysis 
this same need for the ‘‘training in excellence” which he saw as the only safeguard 
against the dangers. 

Education, if it is true to democracy, must be directed to the central task of pre- 
paring boys and girls to take their part in the corporate experiment and adventure 
in loyalty which democracy is. A democratic society must introduce its children first 
of all into the nature of a democracy; let them know from the start that it rests on 
heroic and dauntless conviction and not on utilitarian advantages; show them what 
that little cluster of beliefs is and where it came from; and guide them in the 
supreme skill of making right judgments, with humility and audacity and with 
continuing respect toward those who do not agree with them. 

Education then requires many things. Training in the tools of learning, certainty, 
and especially in the scientific method. The fashion of short-changing children by 
deciding how much they “need to know” has no place in democratic education; 
the species of so-called “progressive” authoritarianism which sought to relegate 
children to a second-class world of grocery clerks and gas-station attendants had no 
place in democratic theory; certainly only the minority will grasp or use more ex- 
acting knowledge, but the precise point of a true democracy is that there must be 
a free market in knowledge, with the widest access possible for all to enter. 

Similarly, there is required a free market in values. Here again the danger of a 
“nice” authoritarianism creeps in, in the well-intentioned censorship of what chil- 
dren shall read and dream. Censorship by minorities—to keep children from read- 
ing about unpleasant Jews or degraded negroes or bigoted Christians—is one of 
the ever-present temptations in a democracy. And it would tend to produce pre- 
cisely the kind of literary Listerine more and more of our children are confronted 
with, presenting a world full of nice, cheerful, cooperative people with no discerni- 
ble character, sins, or convictions. But that is not the real world. The real world is 
composed mainly of big people, with big faults and big virtues. “Moral education 
is impossible apart from the habitual vision of greatness’’—so said Whitehead. And 
he went on, in significant words—‘‘We are at the threshold of a democratic age, 
and it remains to be determined whether the equality of man is to be realized on a 
high level or a low level.” Whitehead was there concerned to argue for classical 
studies: but the argument is wider than that; it is as wide as life itself; it is the 
eternal argument that no man can make great decisions himself except he learn to 
see man as great, and the issues and demands of life itself as great. Our danger is 
to produce “nice” children, well-conditioned, and incapable of responding to the 
great pain and the great hope of mankind. 

Little can be done to strengthen the organic connection between religion and 
education as long as the present superstition in that department perseveres. Just 
that long will it be impossible to bring a child into the whole world—he will have 
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to get part of it at one place and part at another (if at all)—and be, as his parents 
are, schizoid and uncertain at the point where they need resolution the most. 

But much can be done, even within the limitations imposed on public education, 
which is not now done, to deepen and strengthen the knowledge of history which 
will help to explain to a child why there are these peculiar reverences and rights 
in American democracy. They did not come suddenly out of the blue; and they are 
not sustained simply by popular prejudice: indeed there is a profound judgment 
at work in the soul of a democracy, and it is imperative that there should be, if 
the failures of democracy are not to become the norm of a succeeding tyranny. It 
is not the native pleasantness of people which will end the curse of racial discrimina- 
tion in this country: it is the fire of young men and women who are mature and 
wise enough to take their place in the stream of history and assume the obligations 
of their tradition. And it is the school’s job to teach them that place and its duties. 

Free access to fact and value alike—that is the task of education in a democracy 
—that, and to teach boys and girls how to take sides wisely and humanely. One 
negative effect of our proper emphasis on the scientific method has been to build 
up the figment of “the open mind,” that pale illusion of ethical neutrality, which 
supposes that it is virtuous, or even possible, for man not to take sides, and which 
results in the ethical vacuum and the moral paralysis which are now the gateway 
for the barbarians of this world. An educated man is a man who knows the limita- 
tions of human knowledge and who yet more deeply perceives that he must choose. 
He is a man who has wide experience of many things and many men and who has 
thereby learned what things he most wants and that he cannot have them all. 
Those are the twin pillars of maturity. And it is precisely that ripeness and gentle- 
ness of spirit which justifies all the long pain of the democratic way. 





LUNCHEON AT ATLANTIC CITY 


During the February meeting of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators in Atlantic City, Alpha Theta Chapter will be hostess at a luncheon 
for Pi Lambda Thetans, Advance reservations may be made with Mildred Green, 
3151 Tennyson Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 














EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRATIC 
FREE ECONOMY 


HERMAN W.STEINKRAUS 


O PRESERVE our American democracy, education and business must maintain 
fee imperative partnership. 

For many years, education and business have stood with their backs to each other, 
neither fully comprehending the other’s functions and little suspecting that each 
held the destiny of the other in its opposite hand. 

Now, there has come an awakening appreciation that these two great agencies 
of our society and our economy have dual and merging functions. There has come 
a fapidly dawning consciousness that each is, and has been, dependent upon the 
other. 

The mechanisms of a democratic free economy are constantly changing, but its 
basic tenets do not alter. Education should bring out the potential abilities of each 
individual, but education’s function is much more than that of providing oppor- 
tunity for development and growth in proportion to ability. A literate and skilled 
citizenry is not enough. Education must infuse understanding about the way of liv- 
ing which has made such individual growth increasingly possible in America. It 
must develop democratic yearnings and adherence to the principles of freedom and 
experimentation that have broadened individual opportunity and improved the 
standard of living of Americans throughout our history. 

Thus, the function of education in a democracy—American version—is to 
regenerate and strengthen that democracy. 

To the businessman, then, education has become an investment, an investment in 
human resources. Not always fully aware, however, of the dividends due from 
their investment, businessmen have consistently, though often too passively, ac- 
cepted education as an essential part of community life. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is earnestly seeking to arouse 
an active concern by businessmen in this investment, because educational progress 
and expansion have not kept pace with either the added responsibilities or popula- 
tion of the schools. Some years ago, the Chamber’s publication, Education, an In- 
vestment in People, alerted businessmen to conditions developing in education. 
Today, more than 1,300 local committees of businessmen and educators are func- 
tioning in the interest of better education. These committees are informing their 
communities about the problems of their schools and the means available for over- 
coming them. 

Like Dr. Harold Benjamin’s rancher in his article, ‘Education in Democracy,” 
these business-education groups have refrained from talking about education as 
“right”’ or a “privilege.” To them, education for the children in their communities 
has been a problem for “common sense” treatment. To quote Dr. Benjamin's 
rancher further, “If you want people to be better and smarter for your town or 
your state or nation, you’ve got to educate ‘em up to it.” 
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The Chamber's program has sought to upgrade public school education through 
community action. Good education is good business, and businessmen everywhere 
have been reminded of the Chamber’s thesis that business is an increasing bene- 
ficiary of the constant upgrading of the quality of education. 

Businessmen have no intention of intruding upon the prerogatives of educators. 
Although the place of education in a democracy is the concern of all citizens, the 
school administrator and the teacher are specialists in organizing and developing 
curricular and teaching methods. So, the educator should be competent to build an 
educational system that converts youth into productive, appreciative, active citizens. 
In business, technical and vocational “know how’”’ are essential if a firm is to com- 
pete successfully for public approval. In education, administrative and psychological 
“know how” similarly mark professional competence and are judged by the extent 
of skills, knowledge, attitudes, and life adjustment developed in America’s chil- 
dren. Our schools will continue to be judged by the firmness of the foundation 
provided for our next generations. 

To indicate the obligations of professional educators does not mean that the 
objectives and achievements of education are their concern alone. The public has 
long failed to participate in the formulation of school purposes. What schools are 
and how well school experiences reflect community needs and opportunities must 
be of concern to all citizens. 

This suggests that schools which have not practiced democracy should not be 
surprised by indifferent public support. Public apathy can usually be traced to 
public ignorance. The correction of that common situation is now the concern of 
civic-minded organizations everywhere. This concern led to the establishing of local 
chamber committees on education. 

One function of education is to foster a close school-community relationship. But 
even more broadly, one general function of education in a democracy is that of dem- 
onstrating democracy in action, both within the school and within the community. 
The late Nicholas Murray Butler said, ““Unless the school is both the work and 
pride of the community it serves, it is nothing.” 

State government may guide and assist, it may help communities to help them- 
selves, but its assistance in administration, finance, or curriculum must, above all, 
refrain from any imposition or control that would lessen community initiative and 
responsibility. 

Education in a democracy, then, must not be state or federally dominated. Such 
paternalism, no matter how benevolent, is a threat to democracy. If anyone doubts 
it, Europe’s nationalized school systems prove the point. Dr. Frank Sparks of 
Wabash College reported last year, after studying Europe's systems, that teachers 
were regimented in training and in teaching. Curricula and methodology were 
routinized, and teacher-student relations were impersonal and conformative. Such 
schools regiment minds rather than free them. Certainly the first function of edu- 
cation in America today is to champion, rather than deny, individual worth and 
freedom. 

Our way of living is dependent upon a society increasingly free, increasingly ex- 
panding, increasingly efficient. Any civilization ignoring the worth of the individual 
stifles liberty. 
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Some people in our country are attracted by the false security of regimentation. 
Most of us demand growth; and we are quite prepared to accept the hazards which 
accompany growth. 

To train and guide is the first purpose of education. To give full expression to 
abilities is education’s obligation. Equally important is American education’s re- 
sponsibility to unfold before every youth the story of the growth and development 
of our common ideals, our liberty under law, our purposeful institutions, and our 
dynamic economy. The world’s best hope for peace today depends on the degree 
of success with which America’s schools achieve these ends. 


Dues Payments and Journal Subscriptions 


Upon the recommendations of the Sixteenth Biennial Council, changes in the 
system of crediting and paying of dues have been made. The three major changes 
which affect members individually are the following: 


1. Dues shall be credited for the period Juiy first to June thirtieth in accord- 
ance with the National fiscal year. Previously, dues were credited from September 
first to August thirty-first. 


2. Dues shall be payable from July first to February first. After February first, 
a member who has not paid her dues will be considered an inactive member 
and her name will be removed from the JOURNAL mailing list. Upon payment of 
dues in the period of February first to June thirtieth, a member will be consid- 
ered an active member, but WILL NOT RECEIVE THE JOURNAL. 

3. National dues for initiates shall be $2.00 from July first to April first. 
National dues of $1.00 will be collected from initiates for-the period April 
first to June thirtieth. ALL INITIATES will be billed for $2.00 for the follow- 
ing year. 

With the new changes in effect, ALL DUES FOR 1949-1950 ARE PAY ABLE 
NOW, UNTIL FEBRUARY 1, 1950. Submit your payment of $2.00 as soon 
as possible to your chapter, or to the National Office, 525 West 113th Street, 
New York 25, New York, if you are a National Field Member, in order to assure 
your subscription to the JOURNAL. 


Initiates as of July 1, 1949 are credited for 1949-1950. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1950, IS THE DEADLINE 
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EDucaTION: KEY TO OBJECTIVITY 


W. WALTER WILLIAMS 


“PPtHIs system of ours is not understood in this country. It is misunderstood 
é fi abroad. . . . Here in our own country, when you start to talk even basic eco- 
nomics, you run right into a stone wall of ignorance... . 

“All any system exists for is to serve the people, and that system which best 
serves the most people is going to be the system that will survive. 

“What we have got to do is to bring light and understanding about this system 
of ours, about what it takes to keep a high-energy, high-incentive economy and 
still meet the social demands of al/ the people—not just the business community, 
not merely the labor group, not merely the farm group, but al/ the people.”’* 

The foregoing remarks by CED’s first chairman and co-founder might well serve 
as a blueprint of one of the basic problems of American democracy; ignorance of 
what we have, ignorance of how we came to have it, and ignorance of what we can 
and should do with it. And it is just as surely a blueprint of the basic problem 
of American education. 

Our democracy is the reflector of public opinion. It operates in accordance with 
the expressed will of all people, and it is the ultimate manifestation of the 
uncountable number of decisions those people make every day. How well they 
make those decisions rests on the depth of their understanding of the fundamentals 
of each problem, the elements of practical solutions, and the probable effect of 
such solutions. The depth of understanding obviously rests on education, formal 
and informal. 

The Committee for Economic Development, on whose board Mr. Hoffman still 
serves, is an educational organization. It has been guided by one assumption since 
it was organized in 1942, the assumption that neither business, government, nor 
the public understands enough about the fundamentals of our economic system or 
how best to apply those fundamentals when they are understood. 

The businessmen of CED start with themselves. They literally go to school every 
time they meet to discuss some basic issue of national policy. They spend hundreds 
of hours a year in CED’s own “research workshop,” working side by side with 
some of the country’s leading scholars. 

CED is a voluntary association of business leaders who are determined to develop 
objective and economically-literate answers to major national problems. They bind 
themselves to approach each issue from the standpoint of the general welfare and 
not from that of any special political or economic group. 

In other words, their goal is two-fold: first to learn for themselves and, second, 
to help others to learn for themselves. 

CED’s self-education research method has been so successful that in 1947 
several college presidents, members of CED’s Board of Trustees, suggested the 
technique be given much wider application. 

* From an address by Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Administrator, to CED's Board of Trustees, 
May 11, 1949. 
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They proposed that CED encourage cooperative projects of economic research 
and education at the regional and community level. Businessmen, educators, and 
other community leaders would join in these projects under college sponsorship. 

This proposal lec to formation of a Business-Education Committee of CED 
trustees under the chairmanship of James F. Brownlee. The committee’s general 
membership is equally divided among educators and business leaders, six of each. 
They are Everett Needham Case, President of Colgate University; Donald K. David, 
Dean of Harvard University’s Graduate School of Business Administration; John 
S. Dickey, President of Dartmouth College; Robert Gordon Sproul, President of 
the University of California; Alan Valentine, President of the University of Roch- 
ester; George F. Zook, President of the American Council on Education; Frank 
W. Abrams, Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; Marion B. 
Folsom, Treasurer, Eastman Kodak Co.; Clarence Francis, Chairman of the Board, 
General Foods Corporation; Roy E. Larsen, President, Time, Inc.; H. Carl Wolf, 
Managing Director, American Gas Association, and I. 

As soon as it was formed, the first Business-Education Committee began to work 
with ten colleges in different sections of the country in setting up experimental 
projects. Two other colleges, which had already launched similar undertakings, 
joined the cooperative effort. 

The projects centered at Emory University, University of Rochester, Claremont 
Men’s College, Tulane, Iowa State, University of Colorado, University of Wiscon- 
sin, University of Washington, Harvard Business School, the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, and the Western College 
Association. : 

Within a short time, fifty-six colleges were participating in ‘‘pilot programs’ and 
by mid-summer of this year more than seventy-five had asked for CED assistance in 
starting such efforts to raise the community level—and thus the national level—of 
economic understanding. 

Most of these projects have taken the form of cooperative research into local, 
state, and regional problems with joint committees of educators and business and 
labor leaders conducting the studies under college auspices and using college facili- 
ties. In many cases their finds and techniques have been adopted for classroom 
use. 

While these programs fall largely into the field of adult education, one of the 
most significant developments has stemmed from a New York University-CED 
project designed to raise the level of economic education in secondary schools. 

In the summer of 1948, under the auspices and control of New York University, 
a three-week experimental workshop conference of leaders in business, labor, gov- 
ernment, and secondary-school systems was held in New York. 

The Program was planned: (1) to give all participants a sharp picture of the 
economy, how it operates, what it produces, how the product is distributed, and 
what elements enter into stability and instability, and (2) with this as a background, 
to stimulate improved economics teaching in high schools. 

Seventy-one high school curriculum specialists, supervisors, principals, superin- 
tendents, and teachers from twenty-two states attended. Thirty-three school sys- 
tems, seven state departments of education, and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion sent representatives. 
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There were many points of agreement by the time the workshop had ended, but 
chief among them was this: 

American high schools need to do a much better job of teaching economic understanding if our 
interdependent, industrialized society is to succeed in coping with its problems. 

There was unanimous agreement among the participants that the workshop 
method was a highly successful approach and should be extended as far as possible. 
They voted to set up a permanent organization—which was incorporated in Janu- 
ary, 1949, as the Joint Council on Economic Education—to spread the technique to 
other sections of the country. 

Regional economic education workshops modeled after the NYU-CED plan 
were held in four areas last summer, one by the Philadelphia public school system 
and others by the University of Minnesota, New York University, and Michigan 
State College. More than 300 representatives of secondary school systems in more 
than forty states have attended the workshops under scholarships set up by the 
sponsoring colleges. 

The results have been far-reaching. The schoolmen who participated have taken 
the initiative in forming regional and state councils to continue the work and have 
launched scores of community programs to review and improve economics teaching 
methods. CED’s Business-Education Committee and the independent Joint Council 
on Economic Education have received requests from more than twenty states for 
assistance in establishing similar programs. 

CED, in keeping with its guiding principle of objectivity, has cigidly limited 
its participation in the various projects to filling requests for coordination and tech- 
nical assistance and, in some cases, financial assistance—with no strings attached. 
The Business-Education Committee and the staff of CED’s Field Director cooperate 
with the Joint Council in making available to other colleges and communities the 
various techniques which each program develops. Each project is completely 
autonomous. Each is locally determined as to character, locally financed, and locally 
controlled by the educators and community leaders engaged in it. 

It hardly needs to be said that no such effort could live, let alone spread, without 
the active support of the officials and teachers in our educational systems. Nor that 
no group is quicker to reject anything that bears the slightest taint of self-interest 
pressure. 

The participants in these projects recognize that there is no better time than 
now to reach reasoned conclusions on ways and means of strengthening our econ- 
omy and our democracy. They share a conviction that there is no better time than 
today to prepare the young people who will replace them for the decisions they 
must make tomorrow. It may be trite to say that today’s students must understand 
what we have in our economy and our democracy, how we came to have it, and 
what we can and should do with it, before they can decide its course in the future 
—but it bears repeating, and constantly. 

The responsibility of education is the responsibility of all the people. They 
cannot and will not—if each of us exercises his own responsibility to the full—be 
content to drift with the winds of mere hope or despair. 

The key, then, is objectivity. One of the greatest citadels of objectivity is our 
educational system. What better place to build, maintain, and develop our democ- 


racy? 











Women ADMINISTRATORS 


KATHRYN W. DRESDEN 


“‘T_ JONESTLY, how many of you prefer teaching under a man to teaching under a 

woman?” Dean John Bartky and Jean Grambs have just completed one of 
their incomparable sociodramas. Pi Lambda Theta has sponsored the meeting; 
“Why don’t Women Get the Jobs?” is the subject; all women in the School of 
Education at Stanford University are the- guests. Dr. Grambs has played the role 
of a teacher by-passed for a man as principal of her school, an officer of a teachers’ 
association deploring the large number of men appointments, and a doctoral candi- 
date applying for a college teaching job. Dean Bartky, as a college president and as a 
superintendent, has indicated that the schools are over-staffed with women, that 
women try to seek advancement through womanly wiles, that women are not as ade- 
quate as men in the field of administration. 

He then asks, “Honestly, how many of you prefer teaching under a man to 
teaching under a woman?” Up go the hands—hands of undergraduates who have 
never worked, hands of girls about to go to their first teaching jobs, hands of 
veteran teachers, hands of women administrators and college teachers, hands of 
Pi Lambda Thetans and their guests. 

But not my hand! Why? Because I have never taught under a woman. I do not 
know which is better. I taught under a man who was a magnificent autocrat, a 
benevolent despot, who ran an outstanding school and who gave me my way because 
I brought favorable publicity to his school. I taught under a man who was a 
despicable autocrat, who canted democracy, manipulated elections, and perverted 
decisions. I supervised in schools where little, petty men played politics, lorded 
it over frightened women and children, filled their egoes with self-praise, where 
martinets strutted about the corridors and in the community, lazy idlers talked 
endlessly or snoozed in their chairs while a secretary ran the school, where brag- 
garts and bigots cheapened the profession. 

I have seen women principals at work, and I have supervised in their schools— 
magnificent women with fine administrative qualities plus gentility, poise, under- 
standing, and untiring devotion to the job. I think of a department head who 
administered her department for twenty-five years to the envy of all beholders, to 
the joy of her staff members, to the glory of her field and of her profession. I know 
a woman principal whose school was everything we read about before we close 
the book and say, “But there never could really be one like this.’ And there is the 
woman college president, whom I am proud to list among my acquaintances, who 
can “manage” her board, her faculty, her student body, her public—and be loved 
by all. And each of these women is a charming, womanly woman. 

I have chosen extremes? Yes, there are extremes on both sides. There are good 
men in education, men under whom I should be delighted to teach. There are 
women in education so unprofessional that they have sunk almost to the level of 
the men I have described. But the issue is not: will I teach under the best man or 
the worst woman? It is: “Do you prefer teaching under a man to teaching under 
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a woman?” I do not know; I cannot answer in the abstract; it revolves itself into 
this man and this woman or that man and that woman. 


But there is an issue at stake—a much larger issue—one which we women 
must meet. In the spring of 1948, speaking at the conference of Northern Cali- 
fornia chapters of Pi Lambda Theta, President Mae Seagoe spoke of Pi Lambda 
Theta’s position of leadership in education. She reminded us that we are not only 
in the front ranks, we lead the profession. Before teacher shortage became a prob- 
lem, we were concerned with recruitment of teacher candidates. Although the 
shortage has not been met, we are concerning ourselves with standards for selection 
of candidates for teacher education so that a plan will be ready when the candi- 
dates exceed the demand. 

As I listened’ to Dr. Seagoe, I thought of this question of men and women 
teachers. Through my mind ran the history of education, the centuries of the 
domination of the field by men. Then came the democratic principle of educa- 
tional opportunity for all. The field expanded; the men were busy clearing the land, 
so women came to the fore. In their homes they taught the little ones the rudi- 
ments of learning. When selection set in, when academic standards reduced the 
load and refined the task, the men took over and dominated the academies and 


colleges. As age limits of pupils were raised by law, the women again came to the 


rescue and ‘‘manned” the classrooms in the secondary as well as the elementary 
school. 

In these pioneer days, there was little money for education, so the women, in 
their determination to build a citizenry that could meet the demands for a demo- 
cratic society, taught for practically nothing. When the number of pupils remaining 
in school increased, education budgets failed to increase accordingly, but again, it 
was the women who carried the burden. Young men, delighted at the oppor- 
tunity to earn enough to keep themselves alive, taught school a few years while 
they studied for the other professions. A few young men went into administration, 
which paid a comparatively good wage, or, failing in their other profession, sought 
refuge in administration. 

The women fought for the welfare of the profession; they fought for higher 
wages for teachers; they fought for tenure. So “manfully” did they fight that ele- 
mentary and secondary schools started to pay as much, and then more, than colleges 
and universities, largely staffed with men. Women also realized the need for men 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools. They urged boys to go into teaching; 
they urged that teaching be made more attractive for men. And they were successful! 
Now, teaching pays a living wage and offers security, both in tenure and in retire- 
ment, in many communities. Now, the men have started to flock to the profession. 
Superintendents are encouraging the trend; Herbert Clish of San Francisco lectures 
freely and frequently on his intention to put in men whenever and wherever pos- 
sible; Lowell Goodrich of Milwaukee recently made thirteen administrative ap- 
pointments, one woman, twelve men. ; 

Pj Lambda Theta must continue to move into unexplored areas. Calm deliberation 
will reveal areas of great need, areas in which Pi Lambda Theta is eminently 
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equipped to lead. Educating women for professional leadership is one of today’s 
urgent problems. 

A search of the literature will reveal little related to this problem. Conferences 
with educational leaders reveal that there has been very little thought directed to 
the problem. Educational leadership, in general, has been isolated and described; 
rules have been laid down for its development and responsibility. It is rather gen- 
erally agreed that the problem is somewhat different for women than for men, 
but there is no specificity. In conversation, we learn that women should not try 
to ape men, but should be womanly. We learn that women should not seek ad- 
vancement through womanly wiles, but should at all times be professional. We 
learn that there is a special role for women, a special attitude, and a special place, 
but these roles, attitudes, and places are not identified. Through research, the role 
of women and the role of women in the educational world can be defined. Then, 
we can devise means for educating women to fill this role adequately. 

Meanwhile, there are women teachers in our schools, women administrators, 
women teacher-educators, and girls in teacher education classes in college. If they 
believe there is a place for women in education, that women are capable of being 
administrators, they must take positive action—and immediately. What form of 
action is best suited to these purposes? That is: this being the objective, what tactics 
should be planned and what techniques used to eventuate them? This is not the 
task for the professional ‘‘researcher.”’ It is the task for every woman connected 
with the profession. She must analyze her own position and techniques; if it seems 
wise, she must modify, revise, or revolutionize them; then she must evaluate and 
repeat the process. Teacher educators may well collect accounts of these activities, 
and, in the light of them and of the research studies, mentioned above, which are 
being carried on concurrently, revise their professional courses. 

Let us for a moment try to forecast the methods of attack on the problem, that 
some teachers may follow. There will be the Carrie Nation type who will rampage 
through her community—lecturing, exhorting, demanding equal rights. Perhaps 
this has its place; perhaps it is what men teachers and school boards deplore, and 
even fear, in women administrators. 

There will be the type who will insidiously worm her way in, knowing the 
“right” people, using her “influence.” By undermining her male competitors, by 
compromising board members, by backing the right pupils, she will place herself 
in a position that is so strategic she cannot be by-passed. Costuming and eye-shadow 
may play a vital part in this game. Honorable members of the profession may be 
shamed and demoralized by these methods, but perhaps the methods are effective. 

Or the woman teacher may just decide to be the best teacher possible, to excel in 
every professional respect. Not thinking of promotion as an added star in her 
personal crown, she sees it as an opportunity to extend her influence. She leads her 
individual pupils to their fullest possible development, because she respects them 
as individuals. She lives in the community as an active, contributing member, using 
its resources in her classroom, aiding her pupils to live in it as active, contributing 
members. She will be a member of her profession, cooperating with the adminis- 
tration in improving instruction and with the associations in their programs. 
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But above all, and basic to all, she will never, for a moment, forget that she is 
a woman. She will exhibit all womanly virtues from grooming and carriage through 
vitality, humor, integrity, sportsmanship, and all of the rest, to great human under- 
standing. This woman can then meet competition with anyone, for she is not 
competing. She is a genuine human being doing the finest job possible. If this 
does not win recognition, then she could not be happy with recognition won other- 
wise. If it does win recognition, then hands will not go up when Dean Bartky asks, 
“Honestly, how many of you prefer teaching under a man to teaching under a 
woman?” 

This is the challenge for women in leadership. This is the challenge for Pi 
Lambda Theta. We must lead in preparing the finest educators and the finest ad- 
ministrators, regardless of sex, for America’s children. When women are superior 
educators, there will be women administrators, and we will be proud to teach 
under their direction. Let us look to the education of women, pre-service and in- 


service; let us look at ourselves! 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS REPORT 


The Public Affairs Committee of Pi Lambda Theta was charged at the Bien- 
nial Council in Chicago with the responsibility of studying national and inter- 
national issues regarding education. The biennial recommended and the 
National Board ratified the use of funds for representation at a UNESCO 
Seminar during the summer of 1950. 

Correspondence regarding this matter was started by committee members of 
the 1948-49 committee. Considerable ground work will have to be laid before 
any decisions are reached. UNESCO reports “that plans for the 1950 seminars 
are under way. There are to be two international seminars, one on the teaching 
of geography to promote international understanding and one on the improve- 
ment of textbooks, particularly of history textbooks; and a regional seminar in 
the Middle East on the production of materials for literacy campaigns.” 

The committee is also considering closer cooperation with the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession. Each local chapter is to give careful 
consideration to such issues in the local committees and such action as falls into 
the Pi Lambda Theta pattern. 

Katharine Pease announces the following members of the Public Affairs 
Committee: Ruth Boynton, Joan Campbell, Betty Huggard, Louise Markhus, 
Martha Tomer, and Natalie Truscott. 








Ethel Wooden 











Tur EDUCATION OF A 
WOMAN PHYSICIAN 


IRENE E. MAHER 


yo profession of medicine requires a rigorous preparation which begins in col- 
lege. Excellent health and a sense of ‘‘stick-to-itiveness” are prerequisites. The 
pre-professional and pre-clinical years in medical school (first two years) are ex- 
tremely difficult, and excellent health and stamina are essential. 

The selection of a college or university is important in preparing for medical 
school. The school should have high standards of academic and scientific work and 
should be large enough, to provide academic competition among students. It should 
offer good training, especially in the scientific fields, and adequate facilities for 
laboratory work. 

Scientific courses should include inorganic and organic chemistry, qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, physics, and biology, including comparative anatomy. 

In addition, in the practice of medicine, a human and warm understanding of 
the patient, his emotional and domestic problems, his occupation—all are impor- 
tant in evaluating and treating the patient as a whole. 

It is desirable that the medical student have a good cultural background. Latin 
and German are recommended and are extremely useful in medical school. History 
and Economics are basic for a background in world affairs. She should be a well 
informed individual for as a professional person, she has social and political re- 
sponsibilities not only to her own community but to her country. 

A basic knowledge of the arts is desirable for it is the foundation of a hobby, 
which, in later years, provides relaxation. Unfortunately, too many physicians know 
and discuss little else but their work. 

While in college, a student should learn the fundamentals of individual sports 
which may later provide exercise and relaxation for the tense, tired physician. 
Recommended sports include: horseback riding, golf, tennis, badminton, bowling, 
fishing, swimming, archery, and table tennis. Team sports, although fun in college, 
are not particularly useful after graduation. 

At present, seventy-one medical schools in the United States are approved by 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Of these, three schools, Dartmouth (New Hampshire), Jefferson (Pennsyl- 
vania), and North Dakota had no women students in 1948-1949. In this year, 
women students were admitted for the first time to St. Louis University School of 
Medicine. The Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania has only women 
students. 

In 1948-1949, women medical students totaled 2,109 or 8.9% of the medical 
students in the United States. That same year 12.1% of all graduates were women. 
This is a definite increase over 5.1% in 1939, and 4.8% in 1929. 

It is becoming increasingly more difficult to gain admission to medical school. 
The applicant must have an outstanding college record, excellent health, and an 
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acceptable Medical College Admission Test. This test is required of all applicants 
for admission to medical colleges which are members of the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges. The test consists of a number of examinations planned to 
measure three main aspects of the applicant’s ability: general scholastic aptitude, 
understanding of modern society, and achievement in premedical science. This test, 
although by no means infallible, is of good prognostic value. In some schools, ad- 
ditional tests are given students of the first year class. These include the Rorschach 
and other personality tests. Medical educators hope in time to gather enough data to 
be able to correlate test performance with the record in medical school. Since many 
more students are applying for admission than can be accepted, it is important to 
have as many guides as possible to aid the Admissions Committees in selecting the 
more promising students. At the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, one 
out of seven applicants was accepted for the first year class in 1949. The number of 
candidates applying for admission has more than tripled during the period 1941- 
1949; there were 112 in 1941, and there are 364 in 1949. This trend persists despite 
the rising cost of medical education. 

The tuition fee paid by the student by no means covers the cost of his medical 
education. The average cost to the medical school over the country as a whole is 
approximately $2,200 per student per year. The average tuition fee is $500; there- 
fore, it is obvious that the fee paid by the student is a small contribution to the 
cost of his education. The expense of a medical education is somewhat lower in a 
school supported by the State for residents of the State. It becomes increasingly 
more important that applicants be selected very carefully, for it is not only an eco- 
nomic loss to the medical school but also to the medical profession if a student 
does not complete his education. 

The year following graduation (internship) is actually a fifth year of training. 
Seven schools in the United States and three in Canada require that their students 
serve an internship after graduation, and six of these withhold the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine until the year of internship has been completed. While most medical 
schools do not require an internship for graduation, more than 99% of all graduates 
voluntarily serve at least a one year internship, and the majority take at least one 
additional year of hospital training before entering practice. 

Although there are many more internships available than there are internes, 
the excellent internships in large teaching hospitals are still difficult to obtain. Some 
hospitals select internes by competitive examination, while others rely upon the 
judgment of the Internship Committee. There again, the young doctor is accepted 
or rejected on the basis of academic record, recommendations, appearance, and the 
manner in which she conducts herself during interviews. 

In order to qualify for licensure to practice medicine, the requirements for which 
vary in the different states, it is generally advisable that the graduate take at least 
a one-year rotating internship, followed either by a straight internship or a residency 
in her particular field of interest. 

There are many opportunities for women in medicine. Women physicians are 
especially numerous in the fields of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Public Health, and 
Pediatrics. 

Actually there are no branches of medicine which are formally closed to women. 











Women PIONEERS IN 
DEMOCRACY* 


FLORENCE WOOLSEY HAZZARD 


a American women who took part in the movement for woman’s 
freedom were chosen for this study. The first, Abigail Smith Adams (1744- 
1818), was forced to stay home in a state of “continual alarms’ throughout the 
Revolution. By letter, she advised her husband, John. In March, 1776, Abigail 
wrote to him: “I long to hear you have declared an independency. And, by the way, 
in the new code of laws. . . . I desire you would remember the ladies. . . . Do not 
put such unlimited power in the hands of the husbands. . . . If particular care 
and attention is not paid to the ladies, we are determined to foment a rebellion.’’ But 
John Adams replied that men knew better than to “repeal their masculine system.” 

Abigail Adams continued to rock the cradle of her son, John Quincy. She be- 
came the first mistress of the Washington White House and lived to see her son 
elected Secretary of State. 

Emma Hart Willard (1787-1870) worked for the education of women. Reared 
to obey the edict of St. Paul to keep silence in the churches, she nevertheless took 
advantage of the opening of an academy to study science and letters. At seventeen, 
she began to teach school herself. In 1809, she married Dr. John Willard and a 
year later bore a son. In 1814, the Willards opened a school for girls. Mrs. Willard 
proposed that her girls study the same academic subjects as boys. At the risk of 
being stoned, brave girls enrolled and did not break down as had been predicted. 
By 1819, Mrs. Willard had formulated a plan for the education of females which 
she presented to legislators of progressive New York State. A female seminary was 
incorporated at Waterford, and later moved to Troy, which is today the location of 
the Emma Willard School. 

A writer of historical novels, Lydia Maria Francis (1802-1880) was teaching 
school when she met and married David Lee Child, abolitionist. She then published 
several books of household advice into which innovations were introduced. For 
instance, she advised mothers to allow girls, as well as boys, outdoor amusements. 
She cited the instance of Mrs. John Adams, who confessed to having rolled a hoop 
outdoors in her youth. Naturally, her books were avoided by ladies of refinement. 
Yet a publisher asked her to compile a history of women. Limited to published 
facts though she was, she assembled five volumes. In 1833, the Childs helped to 
support the new Anti-Slavery Society, and Mrs. Child sharpened her quill against 
slavery in a book proclaiming that “personal freedom is the birthright of every 
human being.” She published in all, forty-three books. She is best known for a 
children’s poem: “Over the river and through the woods. . .” 

Lucretia Coffin Mott (1793-1880) was a Friend who advocated the freeing of 
slaves. Sorrow after the death of a son led her to a call to preach in the Hicksite 
Quaker church. With her radiant expression, she went unguarded and unharmed 


* Abstract of manuscript receiving Ella Victoria Dobbs Award, 1949. 
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among mobs. The Anti-Slavery Society split into factions over the issue of women’s 
activity. In 1840, James Mott and his wife Lucretia met Henry and Elizabeth 
Stanton at an anti-slavery convention in London. Eight years later, Lucretia, Eliz- 
abeth and others called a meeting at Seneca Falls to protest woman’s “‘slavery” to 
man. A Declaration of Rights was drawn up. 

The Grimké sisters, Sarah (1792-1873) and Angelina (1805-1879), went north 
from South Carolina to lecture and write against slavery. Theodore Weld, an ardent 
evangelist for anti-slavery, became Angelina’s husband. Like Mrs. Mott, the three 
advocated immediate emancipation of slaves. Sarah, irked by the clergy, wrote 
Letters on the Province of Woman in which she implored others of her sex: 
“Plant yourselves side by side on the platform of human rights with man.” 

A Transcendentalist student and teacher, Margaret Fuller Ossoli (1810-1850) 
was so bold as to sit down in the Boston Public Library. Yet she sympathized with 
women to whom such a proceeding was scandalous. In 1839, she opened a series of 
cultural ‘Conversations’ for women in Boston. Later, she reluctantly took up the 
pen as a contributor to The Dial. After reading her brilliant and daring articles, 
Horace Greeley offered her a position on the New York Tribune. Her essays on 
women were published in a monumental volume, Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Elizabeth Blackwell (1821-1910) dared to become America’s first woman 
medical graduate. Women of Geneva, New York, drew their skirts aside when she 
passed them on the street. She subsequently studied abroad and returned to New 
York to establish the infirmary which has grown to enormous proportions there. 
During the Civil War, Elizabeth and her sister Emily trained nurses. After the war, 
they established a medical college for women in New York. 

The first college woman from Massachusetts, Lucy Stone (1818-1893), joined 
a secret debating society at Oberlin to learn to speak in public. She became a 
lecturer for the Anti-Slavery Society and for Woman’s Rights, enduring assault by 
hymn-book and water. In 1850, her name headed the call for a meeting on 
Woman's Rights at Worcester, Massachusetts. Lucy is still known for keeping her 
maiden name after she married Henry Blackwell, brother of Elizabeth and Emily. 
Lucy and Henry established the American Women Suffrage Association, whose 
magazine Lucy edited. Eventually this society merged with another branch, to 
work for the vote. 

Elizabeth Gady Stanton (1815-1902) grew up knowing that her father wished 
she were a boy. She graduated from the Emma Willard School, a young lady of 
poise. She married Henry Stanton, an abolitionist. In Albany she spoke in committee 
rooms of the New York legislature for a revision of the Married Women’s Property 
Bill. At the Women’s Rights Convention in 1848 she read and discussed the Dec- 
laration: “We hold these truths to be self evident: that all men and women are 
created equal . . .”” Mrs. Stanton was one of the women who wore “bloomers” for 
a time. She had a talent for writing, but as her family grew to seven children she 
found little time for public speaking. The lack was made up by Miss Anthony. 
“I forged the thunderbolts and she fired them,” said Elizabeth Stanton, who wrote 
out speeches for Susan to deliver. For over fifty years they worked together as 
partners. 
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Susan Brownell Anthony (1820-1906), an austere Quaker schoolteacher, early 
rebelled at working for half the salary men received. Her father had friends who 
were abolitionists and Woman’s Rightists. When Susan read the speech made by 
Lucy Stone at Worcester, she decided to adopt the platform of the Woman's Right- 
ists, except for demand to vote, which did not then interest her. After her first 
convention, she went all the way and asked for enfranchisement. Her last convention 
was in 1906, shortly before her death. 

Miss Anthony wrote letters, circulated petitions, raised money, and lectured. 
She began to speak extemporaneously to better effect than when reading Mrs. 
Stanton’s lectures. In 1872, she voted, for which offense she was indicted in court. 
For ten years after 1876, she and Mrs. Stanton were writing a History of Woman 
Suffrage. Miss Anthony was president of the United National American Woman 
Suffrage Association in her later years. 

A sample of the Anthony logic which will interest teachers was an early comment 
on the rankling question of salary. During a discussion of lack of respect for the 
teaching profession at a state teachers’. meeting, she rose and said, ‘Do you not see 
that so long as society says woman has not brains enough to be a doctor, lawyer, 
or minister, but has plenty to be a teacher, every man of you who condescends to 
teach, tacitly admits before all Israel and the sun that he has no more brains than 
a woman?” Confessed Mrs. Stanton in her autobiography, ‘‘We persecuted the 
educational conventions for a whole decade of years.” 

These dozen women were some of the leaders among those who worked toward 
the partnership which men and women of America now enjoy. At the end of the 
first world war their successors achieved enfranchisement. 

Women, who attained the vote at such cost, should use their power to further 
the best interests of their country. Furthermore, today we face an urgent need for 
international understanding and amity. In this larger cause men and women must 
work together toward success. 


eA mErICAN WOMEN OF AFFAIRS, 
1776-1840" 


ELISABETH ANTHONY DEXTER 


y  ggeowy Women of Affairs, 1776-1840, covers the first chapter of our national 
life, the seed-time which preceded the flowering of the mid-nineteenth century. 
These years have been a dark age in our knowledge of women’s activities. The 
author's Colonial Women of Affairs and other studies show women pursuing a 
surprising number of occupations before 1776. The woman merchant, hotel keeper, 
or printer did her work without apology or apparent sense of restriction; ‘““woman’s 
sphere” was not then a matter of controversy or reflection. By the second third of 
the nineteenth century—and not many histories of women’s activities really begin 


* Abstract of manuscript receiving Ella Victoria Dobbs Award, 1949. 
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earlier—the situation had changed. A working woman was no longer merely an 
individual trying to earn a living; she was a female who had stepped out of the 
“graceful and dignified retirement’’ which befitted her sex. She might be praised or 
blamed, but she could not be taken as a matter of course. 

The purpose of the present study is to show the conditions of work for women 
in the early days of the Republic, how they differed from those of the Colonial 
Period, and, as far as possible, why the changes had occurred. It seems certain that 
a larger proportion of women worked outside their homes after 1776 than earlier, 
and that new opportunities were being opened to them, but that new restrictions and 
handicaps were developing also. 

Several influences made it inevitable that an increasing number of women should 
work. First, in marked contrast to colonial days, there was an excess of women 
throughout the settled areas. The frontier drained off young men, and young women 
could no longer count on having homes of their own. Second, the growth of cities 
and the development of inventions made the patriarchal farm household less and 
less typical; women’s work was being taken out of the home, and they had to follow 
their jobs. Third, the same tendency created new opportunities for work, notably in 
factories, and by creating more goods and so more opportunities for spending, it 
increased also the incentive to earn money. 

The influences which held women back are more difficult to summarize. It seems 
to be true that women were accorded somewhat less freedom after the Revolution— 
dedicated to the proposition that all men were created equal—than they had enjoyed 
earlier. The most important single cause for this illogical development, in the 
author’s opinion, was in the instinct for conspicuous display: the ruling sex, now 
lifted above the hardships of pioneer life, found satisfaction in trying to maintain 
their wives and daughters in ornamental idleness. This idleness (which went by 
other names at the time) was never more than a polite fiction in most cases. Large 
families, bad health, unsatisfactory servants, and primitive household equipment 
do not make for ease, even if there is plenty of money, and most families were not 
rich. But fashions are often copied where they are most inappropriate, and the 
American dogma of equality encouraged the poor to ape the pretensions of the rich. 
Whether approximated or not, the ideal of dignified leisure tended to bind women 
to the home. 

Again, the health of American women of this time seerns to have been measurably 
below that of colonial days. Low standards of hygiene—heavy food, over-heated 
rooms, hampering fashions in dress, and lack of exercise—contributed to this end; 
but the ideal of ‘‘female delicacy” may well have been equally responsible. Ill 
health quickly sets up a vicious circle, and, if it was partly caused by current ideas, 
it served in turn to strengthen them. 

These opposing forces, some driving more women to work and others holding 
them back, affected different kinds of work in varying degrees. Rather fewer women 
owned and managed hotels, but the difference was more than made up by the 
popularity of boarding-houses, where women reigned supreme. Women merchants 
and craftsmen were as numerous as ever, but they were more apt to confine them- 
selves to the making and selling of dry goods and clothing. The evidence about 
women farmers is so meagre that no comparison is possible. The new textile mills 
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employed more women than men—although not in the higher positions—and by 
giving a cash value to the labor of the ordinary woman gave her a new sense of 
freedom. Women shared pari passu in the growing popularity of the theater and in 
the financial and other rewards open to writers. Only a few women ministers made 
their appearance, in several Protestant denominations, but foreign missions opened 
a field of religious work in which women shared the perils and rewards with men, 
and—gently and hesitatingly—defied the accepted limitations of their sex. 

The greatest loss of status occurred in health work. More positions were open to 
nurses, but their prestige seems to have diminished slightly, while midwives and 
women doctors suffered a severe loss for which there was as yet no corresponding 
gain. 

Teaching, on the other hand, showed the greatest progress. Schools were mulkti- 
plying, and women were furnishing an increasing proportion of the teachers. Even 
more important, the quality of the preparation open to these women was improving 
notably. It was still inferior to that available for men, but the distance was being 
lessened. This gain in educational opportunity was to affect women in all walks of 
life and to improve their efficiency in all lines of endeavor. Although only a be- 
ginning, it was the most significant achievement of the period. 

Some parts of the field covered in this study are far better known than others. 
The section on women clergymen, for instance, breaks new ground, whereas ma- 
terial is abundant about women teachers. But no balanced study could omit teaching. 
Furthermore, the author’s interest, unlike that of most writers, is focused on the 
kind of opportunities which teaching offered to women, rather than on the kind of 
education open to girls. The two points of view supplement each other, but Mrs. 
Dexter’s concern throughout is with the producer, the doer, rather than with the 
product and the deed done. In technical terms, this is a study in the history and a 
contribution to the sociology of women’s professional life. 

“A study of this kind,” Mrs. Dexter says in her conclusion, ‘presents a special 
problem if one is to avoid distortion. A story of Aesop comes to mind, of a lion 
and a man arguing as to which race was superior. The man pointed to a statue of a 
man throttling a lion, and said that all the statues he had seen gave evidence of 
. Man’s greater strength. ‘Ah,’ said the lion, ‘but you must remember that the sculp- 
tors are all men.-Any of our sculptors would have shown the lion triumphant.’ I 
have tried not to display similar partiality. I suggest, however, that studies of the 
economic life of any people . . . are guilty of some distortion if they ignore the work 
of women. It is said nowadays that women are ‘news’ in a sense that men are not. 
That may be true, but women’s solid and unsensational achievements have not yet 
received their just share of attention. I look forward to the day when a deed of 
whatever kind will be recorded and honored (or blamed) for just what it is worth, 
without reference to the sex of the doer—or to the race, or the creed. But that day 
has not yet dawned, and meanwhile it seems worth taking some pains to put 
women’s work in as nearly fair a perspective as circumstances permit.” 
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HERMAN, SEMA WILLIAMS, “Early Democratic Training.” Elementary English, 
October, 1949, pp. 335-340. 

This article is of interest to teachers of kindergarten and retarded first grade 
children, The methods described have been used by teachers working with children 
of average and above average intelligence in grades one to three. 

Children are freest from prejudice at the time of their first entry into school. The 
young child is able to understand democratic training if he can live cooperatively 
with others through actual experiences that are repeated to the extent that patterns 
of democratic behavior are formed. In preparation for such training, the child must 
feel that he is liked and noticed as an individual. 

The author states that the teacher's efforts should be directed toward creating an 
atmosphere of friendliness and security in the classroom, building up belongingness 
in each individual and among all children, and developing and nurturing feelings 
of identification and kinship with other human beings who differ from them. The 
children should be made to feel that they are all neighbors in their classroom. This 
can be done through conversation, activities in which sharing is essential, celebrating 
birthdays and holidays, games, songs, and stories. | 


KILPATRICK, WILLIAM H., “John Dewey’s Ninetieth Birthday.” The Journal of 
Education, October, 1949, p. 159. 

As a tribute to John Dewey, the author gave a brief account of his philosophy 
which has had such a far reaching influence on educational thinking. 

John Dewey has given us a theory for a thoroughgoing, democratic, science- 
respecting education. The essence of his theory is that education must continue to 
gtow, grow in the individual and grow as a part of the culture. Applying this theory 
to school aims, education must aim at character developed from rich living rather 
than a primary emphasis on learning book content. An education that utilizes the 
social possibilities of school and community develops a responsible citizen. Those 
affected by a decision should share in making that decision. In order to make our 
democracy secure, everyone should have a proper education. The paramount social 
duty of a community should be striving toward this ideal. 


PFLIEGER, ELMER and WESTON, GRACE, “Learning Discipline in a Democracy.” 
National Education Association Journal, April, 1949, pp. 256-257. 

By working together for a semester, a class of teenagers arrived at the following 
definition which served as a criterion for democratic living: 
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“In a democracy, decisions are made largely on the basis of majority vote. 
Minorities have the obligation to work with the majority, but they have the right to 
try to change the minds of the majority by presenting new evidence. Each person 
has the right and the obligation to vote. 

“In addition to individual rights, there must be a concern for the general welfare 
and a feeling of responsibility for the behavior of others. Each member has the 
right and the obligation to work. For the best interests of all, there is a need to 
share ideas and energies. There must be respect for each individual and for his 
contribution.” 

If students can participate in the experience of developing a definition of democ- 
racy, they will have learned far more than if a definition had been handed to them. 
Through group guidance, they will have learned to discipline themselves. Demo- 
cratic living that the children understand and generalize from can be more reason- 
ably expected to transfer from the school to the larger society. 


GOoDYKOONTZ, BEss, ‘‘Learning Democratic Ways at School.” The Packet, Heath's 
Service Bulletin for Elementary Teachers, April, 1949, pp. 3-15. 

: As Director of the Division of Elementary Education for the United States Office 
of Education, the author has the opportunity to see and hear about the operating 
policies of many school systems. She is keenly interested in the way the school system 
makes it possible for the child to learn the knowledge and practices that belong 
to life in a democracy. 

Unfortunately, there are schools where teachers and parents have no share in ad- 
ministrative decisions which affect them. Social cleavages are permitted to develop 
in some systems between teachers, administrators, parents, and children that: stifle 
democracy. Real democracy has a chance when the minds of men understand de- 
mocracy and when men set their wills to securing it. Each generation must be taught 
anew; this places a heavy responsibility on institutions dealing with children. 

In order to find out what progress was being made, the author sent out mailers 
and got replies from teachers, principals, supervisors, professors of education, and 
superintendents. Their accounts of democratic methods actually practiced were very 
encouraging and should challenge others to do better. 


BENJAMIN, HAROLD, “Education in a Democracy.” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, September, 1949, pp. 10-16. 

In the days of frontier America, men believed that democracy was not old, but 
new, that its structure was not set, but plastic and subject to continuous remolding, 
that its functions were not the same yesterday, today, and forever. Such beliefs made 
it compulsory to build schools that were new in their purposes and practices so that 
a man could demonstrate his individual worth. This was in contrast to the European 
concept of “higher” education for the higher classes and “‘lower’’ instruction for the 
masses. In America, a single system of free, public, compulsory, universal education 
was necessary if all children were to be given equality of opportunity. Today we 
have the most extensive system of public elementary schools in the world and are 
establishing secondary schools at an unprecedented rate. We know that in practice 
(Continued on page 121) 
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ROSS CURRENTS 


The September 1949 issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science is devoted to “Critical Issues and Trends in American Educa- 
tion.”” The first three articles discuss the place of education in a democracy, and the 
others deal with particular problems of the schools and the profession as a whole. 

George F. Zook in ‘Education and the Present World Order’’ points out the 
various ideological conflicts and how they make for a divided world. He says that 
since the world is shrinking and one country’s problems become the problems of 
all, we are being forced onto common ground in trying to solve them. He feels 
that distribution of free and full information is breaking down both natural and 
arbitrary walls. “Already the Iron Curtain is a sieve. It is only a matter of time 
until it crumbles and disintegrates.” 

However, international education, according to his opinion, is receiving far too 
little aid. UNESCO and other international organizations such as the World Health 
Organization and the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations can do 
much to create a common ground, which may perhaps in time change ideologies. 
One thing UNESCO proposes to do is to carry on a series of studies and activities 
tending to eliminate, as far as possible, those ideas in textbooks which may be 
untrue or badly biased. Mr. Zook comments that everyone who examines the texts 
of various countries is always amazed at the differences in importance assigned to 
events and the conflicting facts and interpretations encountered. Of course, where 
nationalism is rampant, such conditions are intensified; but even American text- 
books have not been free of misconstructions concerning English and American 
relationships, nor free of neglect or condescension concerning Latin-American 
countries. Since the war, Scandinavian countries have pointed the way by making a 
mutual examination and criticism of their texts, and the changes resulted in greater 
understanding and friendship. 

Other examples of helpful activities now being tried are: (1) exchanging teach- 
ers, holding world seminars, encouraging teacher travel; (2) raising the world 
level of literacy (this is a stupendous task but is of great importance; a project of 
this kind in Haiti has already helped there); (3) exporting technical know-how 
and manufacturing it on the grounds by means of foundations and endowed col- 
leges; (4) establishing cultural cooperation by exchanging books, newspapers, 
motion pictures, and so forth. 

Mr. Zook feels that if such measures as these are expanded, ‘we shall eventually 
have a more solid basis in the world for growth of democratic thinking. 

In the second article of The Annals, ‘Education in a Democracy,” by Harold 
Benjamin, the American and European concepts of government are shown to have 
resulted in different types of schools. In America, it was felt that people should 
tule themselves, and therefore they were forced into militant support of a single 
system of ‘‘free, public, compulsory, universal education.” Only thus, could they 
hope to give all children the equality of opportunity to be as good as anyone else 
and as much better as the development of their capacities permitted. 
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It is the idea of most people that men who have the right and duty to order their 
own ways for their own benefit must also accept the obligation of changing their 
ways through education in the direction of their own ideals. In practice, of course, 
we know that we still have a long way to go in giving a universal education in a 
completely democratic society, but our country is much nearer that goal than most. 

In addition to the contributions of public schools, Mr. Benjamin looks with 
favor on those of many kinds of private schools, from which kindergartens, indus- 
trial education, physical education, and the like, came. He says: ‘Democracy needs 
a continuous stream of cultivated idiosyncrasy, developed individuality, and tested 
variations from the norm if it is to be progressive and dynamic rather than crystal- 
lized and static. A wide variety of non-public education is necessary in achieving 
this objective.” 

In totalitarian countries, on the other hand, education must have uniform pro- 
grams which are set by national leaders and followed unquestioningly. They censor 
reading materials and go to great lengths to be sure that the teachers have approved 
ideas. Mr. Benjamin says that some of the people of the United States have been 
so frightened by totalitarian states that they have lost their heads and started to 
imitate them. They have: lost faith in the ability of free education to insure clear 
thinking by the majority. For centuries many European countries feared that the 
common people might be educated too much, that they might learn to read the 
wrong things, that they might think wrong thoughts and thereby become discon- 
tented with things as they were. Not so in America. Free education for America is a 
necessity. It is something everybody must work at. 

Harold Alberty in ‘““How May the Schools Further Democracy?” outlines the 
points of confusion in America as follows: ‘“We want world organization, but we 
fear giving up our sovereignty as a nation. We want government to assume in- 
creased responsibility for social welfare, but this desire runs counter to our cherished 
ideals of personal freedom. We want increasing socialization of industry, but at the 
same time we want to protect the free enterprise system. We cherish freedom of 
speech, but we are prone to suppress those who differ from us. We have faith in 
the method of intelligence as a way of solving problems, but we fear inroads upon 
our traditional religious beliefs. We recognize the brotherhood of man, but continue 
to discriminate against those who differ from us in race or creed. We want to 
pfeserve our democracy, but in attempting to do this, we use undemocratic means 
which may contribute to its destruction.” 

He then goes on to say that the schools must examine these conflicting values 
and help youth to weigh and classify them. That means we must discuss contto- 
versial issues, and the teacher must be trained to bring out all sides. 

Since human beings learn through doing, the best way to teach democracy is 
through practicing it. That necessitates a democratic school program, democratic 
teachers and administrators, and a community school. Mr. Alberty discusses these 
various principles and concludes that we can change our school system into a 
dynamic agency for maintaining and strengthening democracy if the professional 
educator and the public join hands in the cooperative enterprise of building solidly 
upon the same foundations which are already laid. 

In “Teaching Democratic Values,” The Harvard Educational Review, Winter 
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1949, pp. 40-48, Willis Moore challenges some of the assumptions which are cur- 
rently being expressed or implied concerning the teaching of democracy: “(1) that 
being efficient in self-government exhausts the meaning of being democratic; (2) 
that the democratic feeling, though distinct, follows as an automatic effect of ac- 
quaintance with the machinery of democracy; or (3) that the attitude in question, 
however distinct and independent it may be, is so steeped in values that it cannot 
be taught, at least not in the academic situation.” 

He thinks that we are stressing the institutional or behavior side of the problem 
to the neglect of the appreciation or value factor; that education for citizenship 
must be based on a sympathetic appreciation of personality; that this zeal or emo- 
tional commitment is not necessarily a concomitant of studying the Constitution or 
history. He thinks that planning, working, suffering, and enjoying with many 
different kinds of people are the modes of behavior which result in fellow feeling. 
These experiences are given under somewhat planned conditions in field courses 
such as The Encampment for Citizenship, American Friends’ Service Committee 
work camps, and the International Service Seminar. They are also given in extra- 
curricular activities and committee responsibilities. 

Although he emphasized realistic and concrete approaches, he stated that academic 
course work can have a very important part in the program. The latter suffers the 
disadvantage of being relatively abstract and symbolic, thus placing heavy de- 
mands on the imaginative ability of both student and teacher; but it has superiority 
in manipulative and control possibilities. Various types of mechanisms may func- 
tion in this respect if each is a human situation so presented as to induce the student 
to merge himself imaginatively with the persons and events so portrayed. Humanis- 
tic literature, motion pictures, drama, and the like, may serve to give value experi- 
ences through imagination. Discussions and readings may link together the various 
seemingly isolated fragments of experience and make them relevant. 

In concluding, Mr. Moore wished to make clear that he did not mean to suggest 
that democracy is no more than an attitude. He hoped rather to remind his readers 
that democracy as a way of life was more than a technique for self-government; it 
must be based on value concepts—which can be taught if enough consideration is 
given to the problem. 

Questions by which to check methods and procedures of teaching democracy 
are given in an article by Earl Kelley: ‘“‘“How the High School Can Educate for 
Human Understanding,” The School Review, September, 1949, pp. 353-57. 

A bibliography “Suggestions on “Teaching’ Democracy” (School Life, May, 1949, 
pp. 8-9) is helpful to anyone wanting to secure ideas for teaching qualities of citi- 
zenship, to promote meaningful participation in democratic processes, or to guide 
student extracurricular activities. 

ELSIE JEVONS 











“ProcRaM NOTES 


tes theme for this month’s JoURNAL is directly concerned with one of the 
major purposes of Pi Lambda Theta: To work actively to further the cause of 
democratic education. Our organization, in adopting this as one of its prime ob- 
jectives, has already accepted the proposition that education in a democracy must 
be democratic education—education which will further the purposes of democracy. 
It is most fitting that this be the topic for concentration at a time when our country 
is honoring its most eminent educational philosopher, John Dewey. It gives us 
courage that this great man, after his many years of work on the frontiers of educa- 
tion, still has faith in good schools as an essential to democracy. However, he says, 
“I am afraid that too often we talk about democracy in the classroom but give it 
nothing but lip service. Oftentimes our schools impose uniformity as well as con- 
formity upon both teachers and children.’ 

The question we as Pi Lambda Thetans may ask ourselves is: What have we been 
doing to promote democracy in its truest sense? Let’s examine the programs of the 
last four years for evidence. During these years we have been primarily concerned 
with post-war problems, in the plight of teachers in the war-torn countries, and in 
gaining greater international understandings necessary for life in an atomic world. 
But we have also been concerned very really with problems of democratic education, 
as the following analysis demonstrates. 

Some chapters have dealt directly with problems of democracy and the schools 
as indicated by the topics: 

To What Extent is Student Participation in Classroom Procedure Training for Democracy and 

Democracy and Citizenship? (Alpha Alpha, Arizona) 
Adjusting Our School Curriculum to the Vital Problems and Values of Modern Democratic Life. 


(Alpha Mu, New Mexico) 
Promoting Democracy within the Profession. (Northern Indiana Alumnz) 





Other chapters have concerned themselves with problems of human relationships 
—the essence of democratic living. 


Why Human Relations are Important. 

Human Relations in the Home, School, and Community. 

The Teacher and Human Relationships. 

Educational Research in Furthering Human Relations. (Mu, Cornell) 

Work and Aspects of the Commission in Human Relations. (Chicago Alumne) 


Specific problems in promoting intercultural understanding were attacked by 
several chapters under the following topics: 


Intercultural Education. (Chicago Alumnz) 

Tolerance for Minority Groups. (Pi, State College of Washington) 

Racial Problems as they Affect the School. (Southern Indiana Alumne) 

Prejudices. (Central Ohio Alumnz) 

Probing our Prejudices. 

Classics in Intercultural Understanding 

Race Discrimination and the Christmas Spirit. (Sigma, University of Southern California) 
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Attempts to meet the specialized needs of certain children in our democracy were 
the basis of discussion in many meetings. 

The Inalienable Rights of Youth. 

How our City is Meeting its Responsibilities to Youth. 

Facing our Responsibilities to Youth. (Central Ohio Alumnz) 

Adapting Schools to the Needs of Youth. (Indiana Alumnz) 

New Program for the Training of Teachers for the Handicapped. (Northern California Alumne) 

Spanning the Difference in Pupils’ Educational Needs. 

Equalizing Educational Opportunity. (Alpha Mu, New Mexico) 

Stress has also been placed on interrelationship of the school and the community 
as a means of promoting democratic education. 

The Teacher and the Community. 

How Can the Teacher Participate more Actively in the Life of the Community? (Beta, Syracuse 

University) 

Utilizing Community Resources. (Northern Indiana Alumne) 

The chapters concerned with the recruitment of the very best young people for 
the teachers of tomorrow are too great in number to list here. But we may consider 
that these chapters are attacking one of the most vital problems for democratic edu- 
cation. 

In all our study of other countries and their needs, we have not neglected those 
areas of understanding most significant to our own country. At the risk of repetition 
in “Program Notes,”’ may I leave with you the quotation from Dr. Bernice Baxter’s 
letter to Northern California Alumnz Chapter which so aptly sums up the respon- 
sibility of our American democracy toward the world: 

“Europe is tired, hungry, and cold. One or two small countries have escaped the ravages of war, 
but for the most part, the countries stand a ready prey to ‘isms’ and to political theories which 


promise relief and hope of better living conditions. This is America’s golden opportunity to share 
her humanity and her dream for individual integrity and individual worth with the old world.” 


With each and every one of us rests the charge to increase the understandings of 
democracy through democratic education. 
—VERNA WHITE 


HAVE YOU READ 
(Continued from page 116) 


we have a long way to go tg achieve the goal of a completely universal education 
for a completely democratic society, 

The author feels that the value of non-public education in a democracy lies in 
the areas they explore and in the instruments they develop which the public schools 
cannot or do not discover and utilize. We need tested variations from the norm 
if our educational system is going to progress. 

A democratic society has no existence except in its people and no purpose except 
the welfare of its individual citizens. A democratic state is not unchanging. There- 
fore, a school in such a society must permit the learners to change their individual 
ways in the direction of their own ideals. 

PATRICIA BEEREND 














From COAST TO COAST 


LOS ANGELES ALUMNZE CHAPTER 

The programs for the year 1948-49 were in keeping with the purposes of Pi 
Lambda Theta. The October meeting was held in the attractive lecture room of the 
Merchandising Institute, where a review of the best among recent books was given. 

The eight chapters in Southern California joined in their traditional Founders’ 
Day banquet. Clara May Post presided graciously as toastmistress for the event. 
Dr. W. Ballentine Henley addressed the group on “What is your Choice, Chaos 
or the Promised Land?’ His forceful challenge brought home to each listener a 
deeper sense of personal responsibility for the world as it is to be. 

On a Saturday in January, a delightful breakfast meeting was held at Bullock’s 
tea room. Two exchange teachers from England, Miss Kathleen Jones and Miss 
D. H. Godley, told of the advantages and limitations of the English school system. 
Their observations from experiences, while in the Los Angeles schools, proved 
entertaining as well as enlightening. 

The next meeting was a luncheon at the Los Angeles Athletic Club. Mrs. Lowell 
Bigelow, prominent in the League of Women Voters, stressed the importance of 
an informed interest in local government and the city’s spring election. 

During her brief visit to California, Dr. Helen M. Walker met with the officers 
at a Sunday dinner. This was followed by a conference with board members at the 
home of the president, Clara May Post. There was an informal discussion of chapter 
goals and achievements. Dr. Walker spoke of a few of her findings in the chapters 
visited. Of special interest was the emphasis on teacher recruitment among younger 
pupils. 

The final meeting of the year in May was held at the Los Angeles Teachers’ 
Home in Pasadena. The hostesses were Dr. Ethel P. Andrus, Director of Wel- 
fare, California Teachers’ Association, and Miss Ethel Reiterman. Entertainment 
for those attending the tea was a showing of pictures taken by Miss Reiterman 
during her travels in Central and South America. 

“Women of Guatemala” in the March issue of the JOURNAL brought much 
pleasure to chapter members, to those who anticipate a trip with Miss Post and 
to those who enjoy reminiscences of such a visit to Guatemala. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNA CHAPTER 


In retrospect, the chapter activities of the past year pass in rapid succession like 
flashes on a silver screen. What opinions and events were portrayed as we recall 
focused attention on some phase of the year’s theme, Education through Research. 
As the year went on, there was increasing awareness of the forward-looking spirit 
with which Veronica Kuhnle and the program committee pointed up present and 
long-range objectives. Outstanding leaders and experts shared results of their re- 
search in various fields of activity. 

Dr. Leo Cain of San Francisco State College, who spoke on “The New Program 
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for the Training of Teachers of the Handicapped,” focused attention on this 
significant nationwide educational trend. 

Dr. Mervyn Shoor, the husband of Enid Shoor and psychiatrist at the Langley 
Porter Clinic of University of California, discussed ‘‘Adolescence from the Psychi- 
atric Standpoint.”” Dr. Shoor contends that the teacher can do much to help the 


_ adolescent understand his problems if she will, in an easy-going manner, attempt to 


accept this adolescent with more understanding and without criticism. The em- 
pathetical, the ‘I understand”’ attitude which appreciates how the other fellow feels, 
can help the adolescent prevent some of the disturbances which may otherwise 
seriously affect his later life. 

With members of Omega Chapter of the University of California as guests, we 
gathered at the Claremont Hotel in Berkeley to have Dr. Harold H. Fisher— 
Professor of History, Chairman of the Hoover Library and Hoover Institute at 
Stanford University, news analyst for'C.B.S. and N.B.C., editorial writer for the 
Washington D.C. Herald, and author of significant books on Russia—to share with 
us his extensive experiences and deep insights in a discussion on ‘Horizons for 
Democracy—Issues of the Atomic Age.” 

In line with the chapter's concern over conditions in war-stricken areas where 
youth knows only the values of war, the group decided to continue its support of 
Mrs. Emma Plank’s demonstration school in Vienna. The chapter sent Mrs. Plank a 
contribution of $125.00 to be used for educational supplies. A letter from Mrs. 
Plank expressed deep appreciation for the contribution and told the interesting 
way in which the program is developing and the morale being restored. “Many 
people,” she wrote, ‘‘will have poultry for the first time in years—though the goose 
(traditional) costs half the income of a kindergarten teacher,” and, “I am getting 
great enjoyment out of my teaching social workers and kindergarten teachers.” 

The year pointed up the significance of constructive planning and generous co- 
operation as a sound basis for spearheading effective action. 


NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMNZ CHAPTER 


Northern Indiana Alumnz Chapter held the first meeting of 1949-1950 at the 
Mayfair Restaurant in Mishawaka on October 1, 1949. Enthusiastic reports from 
Biennial Council were given by the president, Mabel Martindale, and by Mrs. 
Myrtle Burns, a member of the public affairs committee. General program plans for 
the year were discussed, the theme to be The Teacher in the Next Decade. 

The chapter maintains a scholarship fund in memory of Vera Rooney, who was 
the president of the group at the time the chapter was installed. Plans were discussed 
for a more efficient administering of the fund. 


PASADENA ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


Pasadena Alumnz Chapter looks forward to an inspiring and profitable year. 
Heretofore, the program has consisted chiefly of excellent speakers from the educa- 
tional field; this year, the plan is to strive for more individual participation from 
our members. Consultants and leaders will key note discussions. 

At the first meeting, November third, Mary Beaucamp, educational assistant to 
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the Superintendent of Schools and one of our members, spoke on “Teachers That 
A Democracy Needs.” , 

The Southern Council met in Pasadena on September twenty-fourth. Plans were 
made for the spring conference to be held in Los Angeles on April twenty-second 


and twenty-third, 1950. Kathy Holzboog, president of Alpha Delta, is the new _ 


president of Southern Council. Dr. Katharine Pease, new National President, will 
be a speaker at the conference. 

President Frances Ohlheiser attended the sixteenth biennial conference in Chicago 
this past summer. 


PORTLAND ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


Among the ten administrative appointees of the Portland Public School System, 
there are three who are members of Pi Lambda Theta. These are Miss Ina Leone 
Dean, Supervisor of Special Education; Mrs. Harriett Foreman, Principal at Mt. 
Tabor School; Miss Carrie P. Grant, Vice-Principal at Franklin High School. 

Members of our chapter who have recent articles in The School Bulletin, publica- 
tion of the Portland: Public Schools, include Miss Helma Peterson, principal of 
Girls’ Polytechnic, Miss Patricia L. Green, Assistant Supervisor Radio Station 
KBPS, and Muriel Phillips, president of the Portland Grade Teachers’ Association. 

Another member, Mrs. Eries Dalton, is adviser for the Franklin High School 
Post, which has been given the rating of All-American Superior by the National 
Scholastic Press Association of the University of Minnesota. Mrs. Dalton has re- 
cently collaborated with others in writing articles for The Oregonian of Portland 
and The Spokesman’s Review of Spokane. She is co-author of a book on Personality 
Adjustment for Teenagers, which will be published soon. 


SANTA BARBARA ALUMNZ CHAPTER 


Santa Barbara Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, under the leadership of 
Mrs, Helen H. Smith, has chosen for its theme Woman’s Role in a Changing 
World. Five of our active members have recently completed research studies of 
experienced unusual opportunities for contributions in education. They have cen- 
sented to share these with us. 

Dr. Charlotte Elmott was one of sixteen American educators employed by the 
Department of the Army as visiting experts to conduct the Institute for Educational 
Leadership in cooperation with a group of Japanese educators from the Ministry of 
Education. This institute was arranged in two twelve week sessions to prepare 
Japanese for leadership in the newly organized local school board offices. Four 
sections of the institute were formed: (1) one for the training of school superin- 
tendents, an entirely new position in Japanese schools; (2) one for college pro- 
fessors of education; (3) and (4) teacher consultants for work in both elementary 
and secondary schools. In addition to the institute assignment, Mrs. Elmott partici- 
pated in four regional conferences for school board members, traveling from Kyoto 
to the northern island of Hokkaido. 

Mrs. Helen M. Barnett, Associate Professor of Music, Santa Barbara College of 
the University of California, plans to spend her sabbatical for the spring and sum- 
mer semesters in South America. She will visit all the principal cities on both the 
eastern and western coasts of South America and will represent both the Pan Ameri- 
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can Union and the Music Educators’ National Association. She will talk with 
teachers’ groups on the teacher training program at the College and also demonstrate 
the “Movable Do” system of music reading in the schools of South America. She 
also hopes to bring back to this country more of the simple, beautiful folk-songs 
of our southern neighbors, which as yet have not been published. 

Mrs. Hattie Maguire has carried on research in the field of arithmetic in the 
elementary schools of Southern California, and her findings indicate that pupils 
were not equipped with adequate tools to do the subtraction processes. 

Dr. Betty Irish attempted to discover whether or not there is any rhythmic pattern 
in handwriting which might be used to improve this tool. One hundred-fifty col- 
lege students participated and 35,000 measurements were made. The results of the 
experiment shows that no rhythmic pattern can be found and that the relationships 
between rhythm and time are negative. 

Dr. Loretta Byers made a study of recruitment practices and policies in secondary 
schools and higher educational institutions of the United States in 1948-49. She 
found that the recruitment of teachers is in a pioneer stage and that there seems 
to be no co-ordination of activity. There is a lack of awareness of need and of efforts. 
Findings point to a definite need for better co-ordination of effort and unity in 
group activities sponsoring a program for recruitment. 

Reports will be made by these members and much of value will be forthcoming. 
Others in our group will be stimulated to further research. Perhaps, Pi Lambda 
Theta may contribute something toward a plan for better co-ordination of effort in 
the field of teacher recruitment. 


SPOKANE ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


Inspired by a report given at the annual spring luncheon meeting of education 
honoraries, sponsored by the Spokane Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, our 
group chose for its year’s theme, World Horizons. Miss Leila Lavin, now assistant 
superintendent of the Spokane schools and a member of Spokane Alumnz Chapter, 
presented a comprehensive report of her observations of the working areas of the 
United Nations’ Conference at Flushing, New York. Miss Lavin’s visit was 
arranged through the Association of Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

With World Horizons the goal of our understanding, the fall sessions opened 
most auspiciously with Dr. Vivian Edmiston, who has recently served in the Educa- 
tion Division in General MacArthur's headquarters in Tokyo working on science, 
education, and fundamental research. Her topic was “Education for the Democrati- 
zation of Japan.” Previous to her work in Japan, Dr. Edmiston served as consultant 
on teacher education work for the colleges and universities of New York state. Dr. 
Edmiston is a member of the Spokane Alumnz Chapter; having graduated from 
the Spokane schools, she is a former pupil of some of our members and a classmate 
of others. Our meeting consequently carried with it the happy aura of a homecom- 
ing. 

Turkey, Mexico, Alaska, western and southern Europe, China, and the area 
“behind the Iron Curtain” will pass in review, presented by women who have 
lived or traveled in those countries and who bring us a warmth of understanding 
that the printed page alone cannot convey. 

Local, professional, and cultural problems will also receive consideration as we 
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attempt to adapt our actions and attitudes to world needs. The joint meeting in 
April of the combined education honoraries comes under this category. 


ST. LOUIS ALUMNAE CHAPTER 


St. Louis Alumnz Chapter was represented at the National Council at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago by four members, Katherine Clarke, National vice-president, 
Dr. Mary Ellen Steele, president of the St. Louis Alumnz Chapter, Dr. Ruth Harris, 
vice-president of the St. Louis Alumnz Chapter, and Mrs. Joseph W. Chase. 

The program for 1949-50 opened with the annual picnic at the home of Dr. 
Clara Menger. The membership always looks forward to the tea sponsored by the 
St. Louis Alumnz Chapter during the Missouri State Teachers’ Association meetings 
in November. Many Pi Lambda Thetans from out-state attending the convention 
visit with us at the tea. 

St. Louis Alumnz Chapter has monthly luncheon meetings at the De Soto Hotel. 
We observe Founders’ Day with a dinner meeting and program each year. We have 
a Christmas tea annually, held last year at the home of the chapter president, Mrs. 
Dorothy Scheer Kennel. 


WASHINGTON ALUMNZE CHAPTER 
The theme of the program for the year’s meeting of Washington Alumnz is 
Leadership. At the Founders’ Day banquet in November Miss Barbara Snook, who 
is teaching in the Seattle Public Schools on an exchange from Chislehurst, Kent near 
London, England, spoke on “The English Countryside.” 


KAPPA CHAPTER 


During the summer session at the University of Oregon, Kappa Chapter spon- 
sored several social activities for students and faculty of the Education Department 
with the purpose of furthering acquaintance. 

At the opening of the session, a tea or ‘Punch Party,’’ since punch was served, 
was given jointly by Pi Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa for faculty and students 
of the Education Department and their husbands or wives. This is becoming an 
annual affair. 

After school hours three picnics at different places along the McKenzie River 
were sponsored. This gave out-of-town students and faculty an opportunity to 
verify for themselves the beauties of the McKenzie River country. Pi Lambda Theta 
arranged for the food, serving, and entertainment, the guests paying a nominal fee 
to cover food costs. The picnics were well attended since families were included. 

The major project was a Coffee Bar which functioned six days a week and had 
for sale coffee, cokes, and spudnuts. It was open before eight in the morning and 
continued to serve unti! early evening. The University High School, adjacent to 
the Education Building, was available for this; Pi Lambda Theta members took 
turns serving the different hours of the day. It proved to be a highly popular meet- 
ing place for faculty and students. Prices were reasonable. It is planned to continue 
this activity next year. 

Some of the members had interesting travel experience during the summef. 
President Fredricka Coons (Mrs. Lloyd Coons), accompanied by her family, at- 
tended Biennial Council in Chicago, returning by car over the Old Oregon Trail 
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Route in order to gather material for a textbook on Oregon history which she has 
in preparation. She has already gathered a great deal of local material which she 
is using in her junior high school classes and has also been asked to speak infor- 
mally before various groups. 

Minerva Griffis was one of the representatives from the Eugene school system 
for the National Education Association meeting in Boston. She attended first the 
Nationai Conference on Professional Growth In Service at Durham, New Hamp- 
shire, and later, taught for a short session at Danbury State Teachers College, Dan- 
bury, Connecticut. 

Mary Magers traveled in Europe with a Columbia University tour, bringing back 
with her a number of very fine colored slides. 

Amy Lou Ware spent the summer in Japan. She was one of three American 
gitls selected by the World Council of Churches to work with a group of Japanese 
young people in providing recreational facilities in Nagasaki and also assist with 
church work in different parts of Japan. 

The fall program is already under way. In addition to regular meetings, a lunch- 
eon during the week of workshop, preceding opening of Eugene schools, has been 
arranged for members of Pi Lambda Theta. 


ZETA CHAPTER 


Zeta chapter of Pi Lambda Theta has opened its fall season with a dinner meet- 
ing at the home of Miss Batie. Under the leadership of the new President, Miss 
Ruth Carlson, the chapter is working enthusiastically with the alumnz group in the 
area on plans for the Regional Conference to be held in Seattle next spring. 


ALPHA GAMMA CHAPTER 


Under the leadership of its new president, M. Virginia Biggy, Alpha Gamma 
Chapter, Boston University School of Education, initiated its 1949-50 program in 
October with a luncheon at the Somerset Hotel in Boston. Dr, Margaret Lee Keyser, 
Director of the Reading Clinic at the State University of Iowa and a former member 
of Alpha Gamma Chapter, addressed the group. 

“Toward Better Teaching’ will be the topic for study for the current year. Effec- 
tive methods of using public relations in education will be one of the areas to be 
explored, and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Loy, Public Relations Consultants, will serve as 
the informants. 

Plans are now underway to secure members of Alpha Gamma Chapter to serve 
on a “recruitment” program. These “‘recruiters” will have an opportunity to go to 
the high schools in New England to speak to the students on “Career Day’’ about 
the teaching profession. The present plan is to issue a brochure which will be sent 
to all guidance directors, principals of high schools, and superintendents of public 
school systems throughout New England informing them of this service and en- 
couraging them to write for appointments with these ‘‘recruiters’”’ who will serve 
them willingly at the expense of Alpha Gamma Chapter. It is hoped that this will 
be an effective method of encouraging young people in the high schools of New 
England to enter the teaching profession. 

—LaurA McADAMs 











Women IN THE NEWS 


Dr. Margaret Clapp, a Wellesley alumna of the Class of ’30, has been called back 
to become the eighth president of her Alma Mater. A scholarly biography entitled 
Forgotten First Citizen: John Bigelow which she wrote for her doctoral dissertation 
at Columbia University recently won a Pulitzer Prize. Dr. Clapp is now the sixth 
woman to be president of a leading college. Others are Sarah Blanding of Vassar; 
Martha Lucas, Sweet Briar; Millicent McIntosh, Barnard; Rosemary Park, Connecti- 
cut; and Katherine McBride, Bryn Mawr. 





Dean Althea K. Hottel, president of the American Association of University 
Women, has just completed the ‘Round the World Tour with the “Town Meeting 
of the Air” and was one of the four speakers to give a report to the nation from 
Washington, D.C. over ABC stations October eighteenth. 


Dr. Helen C. White, professor of English at the University of Wisconsin, 
was recipient of the $2500 Achievement Award of the American Association of 
University Women at the national convention held in Seattle in June. An historical 
writer of note and an interpreter of religious movements, Dr. White was awarded 
the Laetare Medal in 1942 by Notre Dame University; the Sienna Medal in 1944; 
and the distinguished award by the Alumnz Association of Radcliffe in 1947. Her 
most recent novel is Dust on the King’s Highway. 


Mrs. Eugenia Anderson of Minnesota has been named Ambassador to Denmark. 
She is the first woman to hold that rank in the United States Diplomatic Corps. 


Alma P. Beaver, associate professor of psychology at Santa Barbara College of 
the University of California, will conduct a survey of educational and clinical meth- 
ods in the Scandinavian countries from January to June, 1950. Dr. Beaver is on 
sabbatical leave from the university and is now making a study of psychological 
theories and methods of therapy at the Langley Porter Clinic, San Francisco. 


Charlotte Moore-Sitterly, of the National Bureau of Standards’ spectroscopy 
laboratory, has been elected an associate of the Royal Astronomical Society of Great 
Britain. Dr. Sitterly was honored for her contributions in the fields of astronomy and 
astrophysics, particularly her extensive compilation of multiplet tables and her work 
in identifying lines in solar and sun spot spectra. She is the first woman to receive 
this distinction, although the late Annie J. Cannon, of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory, was an honorary member of the society. 


Among the seven 1950 awards to be presented at the spring meeting of the 
American Chemical Society will be the Garvan Medal to Pauline Beery Mack, direc- 
tor of the Ellen H. Richards Institute of Research in Textiles and Nutrition, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 
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Pi Lambda Thetan Mildred Sandison Fenner was author of “A Tribute to John 
Dewey” in the October NEA Journal when the NEA, educators everywhere, Sen- 
ators, Supreme Court justices, bishops, labor and industrial leaders, and scientists 
paid tribute to a great leader on his ninetieth birthday. Dr. Fenner is Managing 
Editor of the NEA Journal. 


Mabel Studebaker, who served as NEA president the past year, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Pedagogy at the eightieth annual commencement of 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pennsylvania, on June 6, 1949. 

When Miss Studebaker passed the gavel to president Andy Holt this past summer, 
she retained a position on the Executive Committee of NEA. Four other capable 
women educators hold posts on this important committee: Corma Mowry of West 
Virginia, .Gertrude E. McComb of Indiana, Margaret Boyd of Ohio, and Ruth M. 
Evans of Colorado. Florence Hale is a member of the Board of Trustees, and women 
are well represented among the vice-presidents: Mrs. Louise G. Carson of South 
Carolina, Joanna Z. Connell of Massachusetts, Mary E. Fowler of North Dakota, 
Minnie M. Lingreen of Washington, and Mrs. Pearl M. Prejean of Louisiana. Sev- 
enteen women are found among the State Directors of NEA. 


Florence Gabrial of Shaker Heights, Ohio, has been elected president of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals. Another capable Ohioan, Mrs. Sarah 
C. Caldwell of Akron, has just concluded a very successful year as president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers and continues as director ex-officio of that de- 
partment. Assisting the new president of the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Phillip Wardner, are Lois Carter of South Carolina, vice-president, and Olive Jane 
Robb of Oregon, secretary. Among the regional directors are Ben Elkins, Mrs. 
Jessie P. Fugett, Mary Van Horn, Mrs. Ila M. Nixon, Alice Latta, and Mary 
Virginia Morris. 

It is of interest to note that fourteen state educational associations are headed by 
women this year. 

The leadership and service which women give to professional advancement na- 
tionally, through these positions, is noteworthy. Countless other women educators 
serving on committees and commissions and as officers of other professional associa- 
tions are exerting their influence for professional improvement. 


Miss Joy Hills, who has been principal of Leslie Junior High School in Salem, 
Oregon, has joined the Oregon State Department of Education as supervisor of 
elementary teacher training in Oregon. 


Among the many American exchange scholars recently announced for this year 
under the terms of the Fulbright Act were at least two women: Pauline Fertsch, 
assistant professor of psychology, University of Texas, will be visiting lecturer in 
psychology at the University of the Philippines. Ruth M. Leverton, director of 
human nutrition and food research, Department of Home Economics, University of 
Nebraska, will teach nutrition at the Philippine Women’s University. 

MINERVA GRIFFIS 














()ur CONTRIBUTORS 


VIRGINIA LEE BLOCK 

Biographical information about Virginia Lee Block appeared in the JOURNALS of 
December, 1945 and December, 1947. Virginia continues as Director of Guidance in 
the Seattle Public Schools and participates actively in a variety of projects. At present 
she is a member of the Committee on Guidance, Washington State Department of 
Public Instruction, an officer of Seattle Administrative Women in Education and 
of Seattle Soroptimists. She is an Associate of the Division of School Psychologists, 
American Psychological Association. Last summer she was on the staff of the 
Central Washington College of Education, and next summer she will teach at the 
University of California in Los Angeles. With this issue of the JOURNAL she con- 
cludes her editorship, which began in January, 1946. 


CLAUDE E. HAWLEY 


Claude Edward Hawley received his A.B. degree from the University of Chicago 
in 1935, the Ph.D. in political science and economics from the same institution in 
1939. He was appointed Chief for Social Sciences in the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, United States Office of Education, in 1948. 

Dr. Hawley began his educational career as a research assistant in public ad- 
ministration at the University of Chicago. Subsequently, he served as an instructor 
in business and public administration at the University of Missouri; professor of 

olitical science at the University of Florida; visiting professor of political science 
t Northwestern University; associate professor of public administration and politi- 
cal science at the University of Southern California; and field secretary to the mayor 
of Los Angeles. He served for six years on the Board of Editors of the Journal of 
Politics and is currently a member of the Board of Editors of Higher Education. He 
has been a contributor to a number of professional journals in the social sciences. 

During World War II, Dr. Hawley was commanding officer of the Psychological 
Warfare Detachment in the Southwest Pacific Theatre, with the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel, for which service he was awarded the Legion of Merit. During the initial 
phases of the occupation of Japan, Colonel Hawley was commanding officer of the 
Civil Information and Educational Detachment in Tokyo. 

Dr. Hawley recently completed a study of the implications to higher education of 
atomic energy developments which was published in the Office of Education’s offi- 
cial journal, Higher Education. He is currently writing an analytical study of city 
governments to appear as a book entitled, Municipal Democracies. 





MILLICENT J. TAYLOR 


Millicent J. Taylor has been on the staff of The Christian Science Monitor con- 
tinuously since the spring of 1926: as Education Editor since 1933, and as Women’s 
Editor 1926-39. She also serves as Garden Editor, formerly getting out a weekly 
home building and gardening page, and currently writing weekly gardening col- 
umns on flower and vegetable growing during the garden season. Before coming to 
the Monitor, Miss Taylor taught in both private and public schools in the Middle 
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West, including the North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, Illinois, famous 
for its work with parents. Previous to this, she was on the staff of the Cleveland 
YWCA as a club worker, and during World War I she was national residence 
club supervisor for the National YWCA War Work Council. 

Miss Taylor has written articles, special features, editorials, poems, and juvenile 
fiction for newspapers and magazines. She served as literary assistant to Carl Sand- 
burg while he was getting together material for his American Songbag. She has 
traveled widely in the United States, Canada, Britain, and Continental Europe. She 
is a member of the National Education Association, the Education Writers Associa- 
tion, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, N.S.D.A.R., and A.A.U.W. 


J. STANLEY McINTOSH 


J. Stanley McIntosh was graduated from Eastern State College, Charleston, Illi- 
nois; he received his M.A. from-Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Mr. 
McIntosh has been teacher and principal in the Evanston Public Schools, Evanston, 
Illinois, and was Assistant Superintendent for Cook County Schools, Illinois. He 
was on the summer session staff at Northwestern University. Later he was Regional 
Director, War Training Films, U. S. Office of Education; Associate in Research 
and Production, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films; Instructor, American University, 
Washington, D.C. At present Mr. McIntosh is Assistant Director, Educational 
Services, Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa (Upsilon Chapter) which is brother organization of Pi Lambda Theta (of 
which Mrs. Maxine French McIntosh, his wife, is a member—Northwestern Uni- 
versity Chapter). There are four children in the family. 


MURIEL MARTIN 


Born and educated in Aurora, Illinois, Miss Martin received her B.A. degree in 
English from Aurora college in 1943 and joined the editorial staff of the Avrora 
Beacon-News as reporter and feature writer, serving at the same time as correspond- 
ent for the Chicago Daily News and doing some radio work and free-lance writing 
on the side. 

In 1947, she accepted the position of informational representative for the state 
welfare department’s Division for Youth and Community Service, an organization 
which has served as a pattern for state-sponsored community development programs, 
both in this country and abroad. As a result of intensive research into community 
projects throughout the state, Miss Martin has written numerous magazine and 
newspaper articles and radio programs on the subject of delinquency prevention 
and community betterment and has assisted in the preparation of state and regional 
conferences on the topic. 

Taking advantage of. her many direct associations with young people, she has 
written a radio series on teenagers and their problems, a series which has been 
broadcast by many Illinois radio stations and is used in some high schools and youth 
centers for open forum discussions. 


MARJORIE WESTALL HOEFER 


Marjorie Westall Hoefer is president of the Seattle Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, which has a membership of 24,000. Mrs. Hoefer’s interest in parent- 
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teacher work stems from two sources: she had training and experience as a primary 
teacher, and she has the larger experience as a mother of two sons and.a daughter. 

With a cooperative husband and her three young people, Mrs. Hoefer is giving 
her time and her abilities to the welfare of the Seattle schools that the children and 
youth of the city may be better served. For the past twelve years she has worked 
not only in the parent-teacher organization, but she has also found time for many 
civic committees. Mrs. Hoefer is teaching first aid, Sunday School, and acting as a 
Den mother for Cub Scouts. 

Mrs. Hoefer’s most important role, however, is that of a mother and home 
maker. Her flowers make the whole neighborhood delightful. Her services on 
various leading civic boards are factors in her shining belief that educational and 
living conditions can be more wholesome and healthful for Seattle young people. 
“The Place of Democracy in Education” exemplifies Mrs. Hoefer’s simplicity and 
directness in her approach, and explains why Seattle parent-teacher units have an 
abiding faith in her. 


THE RIGHT REVEREND BISHOP BAYNE 


The Right Reverend Stephen Fielding Bayne, Jr., D.D., S.T.D. is Bishop of the 
(Episcopal) Diocese of Olympia. 

Bishop Bayne was born in New York City, May 21, 1908, son of Stephen Field- 
ing and Edna M. Ashley Bayne. He graduated from Trinity School (N.Y.), Am- 
herst College (B.A. 1929), and the General Theological Seminary (1932), with 
the degrees of S.T.B. (1933), S.T.M. (1934), S.T.D. (hon.) General Theological 
Seminary, 1947, and D.D. (hon.) Amherst College 1948. He married Lucie Culver 
Gould (Smith, 1929) of New York City in 1934 and they have five children. 

The Rt. Rev. Bayne was ordained deacon (1932) and priest (1933), at the 
diocese of New York and consecrated Bishop of Olympia in St. Mark’s Cathedral, 
Seattle, June 11, 1947. 

He was fellow and tutor of the General Theological Seminary, 1932-34; Rector 
Trinity Church, St. Louis, Missouri, 1934-39; Rector, St. John’s Church, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, 1939-1942; Chaplain of Columbia University, New York, 
1942-47 (on leave 1944-45 as Chaplain, USNR). 

Bishop Bayne is President of Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Washington, and 
other diocesan institutions. He is associate editor of the Anglican Theological Re- 
view; director, Church Society for College Work, St. Margaret’s House and other 
church organizations. The Bishop is president of the Seattle Urban League; commis- 
sioner, Seattle Housing Authority; trustee, Seattle Community Chest and Council, 
Washington State Coordinating Council, UNESCO, and other civic groups. He is 
author of This Holy Fellowship (1939), Gifts of the Spirit (1943), articles and 
booklets. Bishop Bayne is a member of the Century Club (N.Y.), College Club, 
Monday Club, Washington Athletic Club (Seattle); Tacoma Club (Tacoma), and 
Theta Delta Chi. 


HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 


Herman W. Steinkraus, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, is a nationally known industrialist. He is chief executive of the Bridgeport 
Brass Company. 
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Mr. Steinkraus’ interest in good labor-management relations has extended be- 
yond his own business. He was an active member of the management group at the 
President’s Labor-Management Conference of 1945, serving as chairman for man- 
agement of the special joint labor management committee dealing with interpreta- 
tion of existing collective agreements. 

Mr. Steinkraus, besides his interest in national affairs, has taken an active part 
in the affairs of his community, where he led in organizing a symphony orchestra 
and a community sports center in Bridgeport. 

Mr. Steinkraus worked his way through Western Reserve University, graduating 
magna cum laude in 1914. He is also president and director of Noranda Copper 
& Brass, Ltd., Montreal, Canada; director of the First. National Bank & Trust 
Company of Bridgeport; Bridgeport Hospital; the Carrier Corporation; and several 
other organizations. 

Mr. Steinkraus was awarded America’s second highest decoration for exceptional 
gallantry in action against the enemy, in 1918, receiving the Distinguished Service 
Cross which is awarded only for heroism in combat. He is a Past National Com- 
mander of the Army & Navy Legion of Valor, membership in which select or- 
ganization is restricted to recipients of the Congressional Medal of Honor, the 
D.S.C., and the Navy Cross. 

Mr. Steinkraus was elected to the board of directors of the National Chamber 
in 1944 and became vice-president for the Northeastern states in 1947. 


W. WALTER WILLIAMS 


Mr. W. Walter Williams was elected chairman of the board of the Committee 
for Economic Development on May 20, 1949. He has been a CED trustee since 
October, 1946. A graduate of the University of Washington, he has been associated 
with the mortgage banking, insurance, and property management business in Seattle 
over a period of years, being president of his firm the past twenty-two years. 

Mr. Williams has been active in community affairs, serving as president of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, chairman of Seattle Community Chest, and president 
of Seattle Rotary. In 1946, he was named Seattle’s most useful citizen. During the 
war years he was president of Washington State National War Fund, CED chair- 
man for the State of Washington, and state chairman of the Washington State De- 
fense Council. He is a past president of the Mortgage Bankers’ Association of 
America and at the present time is chairman of the President's Conference of Fire 
Prevention, a national organization sponsored by fire insurance companies. 


KATHRYN W. DRESDEN 


Kathryn W. Dresden was born in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. She received her B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from the University of Wisconsin, where she majored in history. 

Miss Dresden taught history in Riverside High School, Milwaukee, and was the 
originator of the method of “Teaching History Backwards.” She later became 
Assistant Guidance Director for the Milwaukee high schools. 

During the past two years, she has been doing graduate work in education at 
Stanford University and teaching in San Francisco State College. In June, 1949, 
she received her Doctor of Education degree. 

Dr. Dresden has been a contributor of many articles on teaching of history, 
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guidance, and curriculum to various professional journals. She and Dr. Lucien 
Kinney were co-authors of a book, Better Teaching through Use of Current Ma- 
terials, published, 1949, by Stanford University Press. 

At the present time, she is an Associate Professor of Education, Chico State Col- 
lege, California. 








IRENE E. MAHER 


Irene E, Maher, M.D. was born in New York City. In 1932 she graduated 
cum laude from Russell Sage College with a B.S. in Physical Education. She taught 
physical education on Long Island, New York, and at the same time obtained an 
M.A. from New York University. 

In 1940, she entered the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, was elected 
to Alpha Omega Alpha, and after graduation served an internship at the Philadel- 
phia General Hospital. A three year fellowship in Internal Medicine at the Woman's 
Medical College followed, and in June, 1949, she was appointed Assistant Dean of 
the College. 

Dr. Maher is a Clinical Instructor in Medicine at the Woman's Medical College, 
Assistant Chief of Medicine at the Philadelphia General Hospital, and practices In- 
ternal Medicine in Philadelphia. 








































FLORENCE WOOLSEY HAZZARD 


Florence Woolsey Hazzard earned her A.B. at Goucher College, 1924, where she 
continued for one year as an assistant in psychology. She is a member of Pi Lambda 
Theta, Sigma Delta Epsilon, and Phi Beta Kappa. She was awarded her Ph.D. from 
Cornell University in 1929, two years after she married Albert S. Hazzard. The 
mother of four daughters and a son, Mrs. Hazzard has been active in the Women’s 
Legislative Council for Education in Salt Lake City, in the Women’s Research Club 
at the University of Michigan, and continued her research on achievements of 
American women. Her recent publications include biographies of women in the 
Michigan History Magazine and the Medical Woman's Journal. 
Mr. Hazzard is Director of the Institute for Fisheries Research, Michigan Con- 
servation Department. 
Mrs. Hazzard was recipient of one of the Ella Victoria Dobbs Awards of 1949. 
Her study for Women Pioneers in Democracy was undertaken under the Elizabeth 
King Ellicott fellowship from Goucher College. 


ELISABETH ANTHONY DEXTER 


Elisabeth Anthony Dexter (Mrs. Robert C.) received her A.B. and LL.D. de- 
grees from Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, and her Ph.D. from Clark University. 
She was professor of history for some time at Skidmore College and tutor of history 
at Radcliffe College. Mrs. Dexter is the author of Colonial Women of Affairs: 
Women in Business and the Professions Before 1776. She received the Ella Vic- 
toria Dobbs Award, 1949, for her American Women of Affairs, 1776-1840. 
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Oe re ....F THARINE PEASE 

Department of Psychology 

Barnard College, Columbia University 

New York 27, New York 
First Vice-President ... 

953 North Audubon Road 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
Vice-President .... 

1813 14th Avenue 

Seattle 22, Washington 
Vice- President =e 

6623 Kingsbury Boulevard — 
Clayton, Missouri 
Vice-President 

5105 Edmonson 

Baltimore, Maryland 


.. THELMA CHISHOLM 


.. KATHERINE CLARKE 


..BEULAH TATUM 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 


..Letrie TREFZ 


.. ETHEL WoOopDEN 


Vice-President 
2717 Fulton 
Toledo, Ohio 
Treasurer’ sae 
4607 Connecticut "Avenue, 'N. Ww. 
Washington, D.C 
Consultant .... «May V. SEAGOE 
University of California at Los “Angeles, 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, California 
Journal Editor .... . VIRGINIA LEE BLOCK 
Guidance Department, 'sSeattle Public Schools 
815 Fourth North 
Seattle 9, Washington 
Executive Secretary % 
525 West 113th Street 
New York 25, New York 


.DorotHY VEON 


.. Joy PETERS 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1949-1950 


Committee on Constitutions 
Chairman .. 
953 North “Audubon Road 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Florence Fratcher, Josephine Fugate, Dorothy E. 
Lidolph, Martha j. Kuhlmann, Nell Murphy, Eliza- 
beth Warren 
National Program and haiti Committee 
Chairman .... Laiehae . THELMA CHISHOLM 
1813 14th Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 
Mary Bergen, Martha Carter, Kathy Holzboog, Wil- 
ma Kudzia, Helen Loane, Grace Platts 
Extension Committee 
RIE Se ee ces wing cues BEULAH TATUM 
5105 Edmondson 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Martha Brockman, Helen W. Clapp, Theresa Cop- 
pola, Ruth Harris, Frances Ohlheiser, Helen Walker 
Finance Committee 
RR fg tee raed DorotTHy VEON 
4607 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C 
Virginia Biggy, Katharine Pease, May V. Seagoe, 
Lettie Trefz 
Loan Fund Board 
ESR re ne EILEEN F, STEELE 
210 Brush Creek Blvd. 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 
Gertrude Clarson, Marguerite F. Hall, Dorothy 
Veon, Florence H. Wells, Elizabeth K. Wilson 
Committee on Studies and Awards 
I 5. ook ree Ganga os A.ice H. HAYDEN 
221L Education Hall, University a Washington, 
Seattle 5, Washington 
Elizabeth Bauer, Dorothy Dakin, Florence Heisler, 
Beatrice Young 


..LETTIE TREFZ 


Committee on Public Affairs 
CD cairn Gc cedicde es -sd0e oe ETHEL WOoopEN 
2717 Fulton 
Toledo, Ohio 
Ruth Boynton, Joan Campbell, Betty Huggard, Louise 
Markhus, Martha Tomer, Natalie Truscott 
Committee on Public Relations 
I pati Sacr estat betass sts ROBERTA SHINE 
Hillcrest Hotel 
Toledo, Ohio 
Mary F. Barrv, Carol Bowman, Mary Jane Lang, 
Elsie Lemon, Evelyn R. Powell 
Nominating Committee 
Chairman .... .-HELEN PEARSON 
777 Middle Drive, Woodruff Place 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Pauline Bryant, Martha lacksor, Helen Ross, Mary- 
alice Seagrave, Grace Wilson 
Committee on Study and Allocation of Life Member- 
ship Funds 
SI aide nara ene dipes ee cba ee DorotHy VEON 
4607 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. 
Marie Blazek, Eleanor Brzenk, Mary Buice, Frederica 
B. Coons 
Committee on Revision of the Constitution 
RPS eae THELMA CHISHOLM 
1813 14th Avenue 
Seattle 22, Washington 
Maurine La Caff, Margaret R. Smith, Betty Spornitz, 
Beulah Tatum, Lettie Trefz 
Committee on Systemization of Life Membership Pay- 
ments 
NE ca cs a snek sacar sens To be appointed 
Martha Dickman, Esther Reinking, Martha Schaller, 
Jeannette Stanton, Gladys Willcutt 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS, 1949-1950 


University Chapters 


ALPHA—Mary Jane Lang, 208 Frederick Apts., Colum- 
bia, Missouri 

BeTa—Jane Dolphin, 104 Wellesley Road, Syracuse, 
New York 

GaMMA—Elsie Lemon, 310 West 14th Street, Lawrence, 
Kansas 

DettaA—Elsie Murphy, 309 Queenstown Street, Pitts- 
burgh 10, Pennsylvania 

EPsILON—Emma Birkmaier, 3252 46th Avenue, Minne- 
apolis 6, Minnesota 

ETA—Ruth Marie Carlson, Route 4, Box 659, Renton, 
Washington 

Era—Ruth V. Lyver, 9 Strathmore Road, Havertown, 
Pennsylvania 

THETA—Madeline Cuthbertson, 723 Finkbine Park, 
Towa City, Iowa 

lota—Jane Lindenberg, Alpha Xi Delta, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana 

KaPPaA—Frederica Coons, 948 Alder, Eugene, Oregon 

LaMBDA—Mabel Mangum, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Judd 
Hall, Box 83, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Mu—Esther Crew Bratton, New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York , 

ee ag A E. Stanton, 579 High Street, Worth- 

‘on, 

XI mack ‘Loeffler, 549 South Division, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

Omicron—Dorothy Lidolph, 1620 R Street, Lincoin, 
Nebraska 

Pr—Frances Sadoff, Stevens Hall, Pullman, Washington 

RHo—Anna S. Frankle, 88-43 81st Road, Brooklyn 27, 
New York 

SiGMA—Elsa Mae Smith, 1168 Alma Street, Glendale, 
California 
Tau—Betty Spornitz, Larimore Hall, Wesley College, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Upstton—Katherine Dresden, 2290 Ramona, Palo 
Alto, California 

Cu1—Clara P. McMahon, 1537 Milton Avenue, Balti- 
more 13, Maryland 
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Pst—Mary E. Buice, 105 Sutton Hall, University of Apt. 30, Washington 11, D.C, : 

Texas, Austin, Texas ALPHA Iota—Mary Ellen King, 586 Burdick Drive 
OmEGA—Maurine La Caff, 2709 College Avenue, Ber- Pomona, California 

keley, California ALPHA KappA—Nell Appvy Murphy, Apt. 30, 138 
ALPHA ALPHA—Kathleen Sage, 3320 North Geronimo, Beaver Avenue, State College, Pennsylvania j 

Tucson, Arizona ALPHA LaMBpA—Norma Jean F. Cook, 6119 Love 
ALPHA Beta—Mary Ann Ackerman, 1005 Grant Street, Ave., Dallas 17, Texas 

Madison, Wisconsin ALPHA Mu—Eleanor J. Beck, 1320 East Silver Aven 
ALPHA GAMMA—M. Virginia Biggy, 10 Sunnybank Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Road, West Roxbury 32, Massachuetts ALPHA Nu—Maryalice Seagrave, 350 Warwick Av 
ALPHA ‘DeLtTa—Kathy Holzboog, 921 Levering Avenue, nue, Buffalo 15, New York 4 

Apt. 18, Los Angeles 24, California ALPHA Xi—Elizabeth Sledge, 1621 West Cumberlan 
ALPHA EpstLoN—Dorothy J. Welch, Box 54, Teachers Avenue, Knoxville, Tennessee 

College, Columbia University, New York, New York ALPHA OMICRON—Carol Bowman, 1719 6th Aven 
AtPHA ZeTA—Carolyn Standjsh, 814 Forest Avenue, Greeley, Colorado 

Evanston, Illinois ALPHA Pi1—Mary Hubbart, 16630 Birwood, Detra 
ALPHA ETa—Mary Elizabeth O'Connor, 40 Beacon, 21, Michigan L 

Boston, Massachusetts ALPHA RHO—Grace Norum Platts, 601 Cascade Al 
ALPHA THETA—June E. Ayers, 13 Riggs Road, N.E., nue, Boulder, Colorado 


Alumna Chapters 


CENTRAL Missourt—Florence B. Fratcher, 1514 Rose- NorTHERN On10o—Clara L. Robinson, 3563 Randolp 
mary, Columbia, Mo. : Road, Cleveland Heights 21, Ohio 
CENTRAL OHIO—Agnes Wilhelm, 179 North Ogden PASADENA—Frances A. Ohleiser, 149 South Los Rob 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio Avenue, Pasadena 5, California ‘ 
CuicaGo—Eleanor T. Dungan, 2322 East 69th Street, ta ps gen wien 
Chicago 49, Ilinois PORTLAND—Helen Wylie Clapp, 5632 North Keg 
CounciL BLUFFs-OMAHA—Marie Blazek, 1469 South : _— — 11, Oregon a 
16th, Omaha, Nebraska — IEGO— 5 argaret Olson, 3220 Homer Street, : 
Dayton—Marcella Disbro Smoot, 33 Waverly, Dayton Fi Diego 6, California ‘ 

5, Ohio SAN JosE—Marguerite Shannon, 1233 Hanchett Avg 
Detroit—Margaret Ruth Smith, 631 Merrick, Detroit nue, — Jose Hs California : 
2, Michigan SANTA ARBARA—Helen Hebel Smith, 502 East Sim 
Bvanevenses-Verne Miller, 2158 Bayard Park, Evans- Street, Carpinteria, California 4 
ville, Indiana SOUTHERN INDIANA—Cora Purdy, 736 East Thi 
ns et Chausse, 2107 Alabama Avenue, Street, Bloomington, Indiana ; 
ort Wayne, Indiana SPOKANE—Martha Dickman, The Breslin, Apt. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Irene Titus, 124 North Denny Street, South 729 hey co 9, W reshisghay, 
Indianapolis, Indiana St 11s—Doro Ss o 9 S 

Kanees Urvs—Mibel T. Lelees, 3030 Walrond °7., Loum Dorothy, Scheer Kennel, 446) Seni 
Avenue, Kansas City 3, Missouri eee aes ; es 7 

lonc Bsacit—HHelen Seance. 455 Notth Raymond, SANTA Monic A Bay AREA- Ruth B. Watson, 1638 
Pasadena, California Hilts Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California 3 

Los ANGELES—Clara May Post, 822 North Cypress, ToLepo—Roberta Shine, Hillcrest Hotel, Toledo 4 
Burbank, California _Ohio : 

NorTHERN CALIFORNIA—Martha Schaller, 1629 Waller | WASHINGTON—Betty Huggard, 1112 Broadway North 
Street, San Francisco, California Seattle 2, Washington 5 

NorTHERN INDIANA—Mabel Martindale, 710 South WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA—Mary Munch Bergen, 162 
Eddy Street, South Bend, Indiana Columbus Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 
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Report of the President 


Gune 30, 1949 


| Srapsaeng back over the past four 
years, the activities of the Associ- 
ation fall into perspective, patterns 
emerge, and directions become evident. 

The patterns are, of course, made 
up of many specifics. The reports of 
the committees and of the officers who 
have served so ably and so generously 
speak for themselves. The Fifteenth 
Biennial Council, and the one you are 
attending, are reported elsewhere. 
Visits to chapters evidence steady 
growth in vitality and in level of pro- 
fessional service. Our association pub- 
lications have been revised, and the 
procedures in the National Office have 
been kept current with the changing 
needs of the organization. The JouR- 
NAL, with its world emphasis, has 
kept us constantly in touch with issues 
of interest to us all. Service projects 
and subsidies of various kinds have 
symbolized our active interest in our 
profession and in the women who 
serve in it. 

In overall view, this has been a 
period of transition. Four years ago 
we were facing the end and aftermath 
of war. Maintaining the health of the 
Association during that period required 
many adjustments. Then there came 
our part in the building of the peace, 
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a permanent peace, in which educa- 
tion and an enlightened womanhood 
shall constitute important cornerstones, 

During this period, Pi Lambda 
Theta has grown steadily. We now 
have forty college and twenty-six 
alumnz chapters; three chapters have 
been added during the current bi- 
ennium. The number of initiates per 
year is increasing. The number of 
active members has grown by thirty- 
five percent since 1945. All in all, 
upon 28,270 women has now been 
conferred the right to wear the key of 
Pi Lambda Theta. 

During this period, too, the activi- 
ties of Pi Lambda Theta have increased 
in scope as the vision of areas of po- 
tential service has expanded. That is 
as it should be. An association whose 
members are selected for potential 
leadership has an obligation to con- 
tinuously search for areas of service, 
areas in which new ideas and new 
ways of helping are essential. 

Our Association is, then, robust and 
alert. In the wise hands of our officers- 
elect it will grow, and will find new 
directions for service. 


Respectfully submitted, 
May V. SEAGOE, President 
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PI LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL 
CHAPTER VISITS: 1947-1948, 1948-1949 


Chapter 

*ALPHA—Univ. of Missouri 
*BETA—Syracuse U. 
*GAMMA—Univ. of Kansas 
*DELTA—Univ. of Pittsburgh 
*EPSILON—Univ. of Minnesota 
*ZETA—Univ. of Washington 
*ETA—Univ. of Pennsylvania 
*THETA—Univ. of Iowa 
*]OTA—Indiana Univ. 
*KAPPA—Univ. of Oregon 
*LAMBDA—Univ. of Chicago 
*MU—Cornell Univ. 

*NU—Ohio State 

*XI—Univ. of Michigan 
*OMICRON—Univ. of Nebraska 
*PI—State College of Wash. 
*RHO—NYU 

*SIGMA—USC 


*TAU—Univ. of North Dakota 
*UPSILON—Stanford 


*CHI—Johns Hopkins 
PSI—Univ. of Texas 
*OMEGA—Univ. of Calif. 


*ALPHA ALPHA—Univ. of Arizona 
*ALPHA BETA—Univ. of Wisconsin 
*ALPHA GAMMA—Boston U. 
*ALPHA DELTA—UCLA 

*ALPHA EPSILON—Columbia 
*ALPHA ZETA—Northwestern 
*ALPHA ETA—Harvard 

*ALPHA THETA—George Wash. U 
*ALPHA IOTA—Claremont 
*ALPHA KAPPA—Pa. State 
*ALPHA LAMBDA—SMU 
*ALPHA MU—Univ. of New Mexico 
*ALPHA NU—Univ. of Buffalo 
*ALPHA XI—Univ. of Tennessee 
*ALPHA OMICRON—CSCE 
*ALPHA PI—Univ. of Michigan 
*ALPHA RHO—Univ. of Colorado 
*CENTRAL MO.—Columbia, Mo. 
*CENTRAL OHIO—Columbus 
*CHICAGO 

*COUNCIL BLUFFS OMAHA 
*DAYTON 


Visitor 

K. Clarke 
Dorothy Veon 
K. Clarke 

D. Veon 

L. Trefz 

Alice Hayden 
May Seagoe 
L. Trefz 

K. Pease 
Alice Hayden 
K. Pease 
Dorothy Veon 
K. Pease 

K. Steinmetz 
L. Trefz 
Alice Hayden 
May Seagoe 
Alice Hayden 
May Seagoe 
L. Trefz 
Alice Hayden 
Helen Walker 
May Seagoe 
Helen Walker 
Alice Hayden 
Helen Walker 
Helen Walker 
L. Trefz 

May Seagoe 
Alice Hayden 
May Seagoe 
May Seagoe 
K. Pease 

May Seagoe 
Alice Hayden 
D. Veon 
Helen Walker 
Helen Walker 
D. Veon 
D. Veon 
K. Clarke 
K. Steinmetz 
K. Clarke 
K. Clarke 
K. Pease 

K 


K. Steinmetz 


Date Visited 
Nov. 16, 1948 
April 6-7, 1949 
Dec. 5, 1948 
Nov. 6, 1948 
Dec. 1, 1948 
1947-1948 

Feb. 12, 1948 
Dec. 4, 1948 
Nov. 19-20, 1948 
July 4-5, 1948 
Nov. 23, 1948 
April 8-9, 1949 
Nov. 18, 1948 
Nov. 11, 1948 
Dec. 2, 1948 
1947-1948 

Feb. 21, 1948 
May 7, 1948 
May, 1949 

Nov. 29-30, 1948 
May 13, 1948 
March 7-12, 1949 
Feb. 10, 1948 
Nov. 1948 

May 12, 1948 
March 7-12, 1949 
March 4-7, 1949 
March, 1949 
Feb. 17, 1948 
May 10, 1948 
Feb. 20, 1948 
Feb. 16, 1948 
Nov. 22, 1948 
Feb. 9, 1948 
May 8, 1948 
Nov. 2, 1948 
Nov. 23, 24, 1948 
March 1-2, 1949 
April 5, 1949 
Nov. 14-16, 1948 
Nov. 12, 1948 
Nov. 12, 1948 
Nov. 11, 1948 
Nov. 15, 1948 
Nov. 18, 1948 
Nov. 24, 1948 
Dec. 3, 1948 
Nov. 20, 1948 
March, 1949 
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Chapter 
*DETROIT 
*EVANSVILLE 
*INDIANAPOLIS 
*KANSAS CITY 
*LOS ANGELES 


*NORTHERN CALIF.—SF 
*NORTHERN IND.—South Bend 
*NORTHERN OHIO—Cleveland 
PASADENA 
*PORTLAND 

SAN DIEGO 


SANTA BARBARA 

*SOUTHERN INDIANA—Bloomington 
*SPOKANE 

*ST. LOUIS 

TOLEDO 

*W ASHINGTON—Seattle 
*WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA—Pgh. 
LONG BEACH 


Prospective chapters 


*NEW YORK ALUMN/ 
*WASHINGTON D.C. ALUMN 
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Visitor 

K. Steinmetz 
K. Steinmetz 
K. Steinmetz 
K. Clarke 
Alice Hayden 
Helen Walker 
May Seagoe 
K,. Steinmetz 
L. Trefz 
Helen Walker 
Alice Hayden 
May Seagoe 


K. Pease 
Alice Hayden 
K. Clarke 

K. Steinmetz 
Alice Hayden 
D. Veon 
May Seagoe 


May Seagoe 
May Seagoe 


* Report completed and filed in National Office. 


Date Visited 
Nov. 7, 1948 
Nov., 1948 
Nov. 20, 1948 
Nov. 4, 1948 
May 9, 1948 
March 13, 1949 
May, 1948 
Nov. 6, 1948 
Feb. 12, 1949 
March 13, 1949 
May 15, 1948 
April, 1948 
May, 1949 


Nov. 19-20, 1948 
May 1-2, 1948 
Nov. 18, 1948 
Jan. 1949 
1947-1948 

Nov. 7, 1948 
May 8, 1948 
(installed) 


Feb. 19, 1948 
Feb. 11, 1948 
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Report of the Sirst 
Vice-President 


Yune 15, 1949 


{ee WwoRK of the First Vice-Presi- 
dent for the past year has consisted 
of participating in the duties of the 
National Board in its executive activi- 
ties, serving as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Unified Research, serving as 
Chairman of a special Committee to 
Investigate the Location of the Na- 
tional Office in Permanent Headquar- 
ters, membership on the Committee 
charged with the responsibility of 
selecting the site of the Biennial Coun- 
cil for 1949, installing the Fort Wayne 
Alumnz Chapter on November 13, 
1948, visiting seven other chapters, 
and representing the National Board 
at the Regional Conference held in 
Toledo on May 7, 1949. 

The Committee on Unified Research 
has functioned in an exploratory ca- 
pacity and is submitting a statement of 
purposes and standards for unified re- 
search to the National Board and for 
discussion at Biennial Council. 

The Committee to Investigate the 
Location of the National Office in 
Permanent Headquarters decided that 
for the present the policy of keeping 
the national office and the ofhice of 
the president in the same location be 
followed. The suggestion was made 


in that report that there is a possibility 
that the National Office could be estab- 
lished in about two years at the N.E.A. 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., and 
that this could be investigated again 
at that time. 

Chapter visits were made to Epsilon, 
Theta, Omicron, Tau, Alpha Beta, 
Council Bluffs-Omaha, and Northern 
Ohio Alumnz Chapters. In so far as 
possible the visits were arranged at a 
time when a regular meeting was 
scheduled. Many fine programs were 
heard, a beautiful initiation ceremony 
was observed, evidence was seen of the 
splendid executive ability of the chap- 
ter presidents and other officers, and 
the interest and sincerity of the mem- 
bership in upholding the purposes of 
Pi Lambda Theta were unmistakable. 

The visits to the chapters, the cor- 
respondence with those sending year- 
books and newsletters, attending the 
National Board Meeting at Hotel Mo- 
raine-on-the-Lake at Highland Park, 
Illinois, and the work on the com- 
mittees have been an inspiration and 
a privilege. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LETTIE TREFZ, 
First Vice-President 











Report of Uice-President 


Yune 30, 1949 


ip ADDITION to serving in the policy- 
making and executive responsibili- 
ties of the National Board, the work 
as one of the Vice-Presidents included 
a series of chapter visits to Xi, Alpha 
Pi, Dayton, Detroit, Evansville, In- 
dianapolis, Northern Indiana, and 
Toledo Alumnz Chapters, the chair- 
manship of the standing Committee on 
Public Affairs and the chairmanship 
of two special committees: selection 
of a Council site for 1949 and trans- 
portation and arrangements for the 
Sixteenth Biennial Council at Chicago. 


Stimulating special assignments were 
attendance as a delegate to the Second 
United States Conference on UNESCO 
at Cleveland in April, 1949, participa- 
tion in the Founders’ Day meeting of 
the Northern Ohio Alumnz Chapter 
in November, 1947 and in two re- 
gional conferences, officially at Jack- 
son, Michigan in May, 1948 and in- 
formally at Toledo, Ohio in May, 
1949, 


Respectfully submitted, 
KATHRYN E, STEINMETZ 


Report of Vice-President 


Yune 30, 1949 


I“ ADDITION to serving as a member 
of the National Board in its policy 
making responsibilities, the following 
assignments have been carried out as 
Vice President: 

1. Chapter visits were made to seven 
chapters—Alpha, Gamma, Alpha 
Omicron, Alpha Rho, Central 
Missouri Alumnz, Kansas City 
Alumnz, St. Louis Alumnz. 

2. Served as installing officer of 


Alpha Rho Chapter. 

3. Was guest speaker at Founders’ 
Day dinners at two chapters and 
at a summer school tea for all 
women in Education at another. 

4, Represented the National Board 
at the Area Conference sponsored 
by the Kansas City Alumnz Chap- 
ter. 

Respectfully submitted, 
KATHERINE CLARKE 
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Report of Vice-President 


Yune 30, 1949 


s A Vice-President it has been my 
privilege to participate on the 
national board in its policy-making and 
its other executive responsibilities. In 
addition it has been my pleasure to 
serve as a chapter visitor, national 
representative at the Spokane regional 
conference, delegate to the UNESCO 
Conference at San Francisco, and chair- 
man of the Committee on Unified 


Research and Studies and Awards. 
The chapters visited were: Alpha 
Delta, Alpha Iota, Kappa, Los Angeles 
Alumnz, Omega, Pi, Portland Alum- 
nz, Sigma, Spokane Alumnz, Upsilon, 
Washington Alumna, and Zeta. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALICE H. HAYDEN 
Vice-President 


Report of Vice-President 


Yune 30, 1949 


T= MAJOR responsibility of this 
office was chairmanship of the Na- 
tional Program and Project Committee. 
The report of this committee is printed 
elsewhere in this volume. 

Other activities of the office in- 
cluded giving the Founders’ Day speech 
at Eta Chapter of the University of 
Pennsylvania on November 6, 1948; 
and several chapter visits. Chapters 


visited during November, 1948 were 
Alpha Zeta (Northwestern), Iota 
(Indiana), Lambda (Chicago), Nu 
(Ohio State), Central Ohio Alumnz 
(Columbus), Chicago Alumna, and 
Southern Indiana Alumnz (Blooming- 
ton). 

Respectfully submitted, 

KATHARINE PEASE 

Vice-President 





Report of the Sreasurer 


Yuly 1, 1948 to Yune 30, 1949 


N ADDITION to serving on the Na- 
tional Board in an executive ca- 

pacity, the work of the National 
Treasurer has included various assign- 
ments. 

As a representative of the National 
Association, the following chapters 
were visited during the past year: 
Beta, Delta; Mu, Alpha Kappa, Alpha 
Nu, Alpha Xi, and Western Pennsy!- 
vania Alumnz. I also represented Pi 
Lambda Theta at the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science held in Washington, 
D.C., September, 1948. Special Board 
assignments have .included chairman- 
ship of the committee to study the use 
of life membership funds and, in addi- 
tion, a member of the program plan- 
ning committee for the 16th Biennial 
Council. 

As a National Officer, I have served 
during the past year on three com- 
mittees. 

1. Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. The views of the Treas- 
urer are incorporated in the sepa- 
rate report presented by the 
Committee on Finance. 

2. Member of the Loan Fund 
Board. The work of the Treas- 
urer on the Loan Fund Board 
consists of checking loans, es- 
pecially securities presented, and 
safeguarding the vested financial 
interests of the Association. She 


also signs the necessary papers 
and documents for the loans 
which are made during the year 
and executes the release of notes 
after loans have been repaid. 

3. Member of the Committee on 

Public Affairs. 

Major activities of the Treasurer 
have dealt with the finances of the 
Association. 

All financial transactions of the Na- 
tional Association are made on a cash 
receipt and a cash disbursement basis 
through the General Fund. Our operat- 
ing receipts during the 1947-49 Bi- 
ennium were approximately $49,450.00 
as contrasted with the Operating Dis- 
bursements which amounted to ap- 
proximately $48,850.00. This repre- 
sents an increase of approximately 
$600.00 in receipts over disbursements. 

The financial status of an organiza- 
tion should be interpreted in terms of 
the membership and the cost per mem- 
ber, An interesting comparison of per 
member costs during the three last bi- 
enniums is shown below: 

The 1947-49 Biennium cost $6.33 
per member. 

The 1945-47 Biennium cost $4.65 
per member. 

The 1943-45 Biennium cost $3.62 
per member. 

“During the past year 921 persons 
paid into National Association $3.00 
for National dues and 814 members 
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paid $2.00 in National dues. This 
number included 1,735 initiates.” The 
per member cost during the past year 
was $2.83. 

At the 15th Biennial Council in 
Portland, Oregon, emphasis was placed 
on life memberships as a means of in- 
creasing our operating receipts for the 
1947-49 Biennium. Thirty-five per- 
cent of the payments on life member- 
ships are transferred to the General 
Fund for use in meeting expenses dur- 
ing the Biennium. During the 1947- 
49 Biennium 48 persons took out life 
memberships, which gives an accumu- 
lative number of 1,179 life members. 
The amount budgeted the last Bi- 
ennium for Operating Receipts from 
“Life Membership Payments—35%” 
was $1,542.00 as contrasted to $435.05 
which was actually received. This 
meant that our receipts had to be in- 
creased by other means or curtail cer- 
tain expenses which had previously 
been approved by the Association. 

The cost of the JOURNAL has in- 
creased, due primarily to the rise of 
printing costs. This increase in cost 
per member of the last three bienniums 
is indicated below: 

The JOURNAL during the 1947-49 
Biennium cost $1.85 per member. 

The JOURNAL during the 1945-47 
Biennium cost $1.54 per member. 

The JOURNAL during the 1943-45 
Biennium cost $.75 per member. 

The National Association bears a 
very heavy financial load for each Bi- 
ennial Council. The 1947 Biennial 
Council cost $10,954.19 which aver- 
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aged $173.88 per chapter. Each chap- 
ter contributes $30 during the Bi- 
ennium toward the expenditures of the 
Council. 

Pi Lambda Theta is a growing or- 
ganization not only in terms of the 
total membership but also in the num- 
ber of chapters in the United States 
in leading educational institutions. 
This increase in the number of chap- 
ters, together with the rising costs of 
transportation, has increased disburse- 
ments for chapter visits. The growth 
in the national organization has neces- 
sitated additional services rendered by 
our National Office, which, in turn, 
has meant a greater outlay of funds. 

During the next Biennium the Na- 
tional Association is faced with the 
problem of setting up headquarters in 
New York City which involves the 
paying of rent, purchasing of office 
equipment, and miscellaneous items. 
During the last four years our Na- 
tional President secured office space 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, without the accompanying 
financial outlay. 

With the costs of the National As- 
sociation increasing the next Biennium 
as a result of a growth in membership 
and in services extended, our Operat- 
ing Disbursements will obviously be 
increased. These disbursements may 
be offset by seeking additional means 
of increasing our Operating Receipts. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Dorotuy H. VEON, 
National Treasurer 





Report of the @xecutive Secretary 
Yune 30, 1949 


HE REPORT of the Executive Secre- 

tary for the sixteenth Biennium 
divides itself into three parts: (1) 
Follow-up action on proposals or mo- 
tions made at the August, 1947, and 
November, 1949 National Board meet- 
ings, (2) routine action and (3) mem- 
bership statistics. 


Follow-Up Action 

Minutes of the Board Meetings. The 
minutes of the National Board meet- 
ings were prepared and one copy sent 
to each member of the Board. 

Supplement to the JOURNAL. The 
Executive Secretary assisted in the 
preparation and compilation of ma- 
terial for the Supplement which was 
issued as a separate issue of the JOUR- 
NAL in November, 1947. Materials 
prepared were: Minutes of the Coun- 
cil meetings on August 9-16, 1947, 
a list of Board actions, and lists of 
delegates and visitors in attendance 
at Council. 

Combination of the Master File with 
the Personal Record Card File. In 
view of the lack of filing space in 
the National office and to reduce ship- 
ping costs whenever the National of- 
fice is moved, the process of combining 
the master file with the personal record 
card files was begun in the last bi- 
ennium. That work has been com- 
pleted this year. A three-by-five white 
personal record card was designed to 
fit into a permanent master file. All 
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information from the old-type yellow 
personal record cards was transferred 
to the new ones. An index of the 
28,270 members, listed by chapter and 
initiation date, has also been compiled 
in two looseleaf folders for ready 
reference. 

JOURNALS sent Overseas. In accord- 
ance with the National Board action of 
March, 1948, chapters were invited 
to submit names of members living 
overseas. A year’s free subscription to 
the Pi Lambda Theta JOURNAL was 
sent to all those received, 31 in all. 
In addition, two chapters underwrote 
subscriptions for 8 non-members teach- 
ing in other countries. 

Financial Follow-up. Following di- 
rectives from the 1947 Council, the 
national office sent a total of $950 for 
rehabilitation projects in Germany and 
in Hungary. One thousand dollars was 
also sent to the American Book Center 
in Washington, D.C. for books sent 
to Philippine teachers colleges, The 
one loan of $1,000 granted in this bi- 
ennium was paid in September, 1948, 
and the amount due on the loan made 
in 1936 was written off the books. 


Routine Action 
Mailings. In addition to routine 
mailing of supplies to chapters, 8 let- 
ters from officers and standing commit- 
tees, and 4 Bulletins of the Commis- 
sion on International Educational Re- 
construction, these were mailed on 
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order: 118 recordings of Song of Serv- 
ice and 5 recordings of Hail to the 
Founders, 3 single copies of songs, 2 
single copies of Women in the Pro- 
fessions, 21 single copies of the JourR- 
NAL. 

Chapter Installations. Two new 
alumnz chapters and one college chap- 
ter were welcomed into Pi Lambda 
Theta during the biennium: Long 
Beach, California Alumnz Chapter in 
May, 1948; Alpha Rho at Boulder, 
Colorado, in July, 1948; and Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana Alumnz, in October, 
1948. 

Certificates of Membership. A small, 
wallet-sized card with modernized 
wording was printed for both regular 
and life membership certificates and 
used for the first time this biennium. 
One was sent to each of the 1,735 mem- 
bers initiated during the biennium. 

Record-keeping. The National office 
serves as a Clearing house for business 
between chapters and committee mem- 
bers, and for contacting individual 
members through the JOURNAL. This 
biennium special efforts were made 
to follow-up members. The entire mail- 
ing list in the National office for the 
JOURNAL was checked against that 
of the publisher, and wherever in- 
effective addresses were found, Chap- 
ter officers were contacted and current 
information requested. The results of 
the revised lists are shown in the tables 
which follow. 


Ballots: The following ballots were 
taken by mail. 
1. To approve plan for sending the 
Pt LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL to 
members of the Association liv- 
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ing outside North America. AP- 
PROVED March 24, 1948. 

2. To approve granting a charter 
for the establishment of a chap- 
ter of Pi Lambda Theta to be 
known as Alpha Rho Chapter 
at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. APPROVED 
June, 1948. 

3. To approve giving Mr. Tom 
Hiraga in Japan permission to 
translate and use materials from 
the Pi LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL. 
APPROVED June 9, 1948. 

4. To select the site for the 16th 
Biennial Council. University of 
Chicago selected, January 14, 
1948. 

5. To approve the application of Pi 
Lambda Theta for affiliate mem- 
bership in the World Organiza- 
tion for the Teaching Profession. 
APPROVED May 1, 1949. 

6. To approve payment of trans- 
portation to Council for the 
JouRNAL editor. APPROVED 
May 23, 1949. 

7. To approve the appointment of 
Joy G. Peters as the new Execu- 
tive Secretary and payment of her 
transportation from New York. 
APPROVED May 25, 1949. 


Chapter Ballots: 

1. To approve revised budget as 
submitted by the National Board 
for the biennium July 1, 1947 
through June 30, 1949. AP- 
PROVED. 

2. To approve nominations for na- 
tional officers made in March, 
1948 by the Nominating Com- 
mittee: National Treasurer: Doro- 
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thy Veon; National First Vice- 
President, Mrs. Lettie Trefz; Na- 
tional Vice-President, Katherine 
Clarke, APPROVED. 

3. To approve the application of 
the EDUCATION CLUB of the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado for membership in Pi 
Lambda ‘Theta. APPROVED 
July 1, 1948. 

4. To accept petition of the Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana group, Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana to be granted a 
charter in Pi Lambda Theta. 
APPROVED October, 1948. 


Membership Statistics. The upward 
trend in the number of new members 
continued this year, hitting a five-year 
high of 1,735. Table I at the end of 
this report represents the initiates by 
chapters for a three-year period. A 
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more complete comparison of totals 
is given in Table III which classifies 
membership over five years. 

Table III indicates that the total 
number of regular members paying 
active dues last year (6,510) is greater 
than for any other year. 

Twenty members joined the life 
membership roll this year (see Table 
III) and eight of them completed 
membership in one payment. 

In submitting this report, may I add 
my deep appreciation to members of 
the National Board for the privilege 
of serving as Secretary, and to both 
national and chapter officers for their 
splendid cooperation and help. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GERALDINE JOHNSTON, 
Executive Secretary 
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TABLE I 
INITIATES BY CHAPTER 

1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 Total 

Chapter Oct.-Feb.— Oct.-Feb.— Oct.-Feb.— Initiates 

SS Jan. June Total} SS Jan. June Total} SS Jan. June Total to Date 
ALPHA 17 Ir 15 43 13 13 12 38 a1 11 12 44 1,136 
BETA - 32 56 88 31 28 41 «100 16 14 50 80 1,305 
GAMMA _ 10 6 16 a 10 13 23 — 9 _ 9 985 
DELTA _ Ir 17 - 12 28 40 _ 2 Ir 13 708 
EPSILON -- 15 23 38 8 - 34 42 _ 30 30 937 
ZETA 9 12 1s 36 10 4 23 37 12 8 22 42 833 
ETA — 2 = '# ae” ee 5 .” ae 749 
THETA 15 -- 15 30 8 5 10 23 7 7 8 22 724 
IOTA 20 17 4 79 28 21 16 65 39 21 32 92 1,293 
KAPPA 5 12 10 27 -- 22 22 33 8 18 59 828 
LAMBDA 20 4 a2 9 10 ¢ 38 — 5 6 II 705 
—- @7- rn eaei- — &€ #is -—- 8 8 1,092 
NU 22 8 _ 70 97 26 — 1233 30 16 — 46 1,424 
XI "7 - &#» Sis - *s #1; sts —- &@ 1,210 
OMICRON II — 38 49 19 16 4038 56 _- —- 52 52 952 
PI _- 11 7 18 18 I 20 99 12 16 20 8 536 
RHO _- 1s 1s 30 — 16.25 41 = 5 18 23 926 
SIGMA — — gs 8 _- =— & — oe oe 835 
AU 3 3 5 II 5 8 4 17 6 _ 8 14 374 
UPSILON ; —- @ “u «@ OCs 6é =—- 8 - 1,035 
CHI — — 9 9 _ 7 — 7 -- -- 10 10 203 
PSI 28 — 28 56 — 7 1s 22 — 16 -- 16 762 
OMEGA a 22 —- 2 24 = 19 43 -= -- 24 24 941 
A.ALPHA — 11 16 27 —- 13 10 23 — 3 18 21 411 
ABETA 36 25 37 98 14 30 72 10 30 38 78 893 
A.GAMMA 16 17 56 89 16 16 32 64 14 17 — 31 689 
A.DELTA — 17 16 33 — 14 13 27 — 18 28 46 646 
A.EPSILON 34 27 34 5 24 23 "5 #122 56 32 83 170 1,575 
A.ZETA 17 _— 14 31 16 9 27 52 32 = 34 66 689 
A.ETA —_ 13 II 24 2 _ 14 16 I — 9 10 202 
A.THETA _ 5 6 11 — 5 13 18 — 6 20 26 218 
AIOTA 8 — 24 32 — 8 15 23 — — 23 23 256 
A.KAPPA 14 as 47 61 14 —_ 39 53 17 8 — 35 623 
A.LAMBDA _ 10 7 17 -- 6 9 15 -— 7 12 19 173 
A.MU _-_ — 10 10 6 II 17 2 9 24 35 201 
A.NU 5 -— 15 20 — ” 18 52 — 21 25 46 215 
AXI 13 — 35 8 _ _ 28 — os 4r 41 312 
A.OMICRON 17 13 14 44 16 26 6 48 15 18 20 53 45 
API -- 3 _ 13 II 18 35 _ 23 —_ 23 145 
A.RHO =: _- — -_ - - hc 8s a2 8 £6 78 
TOTAL 360 392 819 1571 | 486 392 807 1685 | 420 363 9523 1735 28,270 
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TABLE Ill 
CLASSIFIED MEMBERSHIP FOR FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 
1944-45 1945-46 | 1946-47 1947-48 1948 -49 

Voting 

Initiates 1,354 | 1,206 | 1,592 1, 685 1,735 

Old Members 2,620 2,761 | 4,209 3,099 3,470 
Chapter Field 690 | 553 324 583 656 
National Field 522 | 529 | 338 | 472 649 

Total Voting and | 

Field 5,186 5,139 | 6,442 5,839 6,510 

Life 974 1,046 | 1, 101 1,129 1,149 
Honorary » 30 | 30 30 30 

GRAND TOTAL| 6,195 | 6,15 | 7.573 | 6,998 | 7,689 

TABLE IV 
TRANSFERS 
ee | haar 
Requests from | Suggestions | | Transfers 
YEAR 5 | Requests for 
Individuals | from Chapters | Certification | Completed 
1947-48 10 141 155 
1948-49 15 23 "4 112 




















Committee Report on 


Revisions 


of Chapter 


Constitutions 


URING the biennium, the com- 
D mittee has approved revisions in 
the constitutions of two chapters. Pro- 
posed revisions of a third chapter are 
now in committee. 

All but three chapters have had 
their constitutions approved since their 
revision in order to comply with 
changes in the National Constitution. 

The committee makes the following 
recommendations: 

1. That each chapter submitting 
amendments or revisions, sup- 
ply the constitution committee 
with a copy of their old con- 


stitution and the proposed 
changes for each member of the 
committee. 


2. That the constitution committee 
be reduced in size from seven 
members to not more than five 


members. 
. That if at all possible the mem- 
bers be appointed from a geo- 
graphical region which would 


enable them to meet together 
too much 


without 

travel. 
Respectfully submitted, 

GENEVIEVE BIXLER 

GALETA KARR 

RuTH G. O'BRIEN 

MARIE STRUNCK 

BEULAH TATUM 

ETHEL WOODEN 

JOSEPHINE FUGATE, Chairman 


entailing 
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Report of the llational Program 


and Prozects Committee 
Yune 30, 19.49 


HE PROGRAM activities of an or- 

ganization mark the quality and 
character of that organization. Pro- 
grams of Pi Lambda Theta chapters 
throughout the country show an im- 
pressive scope of emphasis and service 
which characterize this group as par- 
ticularly active in two major areas: 
the problems of the teacher in our own 
country, and international understand- 
ing. 

Program Themes 

Themes in the area of problems of 
the teacher in our own country in- 
cluded many on the teacher as indi- 
vidual and citizen; the pupil-teacher 
relationship; development of profes- 
sional pride in education; some phase 
or phases of teacher recruitment; de- 
velopment of appreciation in teaching. 

Other programs were centered 
around research in education; looking 
at education from inside and outside; 
one hundred years of education; re- 
sponsibilities of the educated woman 
in the teaching situation; group dy- 
namics; women in international serv- 
ice. 

Themes in the area of international 
understanding included those having 
to do with UNESCO; promoting un- 
derstanding and international unity; 
education and teachers throughout the 
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world; foreign education; the teach- 
er’s role in making the peace; problems 
of education in a postwar world; 
intercultural relations. Several chapters 
emphasized the future, and the con- 
tribution of the individual teacher to 
the mental health of the world. 


Activities in the Area of Problems 
of the Teacher in Our Own Country 

More than half the chapters report 
activities centered around teacher re- 
cruitment and personal problems of 
the teacher and the teaching profes- 
sion. These activities include talks to 
students of education and to high 
school students; teas, weekly coffee 
hours, open house, and panel discus- 
sions for high school students; talks 
by teachers from other lands; com- 
munity forums; and educational con- 
ference sponsorship. Several chapters 
report use of visual aids in this aspect 
of program service. Others have given 
recognition to outstanding freshmen 
in education, or cooperated on the in- 
vestigation and initiation of FTA 
groups. 

Other activities in this area included 
sponsorship of joint meetings with 
other educational and community 
groups; discussions and activities on 
local and state legislative problems; 
meetings on special professional prob- 
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lems and techniques such as state li- 
braries, sociodrama, welfare projects, 
public relations in teaching, reading, 
state aid to education of the handi- 
capped; sponsorship of reading and 
education conferences and conventions. 


Activities in the Area of 
International Understanding 

Several chapters have continued to 
send books and educational materials 
to teachers and schools abroad. More 
than five hundred dollars worth of 
books was sent to Europe, particularly 
to Germany through Dr. Marion Ed- 
man; more money was contributed to 
the Philippine project of 1947-48 (re- 
ported in the October, 1948 JOURNAL, 
pages 46-7). More than five hundred 
dollars worth of educational materials 
was sent to the Philippines and Eu- 
rope (England, France, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Bavaria, Poland). 
More than five hundred dollars was 
contributed to CARE for sending 
packages to Europe (including Ger- 
many, Austria, Greece). 
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Other activities in this area included 
panel discussions by students and 
teachers from other countries; scholar- 
ships and aids for exchange teachers; 
adoption of a French village, a war 
orphan, and support of a school in 
Holland; contributions to children in 
Palestine. 


Program Planning Bulletin 

One Program Planning Bulletin was 
sent to chapter presidents and program 
chairman in the fall. This Bulletin 
emphasized the theme “Challenge to 
Action” and served to inform chapters 
of program activities on the national 
scale up to that time. 


Program Notes 
Periodic reports of chapter program 
activities reached individual members 
through the JOURNAL’s section on 
program notes, edited by Verna White, 
a member of the national committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
KATHARINE PEASE 











Report of the Finance Committee 


HE REPORT from the Finance Com- 
mittee will center upon an analysis 
of our investments, with recommenda- 
tions, and an additional recommenda- 
tion concerning delinquent life mem- 


bership dues. 


Analysis of Investments 

In the early spring of 1949 the 
National Treasurer made a survey of 
some of the savings banks throughout 
the country to determine whether there 
were banks other than those in which 
Pi Lambda Theta has invested funds 
which offer higher rates of interest. It 
was found that interest rates, in gen- 
eral, varied from 1% to 114%. Most 
of these banks paid 1% on balances 
up to $1,000 and 114% with balances 
between $1,000 and $5,000. A few 
paid 114 to 114% on balances between 
$1,000 and $5,000. Only one bank 
was paying 2% (savings up to 
$10,000). 

A review of the interest rates re- 
ceived from banks in which Pi Lambda 
Theta now has savings accounts indi- 
cated that the rate of interest in six of 
the banks was averaging 114% and 
one 2% (the latter earmarked for the 
“General Fund”). The rate of interest 
Pi Lambda Theta is now receiving is 
less than that which might be obtained 
from U. S. Savings Bonds. It is recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee that 
the approximate $20,000 in the ‘Life 
Membership Fund” now invested in 
four savings banks and yielding 114% 
be withdrawn from these banks and be 
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reinvested in U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series G, yielding 244% annual in- 
terest paid semiannually. These bonds, 
of course, would be earmarked for the 
“Life Membership Fund” and supple- 
ment those bonds which have pre- 
viously been purchased for the “Life 
Membership Fund.” This reinvestment 
would assure the Association that the 
money is still being set aside in a 
special fund; it would, in addition, 
increase the yield of interest from 
114% to 2Y%%. 

At the present time our savings ac- 
counts in three banks exceed $5,000, 
which is the maximum insured pro- 
tection for a depositor. All three of 
these savings banks contain monies 
earmarked for the “Life Membership 
Fund.” By converting these three ac- 
counts into U. S. Savings Bonds, we 
shall, of course, relieve the danger of 
losing funds exceeding the $5,000 
limit. 

To take care of monies collected 
annually for the “Life Membership 
Fund” the Association could do one of 
two things: 

1. Maintain one savings account ear- 
marked for ‘Life Membership Fund” 
and later reinvest these funds in U. S. 
Savings Bonds or other approved, 
sound investments, so that the account 
never exceeds $5,000 or 

2. Invest currently the income from 
Life Membership; a large number of 
small-denomination bonds may not 
justify the additional space needed in 
safety-deposit boxes. 
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All of the surplus funds of the 
National organization are invested in 
either savings accounts or U. S. Bonds, 
which, at the present time, is sound 
practice. The Association also main- 
tains a checking account with the 
Mellon Bank in Pittsburgh. 


Suggestions or Recommendations for 
Investing Funds of Pi Lambda Theta 

The following suggestions or recom- 
mendations, in general, reaffirm 
present practices for investing funds of 
the National Association: 

1. Pi Lambda Theta should make 
deposits only in a bank insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, which protects 
bank deposits from loss: (In the 
spring of 1949 only about 1 bank 
in 15 was not insured by FDIC.) 
a. Each bank approved by the 

Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation for deposit in- 
surance must meet rigid stand- 
ards. 

b. Adherence to those standards 
is checked regularly through 
bank examinations. 

c. If, despite these precautions, 
an occasional insured bank 
gets into trouble, the FDIC 
provides the cash to protect 
depositors. 

2. Pi Lambda Theta’s savings ac- 
counts should not exceed $5,000 
since the maximum protection for 
a depositor in an insured bank is 
$5,000. (In many banks no inter- 
est is paid on balances over 
$5,000) 

3. If interest on savings accounts be 
less than that which may be re- 
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ceived from U. S. Savings Bonds 

or other approved sound invest- 

ments, it is suggested that Pi 

Lambda Theta consider investing 

its funds in U. S. Savings Bonds: 

a. If the /nterest on our invest- 
ments is not currently needed 
for operating expenses, it is 
recommended that Series F 
12-year Appreciation Bonds 
be purchased. The yield is 
2.53 percent interest com- 
pounded semiannually when 
held to maturity. These bonds 
are redeemable after six 
months from issue date on 
30 days’ written notice. These 
may be issued in the names 
of unincorporated associations 
as well as corporations. (Series 
E 10-year bonds yielding 2.9 
percent are issued only in the 
names of individuals. ) 

b. If the interest on our invest- 
ments és currently needed for 
operating expenses, it is 
recommended that Series G 
12-year Current-Income Bonds 
be purchased. Two and one- 
half percent annual interest is 
paid semiannually to the 
registered owner by United 
States Treasury check. These 
bonds are redeemable after 
six months from issue date on 
30 days’ written notice. Series 
G Bonds, like Series F, are 
issued to non-bank investors, 
as well as to individuals. 

The status of investments for the 
Association should not be static. A 
careful study should be made during 
each biennium. At a later date insured 
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savings accounts may yield a rate of 
interest greater than that obtained from 
U. S. Savings Bonds. Other forms of 
sound investments might also be con- 
sidered by the Association. 


Delinquent Life Membership Dues 

It is recommended by the Finance 
Committee that dues of delinquent life 
members be written off at the rate of 
$2.00 each year from the date of first 
payment until the full amount paid has 
expired, after which delinquent life 
members will become delinquent as 
regular National members. 


For reinstatement: It is recom- 


mended that a lapse in the payment of 
life membership will result in the pay- 
ment of the full $40 if the member 
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wishes to be reinstated as a life mem- 
ber. This would mean that those who 
are paying for Life Membership on 
installments at the $25 rate would be 
required to pay the full $40 if there is 
a lapse of payment. It would also mean 
that those who are paying for Life 
Membership on installments at the 
$40 rate would be required to pay, in 
one lump sum, the difference between 
$40 and the amount previously paid on 
Life Membership. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DorotHy H. VEON, Chairman 
May V. SEAGOE 

CLARA C. STALLARD 

LETTIE TREFZ 

HELEN M. WALKER 











Report of the &xtension 


Committee 


} sai the past biennium charters 
have been granted to three new 
chapters of Pi Lambda Theta. At the 
1949 Council delegates will be received 
for the first time from Alpha Sigma at 
Colorado State University, from Long 
Beach Alumnez and Fort Wayne 
Alumne. 

Letters of inquiry concerning the 
procedures for forming new chapters 
of Pi Lambda Theta have been more 
numerous than at any time in the pre- 
vious six years—the period for which 
the chairman has had direct informa- 
tion. Some of these letters came 
from college officials and some from 
members of Pi Lambda Theta; some 
were addressed to the national office 
and some to the chairman of the 
Extension Committee. All such letters 
were answered by the chairman and 
copies of the appropriate forms sent 
even if there seemed little likelihood 
that a chapter would develop. Cor- 
respondence has been carried on during 
the biennium with fifteen members in 
fifteen communities concerning the 
organization of alumnz groups. Three 
of these groups reported that they are 
holding meetings and hope ultimately 
to petition for a charter. Correspond- 
ence has been carried on with twenty 
colleges during the biennium. Present 
indications are that in four or five of 
these institutions conditions are favor- 
able for the development of a chapter. 
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It does not seem appropriate to men- 
tion here the names of the cities and 
colleges concerned but full information 
has been recorded in a report submitted 
to the National Board. 

Certain matters of board general 
policy with respect to its extension 
program must be faced by the organiza- 
tion. One of these relates to the forma- 
tion of chapters in state teachers col- 
leges. Of the inquiries received this 
biennium, eight came from teachers 
colleges. There are no readily available 
criteria by which the strongest teachers 
colleges can be objectively selected. A 
school without graduate students is 
not likely to be able to sustain a 
vigorous chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
inasmuch as students are seldom 
eligible for membership until the 
second semester of their junior year at 
the earliest, yet the proportion of 
graduate students in a college is an 
artificial criterion which one would 
hesitate to rely upon. Some relatively 
weak schools now have a master’s pro- 
gram ; some admirable teachers colleges 
have agreed to specialize on under- 
graduate work, leaving the graduate 
program to state universities. 

The prior presence of a chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi in most of the teachers 
colleges is one reason why it would be 
expedient for us to consider only the 
larger and more vigorous institutions, 
which have enough eligible students to 
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provide leadership for both societies 
without undue strain. 

If Pi Lambda Theta should place a 
chapter in any state teachers college, it 
is almost certain (a) that we should 
immediately receive a larger number 
of requests from other teachers col- 
leges, (b) that there is no reason to 
anticipate that it would be the strongest 
schools which would make the first 
requests, and (c) that drawing up a 
master list of schools from which 
petitions would be welcomed would be 
an exceedingly difficult undertaking. 

Aside from teachers colleges and 
municipal colleges, the number of 
schools which do not now have a chap- 
ter but which have a department of 
Education sufficiently large to support 
a strong chapter is not very great. 

The formation of new alumnz chap- 
ters seems imperative in order to serve 
the needs of the members who leave 
our college chapters every year. A 
glance at the accompanying map will 
indicate that at present we have no 
alumnz chapter east of Pittsburgh and 
none between the Missouri River and 
the Pacific Coast. What becomes of our 
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members who move into these sec- 
tions? Several large cities so near one 
or more college chapters that they must 
have a fairly large number of alumnz 
residents, have no alumnz chapter. 
At present we have 40 colleges and 
26 alumnz chapters, and the propor- 
tion of alumnz chapters is steadily 
rising. Obviously a progressive change 
in the general nature of the association 
is taking place. The Founders pre- 
sumably contemplated an association of 
college groups, and even when alumne 
groups were admitted, it was at first 
not on an equal footing. However we 
must either relinquish members when 
they leave the college community or 
make it easier for them to remain in 
alumnz chapters. These membership 
changes also have implications for pro- 
gram that should not be overlooked. 


HELEN BRAGDON 

RUTH COTTON 

HELEN HAWKES 

LAURA T. TYLER 

BEULAH C,. VAN WAGENEN 
FLORENCE WILSON 

HELEN M. WALKER, Chairman 
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URING the biennium of 1947-1949 
the Loan Fund Board of Pi 
Lambda Theta performed two func- 
tions: the approval of loans and the 
drawing up of a new set of principles 
to govern the granting of loans. 

Two applications for loans were con- 
sidered and approved. In August of 
1948 a loan of $600.00 was granted 
to Miss Yvonne Olivia Cole to study in 
Mexico under Diego Rivera. Miss Cole 
later refused the loan to accept a posi- 
tion on the faculty of Fisk University. 
A loan of $1,000.00 was approved in 
September of 1948 for Miss Joan 
Marie Madsen to study for a master’s 
degree at the University of Michigan. 

A study of principles governing 
the granting of loans was made and 
submitted to the National Board. The 
results of the study are as follows: 

1. The recipient need not be a Pi 
Lambda Thetan. 

2. The recipient should be con- 
sidering a career in education, pref- 
erably in the field of teaching itself. 

3. The recipient should be a woman. 

4. The work to be carried on with 
the loan should be done in the field 
of education; that is, it should con- 
tribute to the making of a better 
teacher. 

5. Loans should be made to graduate 
students preferably. 

6. The size of the loan should be 
not less than $200.00 nor more than 
$1,000.00 except in unusual cases. 
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7. Previous financial obligations 
should be carefully considered. Total 
loan burden should not exceed 
$1,000.00 


8. Types of loan collateral accept- 
able are: 

a. Insurance policies, stocks, or 
bonds signed over to the organization 
until the loan is paid. 

b. Signature of parent (or guar- 
dian) required on all loans made to 
gitls under twenty-one years of age 
and of all others who can present no 
loan collateral, said signature being 
acceptable only after an investigation 
of the family status, including its 
credit rating. 

9. Loans granted to an unmarried 
girl should be paid in full before her 
marriage unless the recipient continues 
in her profession. 

10. The loan committee should con- 
sider carefully the specific qualifica- 
tions of the candidate, such as charac- 
ter, personality, scholarship, health, 
and age. To this end, recommendations 
from teachers, a minister, a doctor, 
former employers, or other persons of 
good standing in the community should 
be required. 

The Loan Fund Board also sug- 
gested that if undergraduates are con- 
sidered for loans, the recommendation 
of the local Pi Lambda Theta Chapter 
be required, 

Respectfully submitted, 
EILEEN FRENCH STEELE, Chairman 
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Report of the Committee on 


Studies and Awards 
August 


URING 1948-1949, announcements 
D were printed, form letters were 
prepared, and publicity was released to 
professional journal editors, colleges 
and universities, directors of organiza- 
tions concerned with women’s interests, 
and national officers and chapter presi- 
dents of Pi Lambda Theta. Many 
inquiries were received following the 
announcement of the awards. 

Entries for the past biennium have 
been judged on the basis of the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

1. Coverage and completeness 

2. Purpose for which study was 

made 
. Scholarly method 
. Interest appeal 
. Style 
. Organization 
. Evaluation—use made of data 

obtained 
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152 1949 


8. Special features 
9. Suitability for publication 
10. Emphasis on professional prob- 
lems and _ contributions of 
women 
The 1948 award was granted to Dr. 
Elwyn A. Morey for her study on 
“Vocational Interests and Personality 
Characteristics of Women Teachers.” 
In 1949 awards were made to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Anthony Dexter whose study 
was on “American Women of Affairs, 
1776-1840” and to Mrs. Florence W. 
Hazzard for her contribution on 
“Women Pioneers in Democracy.” 


ELIZABETH BAUER 
DoroTHy DAKIN 
FLORENCE HEISLER 
BEATRICE YOUNG 

ALICE HAYDEN, Chairman 








URING the biennium, the Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs has fol- 
lowed the directive from the delegates 
to furnish information on legislation 
affecting education and the status of 
women and to stimulate individual 
action. With the crucial educational 
problems under consideration, it would 
have been impossible to keep abreast 
of Congressional action without the 
cooperation of Mr. R. B. Marston, 
Director of the Legislative and Federal 
Relations Division of the National 
Education Association. He supplied 
each chapter legislative chairman with 
copies of the Legislative News Flash 
which reported frequently on progress 
of educational bills and furnished in- 
formation to guide individual action. 
At the meeting of the National 
Board in November, 1948, it was re- 
vealed that many members considered 
a more positive, non-partisan, well- 
advised stand on current questions re- 
lating to education a constructive means 
of implementing three of the purposes 
of the organization. It was recom- 
mended “that the committee draw up a 
set of principles by which educational 
issues might be judged and action from 
the national organization based.” It 
further agreed that chapters may en- 
dorse or oppose educational legislation 
in their chapters’ names. 
The difficulties which beset the 
Security Council of UN in the formu- 
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Public Ay Hairs 


lation of the Declaration of Human 
Rights also hampered the members of 
the committee in agreeing on the in- 
terpretation of three sets of principles 
which were submitted to six members. 
As educational crises, local, national, 
and international, arise, there is a 
growing conviction on the part of the 
committee members that Pi Lambda 
Theta must participate actively to ex- 
pand the unique free educational sys- 
tem which is one of the fundamental 
concepts in our republic and use its 
influence to extend the philosophy 
upon which public education is based 
to other countries. The following set 
of principles represents points of agree- 
ment by a majority and is submitted to 
serve as a frame of reference for 
further study and revision. 


Principles to Guide Pi Lambda Theta 
Action in Public Affairs 


1. Pi Lambda Theta as in the past 
should remain strictly non-par- 
tisan as an organization. 

. The national organization should 
take a lively interest in proposed 
legislation affecting all matters 
of education, direct and indirect. 

. The national organization should 
have a group in a position to 
analyze accurately in order to 
determine the intent and all rami- 
fications of educational problems 
and to disseminate truthfully to 
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the members any and all pertinent 
information related to national 
issues as they influence children 
and women in education. 

4. Well grounded in its principles 
and well-informed in its facts, 
the national organization should 
follow its convictions into the 
public forum and into the politi- 
cal arena whenever necessary to 
cambat selfish short-sighted pres- 
sure groups. 

5. Pi Lambda Theta should not be- 
come a pressure group except in 
a constant unselfish pressure drive 
to promote the general welfare 
and education among all of our 
people. 

6. The national board of Pi Lambda 
Theta should adopt the policy of 
permitting local chapters to be 
autonomous in their decisions 
about educational problems on 
the local and state levels to the 
extent that such action is not con- 
trary to national ideals and pur- 
poses. 

7. The national board of Pi Lambda 
Theta should recommend that the 
local chapters make decisions of 
policy and activity in public 
affairs by carefully weighed dis- 
cussions and chapter vote. 

8. As our problems have grown be- 
yond the national scene, while we 
struggle daily with our constant 
immediate problems, we must 
think and plan in terms of 
teachers and pupils in all coun- 
tries to the end that human under- 
standing and good will may be 
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developed, that education for 

responsible world citizenship may 

grow, and that a brotherhood of 

man may be nearer realization. 

As always, the fourth principle was 
the focal point for differences in 
opinion as two members wished to 
restrict the action which is implied in 
that statement to local chapters. 
The chairman had the privilege of 

serving as a delegate to the Second 
Conference of the United States Com- 
mission for UNESCO on March 31- 
April 2, 1949 at Cleveland. The effect- 
iveness of the organization as a mass 
movement of human understanding in 
permitting direct communication of 
people with other people was empha- 
sized as it corrects one of the serious 
defects of UN in which all action is 
with governments. After Dr. Jaime 
Torres Bodet, Director General of 
UNESCO, pleaded for united action 
against ignorance and Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, Chairman, U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO,  sum- 
marized with these hopeful words, 
“Slowly, painfully, but very surely, 
there is being established among the 
peoples of the earth that world com- 
munity of minds on which the struc- 
ture of permanent peace may be solidly 
based,” it is pertinent that we as an 
organization take stock and ask our- 
selves if we are fulfilling the high 
purposes for which we were estab- 
lished unless we exert leadership “to 
build up, and never to destroy.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
KATHRYN E. STEINMETZ, Chairman 








Report of the Committee on 
Public Relations 


Yune 30, 19049 


gaara the past biennium, the per- 


sonnel of the Committee was 
enlarged from four to seven members. 
New members include Jessie Graham, 
Betty Halgesen, and Katharine McFall. 
Two issues of the Pi Lambda Theta 
Newsletter have been issued—one in 
August, 1947 and the second in 
March, 1948. The content of the last 
issue is detailed below: 


a. A brief review of the research 
study receiving the Pi Lambda 
Theta research award. 

b. A report on progress made by Pi 
Lambda Theta in providing aid 
to schools in devastated areas. 

c. A report on program planning at 
the national and local levels. 

d. Announcement of the release of 
the film “Our Teacher, Mary 
Dean,” developed at the request 
and with the cooperation of Phi 
Delta Kappa and Pi Lambda 
Theta in an attempt to meet the 
national shortage of teachers. 

e. Brief reviews of research under- 
taken by local chapters. 

f. A report on the Pi Lambda Theta 
JOURNAL designed to interest or- 
ganizations in this publication. 


These Newsletters were sent to the 
mailing list which included: 


a. Eighty-eight organizations which 
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are concerned with education or 
with the problems of professional 
women. 


b. Seventy deans of schools of edu- 
cation ofr superintendents of 
schools in areas where Pi Lambda 
Theta chapters are organized or 
are being considered. 


c. Sixty editors of educational peri- 
odicals, including all publications 
of state teachers’ associations, 


d. Seventy-eight officers of Pi 
Lambda Theta (chapter presi- 
dents and national officers). 


Since the supply of printed covers 
was exhausted, no further issues of the 
Newsletter have been prepared. Con- 
sideration of future policy should 
doubtless precede the printing of a 
new supply of covers. Although the 
plan of sending publicity releases to a 
selected mailing list should doubtless 
be continued, the format might be 
changed to one which is less expensive. 

Since the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee could not attend the 1947 Bi- 
ennial Convention, publicity releases 
for that convention were prepared by 
Joanna Heidemann, past-president of 
the Pasadena Alumnz Chapter. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGIA SACHS ADAMS, Chairman 
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Report of the Committee on 
Unified Research 


Yune 15, 1949 


B* AN action of the National Board 
in November 1949, the Commit- 
tee on Unified Research was asked to 
function in an exploratory capacity 
during this year, defining its province 
at the 1949 Council. In order to do this 
it was decided to present to the Council 
just what would be involved in under- 
taking a research project on a national 
scale and to present criteria which 
would define the purposes and stand- 
ards of research projects done on a na- 
tional level. 

First of all, ‘‘unified research’’ means 
that all chapters would work on one 
certain project or phase of it. The 
study should be one then which could 
be done better through this cooperative 
approach than by any other. This at 
once raises the obstacle that all chap- 
ters might not be able to cooperate so 
the study would not be complete. Also, 
it is very difficult to get all groups to 
follow instructions in just the same 
Way so the question of consistency 
arises. A cooperative study on a na- 
tional level must be one which is so 
important and the demand that it be 
done so great that the “will to do” 
would carry the chapters through to its 
completion. If a study were chosen in 
which personal data was obtained from 
each member in each chapter, all would 
be participating, but the question is 
raised as to the manner of tabulating 
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such data. Since so much skill is needed 
to do more than merely sample such 
material, whatever is collected would 
mean a rigorous job of tabulating and 
writing at some central point by some 
central person. Perhaps some member 
of Pi Lambda Theta working on the 
level of a master’s or doctor's thesis 
could be found to tabulate such data. 

A study chosen should be one that 
needs to be done, and not one which is 
done just because a committee on uni- 
fied research has been appointed. It is 
necessary to consider what are the most 
important issues in the educational 
field today and ask ourselves if there 
are questions which can be answered 
by the Pi Lambda Theta chapters. 
These topics have been submitted: 

Teacher recruitment. An obvious ap- 
proach would be an individual inquiry 
addressed both to present and former 
members, endeavoring to explore per- 
sonal reactions as to reasons why the 
non-teaching members have left the 
profession, and as to why the others 
stay in it and what factor they would 
like to see improved. 

An extension of the Chicago 
Alumnz project, “A Study Project on 
Teacher Selection.” 

An extension of Evelyn Carrington’s 
study, “The Mental Health of Older 
People.” 

Standards of admission to the pro- 
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fession. An approach would be a fol- 
low-up of graduates to determine train- 
ing needs—courses not needed and 
which might be omitted, activities and 
responsibilities, success, etc. 

Professional longevity of teachers in 
various fields. The adjustment into 
various fields, critical ages, etc., could 
be studied as a guidance for young 
women in the teaching field. 

Dr. Walker has suggested (1947 
Council) the problem, “The Profes- 
sional Woman Educator's Responsi- 
bility for Elderly Dependents.” 

If a study on a national scale should 
be undertaken, these purposes are sub- 
mitted : 


1. To stimulate research in accord- 
ance with the purposes of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

2. To use the professional resources 
of Pi Lambda Theta to investi- 
gate a significant educational 
question. 

3. To provide through the study a 
means by which the separate 
chapters of Pi Lambda Theta may 
make a unique contribution to the 
national program and to the con- 
sideration of a significant educa- 
tional problem. 


Standards for deciding on a research 
problem and on the methods to be fol- 
lowed in its exploration and comple- 
tion are submitted: 


1. The problem must be really sig- 
nificant and must meet a need in 
the profession. 

2. The problem should be extensive 
enough in scope to allow all 
chapters to work on the project. 

3. The problem must be broad 
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enough in scope to challenge at- 
tention, but specific enough to 
make it possible to focus atten- 
tion on it. 

4, The research must be within the 
limitations and capabilities of the 
individuals involved. 

5. The collection of data, or the de- 
velopment of concepts and theses, 
by local chapters, must be vital 
and not merely a tacked on part 
of the basic investigation. 

6. The project must be within the 
cost limit of the groups. 

7. The time limit for the finished 
product must be determined. 

8. The final compilation and editing 
of the material must be worthy of 
the effort given to it by the chap- 
ters, and be worthy of the na- 
tional organizaton itself. 


It seems necessary also to define the 
function of the Committee on Unified 
Research. 


1. To contact chapters for topics of 
interest. 

2. To set up the standards for the 
research study. 

3. To contact chapters on progress. 

4. To coordinate the work of the 
chapters. 

5. To evaluate work done by chap- 
ters, or have it evaluated by a jury 
of experts. 

6. To see that the final product is 
written, edited and produced in 
printed form if possible. 


If “unified research” seems over- 
whelming after this account of what it 
entails, it is suggested that the organi- 
zation again return to the policy of 
encouraging individual chapters or 
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groups of chapters to undertake re- 
search studies on their own initiative. 
Chapters meeting in regional groups 
could very well direct their abilities 
and energies to this end. In this case, 
it is suggested that the Committee on 
Unified Research be merged with the 
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Committee on Studies and Awards. 
Undoubtedly, research should be a vital 
part of the program of Pi Lambda 
Theta. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LETTIE TREFZ, Chairman 











Biennial Report of Pi Lambda 


Sheta Nlominatin g Committee 
1947-19049 


I“ THE fall of 1947 and again in 
the fall of 1948 the Nominating 
Committee asked the chapters to make 
nominations for officers to be elected in 
the following spring. The following 
officers were to be nominated in 1948: 
Treasurer, First Vice-President, and 
another Vice-President; and in 1949 
the following: President and three 
Vice-Presidents. 

The Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee tabulated the suggestions 
and sent them to the other members of 
the committee and to Dr. Seagoe. 
When the returns from these letters 
were received, further tabulations were 
made and another letter sent out. 
When the final nominations were 
made, letters were sent to each nomi- 
nee asking her if she would serve in 
the office for which she had been nomi- 
nated. Each nominee replied in the 
affirmative, and the report of the 
Nominating Committee was sent to the 
President, Dr. May Seagoe. 

Following are the officers nominated 
each year: 

1948 

Treasurer 


Dr. Dorothy Veon 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 
First Vice-President 


Mrs. Lettie Trefz 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Vice-President 


Miss Katherine Clarke 
Clayton, Missouri 


1949 
President 


Dr. Katharine Pease 
Barnard College 
New York City 


Vice-President 


Dr. Beulah Tatum 
Johns Hopkins University 


Vice-President 


Miss Thelma Chisholm 
Seattle, Washington 


Vice-President 


Miss Ethel Wooden 
Toledo, Ohio 


According to the constitution a bal- 
lot was sent by the Headquarters Office 
to each chapter in 1948. The vote was 
favorable and these are the officers of 
Pi Lambda Theta. 

In 1949 the election occurs at the 
Biennial Council. 

Each year only about fifty percent 
of the chapters responded to our re- 
quest for suggestions, and each year a 
follow-up card was necessary to remind 
chapters, Evidently many chapters have 
no one from their own membership to 
nominate and know no one from other 
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chapters to suggest. I do not know how 
this can be remedied, but I believe the 
general membership should have more 
responsibility for choosing their off- 
cers. Would it be possible at Council 
meeting to emphasize the fact that cer- 
tain officers are to be nominated during 
the following biennium and to urge 
that if there are people at Council 
whom they think would make good offi- 
cers, to take those names back to the 
chapters? Then, I believe, there are in 
many of the chapters people who would 
make a contribution to Pi Lambda 
Theta nationally, but who are not 
known beyond their own chapter. In 
some states chapters meet together 
occasionally. This might be a good way 
of developing acquaintance with pos- 
sible candidates, 
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In some organizations the nominat- 
ing committee is responsible for ap- 
pointing members on various commit- 
tees, This gives opportunity to know 
about more people. Would the chap- 
ters feel they had more responsibility 
and a greater part in the personnel of 
the national organization if they 
could make suggestions for committee 
members, as well as officers? 

As Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee for two years, I feel the 
general membership has far too little 
sense of responsibility toward their of- 
ficers. I recommend this problem be 
taken under consideration by the Coun- 
cil and the new Nominating Commit- 
tee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GRACE WILSON, Chairman 











Report of Committee on the 
Revision of the Leaflet of 


Gnformation 


Fes WORK on the revision of the 
Leaflet of Information has been 
done, for the most part, by correspond- 
ence. The plan, as carried out was, 
first to send to each member of the 
Committee a questionnaire, as a guide 
to analyzing the needs in such a pub- 
lication. This included a study of the 
former Leaflet with attention to the 
material which should be added, that 
which could be deleted, and the form 
the Leaflet should take. 

A small sub-committee analyzed the 


recommendations of the individual 
members and re-wrote the material fol- 
lowing these suggestions. This pro- 
posed Leaflet was again sent to each 
member of the committee for further 
corrections and suggestions. 

The Chairman would like to express 
her deep appreciation to all members 
of the Committee for their cooperation 
and contributions to this project. 


Respectfully submitted, 
KATHERINE CLARKE 


Report of the Committee on 
Special Publications 


Yune 30, 1949 


HIS committee has not yet com- 

pleted its only assignment, that of 
having printed the Leaflet of Informa- 
tion. Copies of the proposed Leaflet 
have been sent to the members of the 
Special Publications Committee for re- 
view. Information concerning a con- 
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tract for the printing of the Leaflet is 
now being gathered and sent to the 
committee for its consideration. It is 
expected to have the Leaflet ready for 
early fall distribution. 
Respectfully submitted, 
KATHERINE CLARKE 


























Report of the Yournal Editor 


Yune, 1949 


HE Pi LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL is 
ending its stay in Seattle with the 
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December, 1949, issue. Its residence in 
Seattle for two bienniums has been a 
challenging, enlightening, and creative 
experience to the editorial staff and has 


resulted in gaining the members 
friends the world over. With the De- 
cember, 1949, issue, the present staff 
will have been responsible for sixteen 
issues of the JOURNAL, beginning with 
the March, 1946, issue and ending 
with the December, 1949, issue. At the 
time of this Council there will be four- 
teen issues that have been published ; 
two more will follow. These fourteen 
isssues were published at a cost of 
$17,858.82. 115,130 copies of the 
JOURNAL have been distributed all over 
the world, From March, 1946, to the 
present time, 892 pages have been pub- 
lished. On the mailing list of the Jour- 
NAL there are twenty-one exchanges 
with other magazines. It has not been 
the general policy of the JOURNAL to 
have reprints; however, several of our 
contributors have desired copies of 
their articles, and exceptions have been 
made. 

During the two bienniums the Jour- 
NAL has been produced as a group 
project. Decisions and action were a 
result of the thinking of a number of 
persons. This technique resulted in 
valuable by-products. First, “‘a number 
of people have gained an understand- 
ing of the possibilities of Pi Lambda 
Theta as a national and international 
force in education.” Second, “the vital- 
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ity of the Seattle Chapters has been in- 
creased.” Third, “new sources of 
leadership not only for Pi Lambda 
Theta but for other group endeavors, 
both local and national, have been re- 
vealed.” Fourth, “a group of women 
... have worked together constructively, 
creatively, and happily over an ex- 
tended period of time.” 

The first four issues of the JOURNAL 
under the present editorial staff, were 
devoted to the topic of Peace and the 
role of education, women, Pi Lambda 
Theta, and prejudice in peace. The 
next three issues were concerned with 
Education as a Profession for Women, 
The Challenge of the Atomic Age, and 
Teaching in a World Community. 
Following this there were three issues 
on Youth Around the World, two on 
Teachers Around the World, and two 
on Women Around the Word. The 
October, 1949, issue, which is yet un- 
published, will deal with Council and 
The Teacher in the Next Decade; and 
the final issue, December, 1949, is 
tentatively planned to concern itself 
with the topic, The Place of Education 
in a Democracy. 

So far, approximately forty countries 
have been represented by the major 
articles in the JOURNAL, and these arti- 
cles have been written by eighty-eight 
different women and forty-seven differ- 
ent men. These contributors are all out- 
standing in their various fields of en- 
deavor. There are government officials 
in various countries, educators on every 
level of the educational ladder, authors, 
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religious leaders, businessmen, scien- 
tists, students, research specialists, doc- 
tors, housewives, social workers, 
lawyers, members of commissions, edi- 
tors, psychologists, actors, artists, mu- 
sicians, lecturers, military personnel, 
and engineers. 

The regular special features of the 
JOURNAL are as follows: “Coast to 
Coast,” “Have You Read?” “Program 
Notes,” ‘‘Cross Currents,” ‘““Women in 
the News,” and the “Sketches.” At 
various times the JOURNAL carried a 
column on “Public Affairs.” Two is- 
sues of the JOURNAL carried reviews of 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Assist- 
antships, which were prepared by Chi 
Chapter of Johns Hopkins University. 
At the end of the first biennium an 
Index was incorporated. The first and 
second were prepared by Pi Chapter of 
the State College of Washington; the 
last Index, which appeared in the May, 
1949, issue, was prepared by the Zeta 
Chapter of University of Washington. 

During the two bienniums fifty-two 
of the sixty-six chapters received men- 
tion in “Program Notes” and “‘Coast to 
Coast”—thirty-two of the forty Uni- 
versity chapters and twenty of the 
twenty-six alumnz chapters. 

There were thirty-nine articles re- 
viewed in “Cross Currents” and eighty- 
nine books were reviewed in ‘‘Have 
You Read?”. 

Five hundred fifty-seven women 
were given recognition in our special 
features and eighty-seven men. Among 
these people were Nobel prize win- 
ners, novelists, federal employees, edu- 
cators, writers, psychologists, news- 
paper people, scientists, doctors, mili- 
tary personnel, engineers, musicians, 
artists, and housewives. 
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The sketches in the JOURNAL were 
prepared by the students in the Art 
Department at the University of Wash- 
ington under the direction of the fea- 
ture editor in charge of sketches. 

As the JOURNAL is about to leave 
the Pacific Northwest, the editor would 
like to express her thanks to all those 
who have helped to make the JOURNAL 
a success. To the associate editor who 
has worked so zealously; to the chair- 
man of the JOURNAL committee and 
to the JOURNAL committee—later 
known as the advisory committee, who 
served as official critics; to the assistant 
editors who gave unstintingly of their 
time; to the feature editors who were 
so loyal; to the art students who helped 
to beautify the JOURNAL; to Banta 
Publishing Company for their excellent 
cooperation; to Pi Chapter and Zeta 
Chapter for their outstanding work on 
the Index; to Chi Chapter for their 
comprehensive review of fellowships, 
scholarships, and assistantships; to the 
secretarial staff who have worked so 
atduously; to the many contributors 
who have taken the members clear 
around the world; to the members at 
large for their constructive sugges- 
tions; to the national office for their 
untiring support; to the national offi- 
cers for their faith in the editorial staff ; 
to the consultant for her ever ready 
help; and to the previous editor whu 
gave us a firm foundation upon which 
to build. 

To the new editor I extend the 
heartiest congratulations and an assur- 
ance of support whenever she might 
wish it in the challenging and stimulat- 
ing work upon which she is launching. 

Respectfully submitted, 
VIRGINIA LEE BLOcK, Editor 
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Program of the Council 


August 22-25, 1949 


THE TEACHER IN THE NEXT DECADE 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 21 
11:00 A.M. Board Meeting 


MONDAY, AUGUST 22 
9:00-10:30 A.M. Registration of Delegates 


10:30-11:45 A.M. Opening Session ................ May SEAGOE, Chairman 


Presentation of Council Arrangements 








12:00- 1:30 P.M. 


Paden LEE gh 9 CARRE een hae F KATHRYN STEINMETZ 
Report of Parliamentarian ....... THELMA CHISHOLM 


Report of Committee on Credentials ............ 
vi epemneemeteeanrate HELEN W. Ciapp, Chairman 


FRANCES OHLHEISER, MARGUERITE SHANNON 
Minutes of the Fifteenth Biennial Council . . Joy PETERS 
Reports of National Officers: 


DEE 6s ccicotacuenereeeens May SEAGOE 
RINE oo cactastet a ddas4 aon DoROTHY VEON 
First Vice-President ............. LETTIE TREFZ 
Vice-Presidents ........... KATHERINE CLARKE 


ALICE HAYDEN 
KATHARINE PEASE 
KATHRYN STEINMETZ 
BD kk cncaedieaeeesebe HELEN WALKER 
Report of the Executive Secretary ........ Joy PETERS 
Reports of Chairmen of Standing Committees— 
National Program and Project 


0 rere KATHARINE PEASE 
Special Committee on Council 
PPE ES Peebeanerseda KATHARINE PEASE 


Luncheon. Honoring Hostess chapter ............ 
(stedeeeteucen es HELEN WALKER, Chairman 


2:00- 4:00 p.m. Workshop Subgroups I: 


The Teacher Develops Personal Resources 


A. Physical Resources ....... Mary BUuIcE, Chairman 
JUNE AYERS, RUTH PITCHFORD, ConA PuRDY 

B. Social Resources ... MARY ELLEN STEELE, Chairman 
FREDERICA COONS, NORMA JEAN COOK, 

MARIE BLAZEK 
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C. Intellectual Resources ... HELEN LOANE, Chairman 
EsTHER BOHMAN, RUTH JOHNSTON, IRENE TITUS 
D. Spiritual and Aesthetic Resources ............. 
Nedintihs mek eiae ie MARGARET OLSON, Chairman 
Mary ANN ACKERMAN, RUTH LYVER, 
KATHLEEN SAGE, BETTY SPORNITZ 
4:30- 3:30 p.m. Delegates’ Tes ..... 2... 000500 HostTEss CHAPTERS 
re May SEAGOE, Chairman 





Address: The Teacher in The Next Decade: A FORE- 
CAST IN THE LIGHT OF PRESENT SOCIAL 
OD. oc. os ssw aan Dr. AGNES SAMUELSON, 

National Education Association 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 23 
7:15- 9:00 A.M. Breakfast 
9:00-10:00 A.M. Business Session ............ May SEAGOE, Chairman 


Supplementary report of the Committee on 
RT +«.acSekweadesenposees HELEN CLAPP 

Reports of Chairmen of Standing Committees— 

Committee on Revision of Chapter Constitutions .. . 
Vinee ewhhtniak Mids ceis he cheese BEULAH TATUM 


Finance Committee ............... DorROTHY VEON 
heen Panu Uodld ........iascssce... DorOTHY VEON 
Committee on Studies and Awards ....ALICE HAYDEN 
Committee on Public Affairs ... . KATHRYN STEINMETZ 
Committee on Public Relations ...... ETHEL WOODEN 
Committee on Unified Research ....... LETTIE TREFZ 
Committee on Revision of the Leaflet of 

Ds 5c 5 car alt hia pws KATHERINE CLARKE 
Committee on Extension .......... HELEN WALKER 


10:00-11:30 A.M. Workshop Subgroups II: 


The Teacher Tackles Professional Problems 


A. Selection and Retention of Teachers ........... 
iawik sara MARGARET R, SMITH, Chairman 
ELEANOR BECK, JOAN CAMPBELL, 
Mary JANE LANG 
B. Teachers’ Organizations AGNES WILHELM, Chairman 
FLO BUTTERBAUGH, LOUISE MARKHUS, 
CAROLYN STANDISH 

C. Teachers in Other Countries ................. 
sald. sea nene Shs diovaiotiesten BETTY HUGGARD, Chairman 
GALETA Kaar, DoroTtHy LIDOLPH, 
MABEL MARTINDALE 
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Dh SG sw i a CAROL BOWMAN, Chairman 
PATRICIA BEEREND, FLORENCE FRATCHER, 
Mary MEYER 


} 12:00- 1:30 P.M. Luncheon 
2:00- 4:00 P.M. Workshop Subgroups III: 
Association Problems in the Area of Finance 
A. Record Keeping for Local Chapters ............ 
a nt ea SARAH JANE FoGcG, Chairman 
ELEANOR BRZENK, MARTHA DICKMAN 
B. Use of Life Membership Funds ............... 
ae Re rer elon VERNA MILLER, Chairman 
MABEL LOFGREN, ELSIE MURPHY, 
GLaDys WILLCUTT 
C. Special Problems of Financing ............... 
A Rage Tene Ps emer DoroTHy WELCH, Chairman 
FRANCES OHLHEISER, PHYLLIS PLICHTA 
8 eee ere JEANNETTE STANTON, Chairman 
ANNA FRANKLE, CLARA POST 
6:00- 7:15 P.M. Past Officers’ Dinner . .. KATHERINE CLARKE, Chairman 
7:30- 9:00 P.M. Workshop Demonstration from Subgroups I: 
The Teacher Develops Personal Resources 








WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24 


| 7:15- 9:00 a.M. Breakfast 
9:00-10:00 a.m. General Session ................ May SEAGOE, Chairman 
Reports of Workshop Groups III 
A. Record Keeping for Local Chapters ......... 
Cap ee h dues nk send BSNS SARAH JANE FoGG 
B. Use of Life Membership Funds. ...VERNA MILLER 
C. Special Problems of Financing. ..DoRoTHY WELCH 
Ee ee JEANNETTE STANTON 
Presentation of the Budget ......... DoroTHy VEON 
10:00-11:30 A.M. Workshop Subgroups IV: 
} Association Problems in Other Areas 
A. Extension Problems and Interchapter Relations 
[ties eee RS Kone n THERESA COPPOLA, Chairman 
MARTHA BROCKMAN, HELEN CLAPP, RUTH HARRIS 
B. Relations to Faculty .. MAURINE LA CaFF, Chairman 
ARDATH KRUEGER, ESTHER REINKING 
C. Selection, Initiation, and Retention of Members 
RM IM cata eae NELL MurpHuy, Chairman 
Mary BERGEN, MARTHA SCHALLER, MARYALICE SEAGRAVE 
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D. Public Affairs and Interorganization Cooperation 
iin cen eins de melee a GRACE PLaTtTs, Chairman 
MARGUERITE SHANNON, VIRGINIA SPURLING 
E. Public Relations ...... THELMA BARNES, Chairman 
KatTHy HOLZBooG, ROBERTA SHINE, HELEN SMITH 
12:00- 1:00 p.m. Luncheon 
1:30- 2:00 p.m. Workshop Demonstration from Subgroups II: 
The Teacher Tackles Professional Problems 





2:30- 4:00 P.m. Business Session 
Reports of the Workshop Subgroups IV 
A. Extension Problems and Interchapter Relations 
Deere ee taas bine ose aeons THERESA COPPOLA 
B. Relations te Faculty .......... MAURINE LA CAFF 
C. Selection, Initiation and Retention of Members 
Pet ati ca eee swe eke dori NELL MURPHY 
D. Public Affairs and Interorganization Cooperation 
SoS Ts Oad Subse ocr eeeNee GRACE PLATTS 
ee SE i cincens ences THELMA BARNES 
Action on Recommendations & Resolutions from Work- 
shop Groups and Special Committees 
4:30- 8:30 p.m. Life Membership Picnic ........ ALICE HAYDEN, Chairman 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 25 
7:15- 9:00 a.m. Breakfast 
9:00-11:30 a.m. General Session ................ May SEAGOE, Chairman 
Action on Recommendations from Workshop Groups 
and special Committees 
Aten ON DOGG owe cece sees DoroTHY VEON 
Report of Committee on Resolutions ..............-. 
en Cre eriees eae ROBERTA SHINE, Chairman 
ELEANOR BECK, CLARA May Post 
Report of Nominating Committee and Election of 
ONE eee iy rae ee ae HELEN PEARSON 
Installation of Officers 
12:00- 1:30 p.m. Area Luncheons................LETTIE TREFZ, Chairman 




















Wlinutes of the Sixteenth 
Biennial Council 


August 22-25, 19040 


Monday, August 22 
OPENING SESSION 


fee Sixteenth Biennial Council, 
held at the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, was called to order 
at 10:30 A.M., Monday, August 22, by 
the President, May V. Seagoe, who 
spoke briefly about the legislative func- 
tion of the Council and the responsi- 
bility of delegates to be present at all 
meetings. 

Kathryn Steinmetz made announce- 
ments on arrangements of the Council. 

The Parliamentarian, Thelma Chis- 
holm, instructed delegates on pro- 
cedures according to Robert's Rules of 
Order. It was agreed that reports to 
which there were no objections from 
the floor would be automatically 
accepted. 

Helen W. Clapp (Portland Alum- 
nz) presented the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials, stating nine 
delegates were not yet in attendance, 
although credentials were in order for 
66. Dr. Clapp moved that the creden- 
tials of the 57 delegates be accepted. 
The motion was carried. 

Joy Peters presented the Minutes of 
the Fifteenth Biennial Council which 
has been included in the Supplement 
to the October, 1947, Journal. Since 
there were no objections, the minutes 
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were accepted as printed. 

President Seagoe gave the Report of 
the President, stressing the transition 
period of the organization in relation 
to the growth, the activities and the 
upward trend in membership. 

Dorothy Veon presented the Report 
of the Treasurer; Lettie Trefz, the Re- 
port of the First Vice-President; Alice 
Hayden, Katharine Pease, Katherine 
Clarke, and Kathryn Steinmetz, the re- 
ports of the Vice-Presidents. No for- 
mal report from the Consultant was 
given, but President Seagoe introduced 
Dr. Helen Walker to the Council. 

Joy Peters submitted the Report of 
the Executive Secretary, prepared by 
the former Executive Secretary, Ger- 
aldine Johnston, Points emphasized 
were the completion of the combining 
of the master file with the personal 
record cards, as well as other office 
procedures, the two new chapter in- 
stallations and the increase in member- 
ship for 1948-1949. 

The Report of the Program and 
Project Committee and the Special 
Committee on Council Program was 
presented by Katharine Pease who out- 
lined the Council program in relation 
to the exhibits and the theme “The 
Teacher in the Next Decade.” 

President Seagoe suggested that, 
since the time remaining in the morn- 
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ing session was limited, all reports of 
committees not yet presented be post- 
poned until the next session. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:20 
A.M. 


AFTERNOON 
Group Meetings 


The Workshop Subgroups I: The 
Teacher Develops Personal Resources, 
met at 2:00 P.M. for discussion on 
physical, social, intellectual, spiritual 
and aesthetic resources until 4:00 P.M. 


EVENING 


At the opening dinner, 6:00 P.M., 
Agnes Samuelson addressed the group. 
A full copy of her speech is carried in 
the October, 1949, issue of the Jowr- 
nal. Her topic was The Teacher in 
The Next Decade: A Forecast in the 
Light of Present Social Trends. 


Tuesday, August 23 
MORNING SESSION 


The Business Session was called to 
order by the President at 9:00 A.M. 
Helen Clapp, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials made a supple- 
mentary report, reading a list of ac- 
credited chapters with approved dele- 
gate credentials. Sixty-five chapter dele- 
gates were approved. These 65 dele- 
gates and 11 officers—a total of 76— 
had acceptable credentials. Fort Wayne 
had no delegate present. Fifty-eight 
visitors were attending the Council, 
making a grand total in attendance of 
134, Helen Clapp moved that the re- 
port be accepted by the Council, The 
motion was seconded by Katherine 
Clarke and carried. 
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In the absence of Josephine Fugate, 
Beulah Tatum read the Report of the 
Committee on Revision of Chapter 
Constitutions. The committee ap- 
proved revisions of two chapter con- 
stitutions this past year. All but three 
chapters have now had their constitu- 
tions approved. 

Dorothy Veon presented the Report 
of the Finance Committee in three sec- 
tions: investments, life membership 
dues, and saving accounts. She recom- 
mended in her report that funds for 
investment be put into U. S. Savings 
Bonds rather than savings banks; that 
funds in the different banks be at a 
maximum of $5,000, and that certain 
measures be taken on delinquent life 
membership payments. 

Dorothy Veon also reported the 
activities of the Loan Fund Board in 
the absence of the chairman, Eileen F. 
Steele. Only one loan was made in the 
past year. The report made recom- 
mendations on the use of the fund in 
the future. 

Preliminary and supplementary re- 
ports on the Committee on Studies and 
Awards were made by Alice Hayden. 
Nine studies were considered during 
the year; two were outstanding exam- 
ples of graduate work. The first award 
was granted to Elizabeth Dexter of 
Belrose, Massachusetts, for her work 
“American Women of Affairs, 1776- 
1840,” and the second to Florence 
Hazzard of Ann Arbor, Michigan, for 
her study “Women Providers and De- 
mocracy.”’ It was recommended by the 
members of the Committee that the 
Committee be centralized for the next 


biennium. 
The Report of the Committee on 
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Public Affairs was presented by Kathryn 
Steinmetz, who stressed that the activi- 
ties of the committee were a dissemina- 
tion of information to chapters and 
chairmen, and that in the past it was 
an individual action and should be 
nationalized. Other duties were con- 
cerned with the workings of UNESCO 
and circulating information. 

In the absence of Georgia Sachs 
Adams, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations, Ethel Wooden re- 
ported, stating that the Newsletter 
printed in the past had not been pub- 
lished due to the lack of covers, but 
recommended that it be continued. 


Lettie Trefz gave the report of the 
Special Committee on Unified Research 
explaining the origin of the Committee 
and recommending, after study, that 
the subject for research be left to the 
individual chapter and that this Com- 
mittee be merged with the Committee 
on Studies and Awards. 

Katherine Clarke reported on the 
Committee on Revision of the Leaflet 
of Information stating that the Com- 
mittee on Special Publications work 
was done on the completion of the 
Book of Ceremonies but that the 
Leaflet of Information was not yet 
ready. 

The Report of the Extension Com- 
mittee was given by Helen Walker 
who showed the location of chapters 
on a map of the United States, noting 
questions for future extension in teach- 
ers’ colleges, retention of members, 
and standards of selection of colleges 
for chapters. 

President Seagoe requested that all 
chairmen of discussion groups present 
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copies of their reports to the Executive 
Secretary for inclusion in the Journal 
Supplement. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:45 A.M. 

Lettie Trefz, First Vice-President, 
took the chair for President Seagoe 
who left the Council to appear on a 
radio interview. The chairmen for the 
Worshop Subgroups II: The Teacher 
Tackles Professional Problems, were 
introduced to the Council. Preliminary 
instructions were given by Ethel 
Wooden and the Council dispersed to 
meet in the groups for discussion on 
Selection and Retention of Teachers; 
Teachers’ Organizations; Teachers in 
Other Countries; and UNESCO. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The General Session was called to 
order by President Seagoe at 2:00 P.M. 

Dorothy Veon gave a basic financial 
report on chapter finance and their 
problems, including general data on, 
national receipts and disbursements, 
funds of the organization, bank ac- 
counts and bonds, She explained the 
distribution of the Life Membership 
Fund—35% to Operating Receipts, 
25% to Special Publications, 25% to 
Awards (Ella Victoria Dobbs), and 
15% to the Loan Fund. She reported 
that 18% of the chapter financial re- 
ports did not meet the deadline and 
8% were not properly audited. 

Virginia Lee Block, Editor of the 
Journal, explained, with the aid of 
exhibits, how the Journal was assem- 
bled and the problems involved—cleri- 
cal and financial. 

The chairmen of the Workshop 
Subgroups III, Association Problems 
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in the Area of Finance,* were intro- 
duced and the meeting adjourned into 
discussion groups until 4:00 P.M., on 
Record Keeping for Local Chapters; 
Use of Life Membership Funds; 
Special Problems of Financing; and 
Dues. 
EVENING 


Workshop Demonstration 


The Council gathered at 7:30 P.M., 
to observe the demonstration of the 
Workshop Subgroups I: The Teacher 
Develops Personal Resources. The 
chairmen were Mary Buice (Psi), 
Mary Ellen Steele (St. Louis Alum- 
nz), Helen Loane (Chi), and Mar- 
garet Olson (San Diego Alumnz). 


Wednesday, August 24 


MORNING SESSION 


The General Session was called to 
order by President Seagoe at 9:00 
A.M. 

Announcements were made by 
Kathryn Steinmetz concerning tours, 
the Railroad Fair, and hotel reserva- 
tions. Dr. Seagoe announced a change 
in the afternoon schedule. Thelma 
Chisholm asked that recommendations 
for Council action be submitted as 
soon as possible. 

Sarah Jane Fogg (Alpha Gamma) 
presented a report from the Workshop 
Subgroup III A, Record Keeping for 
Local Chapters, recommending certain 
changes in record keeping for the local 
chapters and personal record cards. 

Verna Milier (Evansville Alumnz) 


* Reports of discussion groups in the 
area of association problems are carried in 
full in another section of this Supplement 
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reported for the Workshop Subgroup 
III B, Use of Life Membership Funds, 
suggesting that Pi Lambda Theta use 
the funds to send a member to a 
seminar in another country under 
UNESCO, and that the National 
Board give a fellowship to a woman in 
the field of education for special study. 

President Seagoe reminded the 
Council that all recommendations for 
Council action would be acted upon at 
a later date in the Council. 

Dorothy Welch (Alpha Epsilon) 
reported for the Workshop Subgroup 
III D, Dues, who recommended sev- 
eral changes in the dates of crediting 
dues payments; amounts of payments; 
and action on delinquent life member- 
ship payments. 

The presentation of the budget for 
the next biennium was made by Doro- 
thy Veon, Treasurer. A copy of the 
proposed budget was distributed to 
each member of the Council, and each 
item was noted and explained by Dr. 
Veon. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:45 
A.M. 

Katharine Pease introduced the 
chairmen of the Workshop Sub- 
groups IV, Association Problems in 
Other Areas. Discussion groups were 
carried on until 11:30 A.M. on Exten- 
sion Problems and Interchapter Rela- 
tions; Relations to Faculty; Selection, 
Initiation, and Retention of Members; 
Public Affairs and Interorganization 
Cooperation; and Public Relations. 


AFTERNOON 
The demonstration of the Workshop 
Subgroups II, The Teacher Tackles 
Professional Problems, was held from 
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1:30 P.M. to 2:00 P.M. Chairmen 
were Margaret Ruth Smith (Detroit 
Alumnz), Agnes Wilhelm (Central 
Ohio Alumnez), Betty Huggard 
(Washington Alumnz), Carol Bow- 
man (Alpha Omicron). 

Recess was held for 20 minutes. 


Business Session 


The Business Session was called to 
order by the President at 2:30 P.M. 
All delegates were present. 

The President called for the reports 
of the Workshop Subgroups IV, Asso- 
ciation Problems in Other Areas. 

Chairman Theresa Coppola (Beta) 
reported on the Workshop Subgroup 
IV A, Extension Problems and Inter- 
chapter Relations, recommending that 
Pi Lambda Theta encourage the for- 
mation of chapters in teachers colleges 
which give promise of maintaining 
strong chapters and that the Extension 
Committee be requested to explore the 
possibilities of criteria for selection. 

The report of the Workshop Sub- 
group IV B, Relations to Faculty, of 
Maurine La Caff (Omega) presented 
tabulated results to emphasize relations 
to faculty. Suggestions were made con- 
cerning orientation of new officers as- 
suming new positions, acquainting the 
dean of the school with programs and 
purposes of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Nell Murphy (Alpha Kappa) pre- 
sented the report for the Workshop 
Subgroup IV C, Selection, Initiation 
and Retention of Members, suggesting 
that the present selection of members 
is unsatisfactory in many ways and 
changes be made. 

The report of the Workshop Sub- 
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group IV D, Public Affairs and Inter- 
organization Cooperation, was made 
by Grace Platts (Alpha Rho) stating 
resolutions for Pi Lambda Theta as a 
national organization to take a stand 
on issues pertaining to education and 
the general welfare of women and 
children, Suggestions were made con- 
cerning problems of foreign students, 
salary allotments for foreign exchange 
teachers, and that the principle out- 
lined in the Report of the Standing 
Committee on Public Affairs be 
adopted as a frame of reference for 
judgment and action by the organiza- 
tion. 

Chairman Thelma Barnes of the 
Workshop Subgroup IV E, Public Re- 
lations, reported for the Committee, 
suggesting more publicity in local 
papers, use of radio for publicity, and 
engaging in activities worth public 
attention. 

The Parliamentarian explained the 
procedure for making recommenda- 
tions for Council action and National 
Board consideration. Delegates were 
asked to state name and chapter when 
asking for the floor. 

It was moved by Jeannette Stanton 
(Nu), and seconded that all dues be 
credited for the period July 1st to 
June 30th. 

Approved 

It was moved by Jeannette Stanton 
(Nu), and seconded that dues shall be 
payable from July 1st to February 1st. 
After February 1st a member who has 
not paid her dues is considered a de- 
linquent member and her name is re- 
moved from the Jowrnal list. Upon 
payment of dues in the period of 
February 1st to June 30th, a member 
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is considered an active member, but 
will not receive the Jornal. 
Approved 
It was moved by Jeannette Stanton 
(Nu), and seconded that dues for ini- 
tiates shall be $2.00 from July ist to 
April 1st. National dues of $1.00 will 
be collected from initiates for the 
period April 1st to June 30th. All ini- 
tiates will be billed for $2.00 for the 
following year. 
Approved 
It was moved by Jeannette Stanton 
(Nu), and seconded that a member 
who signs a contract for life member- 
ship and at any time fails to fulfill her 
contract is considered delinquent and 
forfeits her payment to date. If she 
wishes to be reinstated, she must pay 
$40.00. 
Approved 
It was moved by Verna Miller 
(Evansville Alumnz) and seconded 
(a) that the Loan Fund be decreased 
to a revolving fund and that the 
Public Affairs Committee investigate 
the possibility of sending and com- 
pletely financing a Pi Lambda Theta 
member as a representative to a semi- 
nar held in a foreign country under 
the auspices of Unesco; furthermore 
that this representative contribute to 
the Journal and make a report at the 
Biennial Council following the semi- 
nar. (See next paragraph for part (b) 
of this recommendation. ) 
Ap proved 
Part (b) of this recommendation 
stated that a fellowship be granted for 
a year of graduate study by 2 woman 
student in a recognized university in 
the field of education or in a related 
field to further the purpose of Pi 
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Lambda Theta. The recommendation 
was made that the National Board be 
instructed by this Council to again 
study the allocation of life membership 
funds, in the light of the suggestions 
made by the Comr..*ee. Discussion 
arose on the motion. A show of hands 
in favor of the first section of the mo- 
tion was indicated. A show of hands 
on part (b) indicated a definite 
rejection. 

Thelma Barnes (Sigma) moved an 
amendment to this motion by dropping 
the provisions that apply to the fellow- 
ship and the one year of fellowship 
study. Seconded. 

Approved 

It was moved by Theresa Coppola 
(Beta), and seconded that Pi Lambda 
Theta encourage the formation of 
chapters in teachers colleges which give 
promise of maintaining strong chapters 
and that the Extension Committee be 
requested to explore possiblities of cri- 
teria for selection. 

“ Approved 

It was moved by Theresa Coppola 
(Beta), and seconded that each chap- 
ter send to the National Office names 
and addresses of foreign student ini- 
tiates who have returned to their own 
countries, It was further suggested that 
all chapters may sponsor subscriptions 
to the Journal for these initiates and 
for recent foreign contributors to the 
Journal by sending to the National 
Office money for one or more subscrip- 
tions. 

Approved 

It was moved by Betty Huggard 
(Washington Alumnz), and seconded 
that the National Board appoint a na- 
tional committee whose function it 
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would be to formulate a statement of 
philosophy and policy for giving as- 
sistance to teachers and students in 
foreign countries and to supply all 
chapters of the organization with in- 
formation on how to aid foreign teach- 
ers and students. 
Approved 

It was moved by Betty Huggard 
(Washington Alumna), and seconded 
that the National Board consider the 
possibilities of extending the purposes 
of Pi Lambda Theta through the for- 
mation of auxiliary chapters for edu- 
cators in other countries or by en- 
couraging organizations similar to Pi 
Lambda Theta through granting guest 
membership to foreign educators. 

Lost 
The meeting adjourned at 4:10 P.M. 


Thursday, August 25 
GENERAL SESSION 


The last General Session was called 
to order by the President at 9:10 A.M. 
Nell Murphy (Alpha Kappa) made 
the following suggestions to the Coun- 
cil: 

1. A special committee be set up 
for the purpose of considering prob- 
lems of individual differences in chap- 
ters and proposals for trial remedy of 
those problems where the solutions 
seem in the best interests of the na- 
tional organization and of the particu- 
lar chapter in question. This may mean 
the addition of a constitutional clause 
legalizing individual rather than uni- 
form solutions for problems. A consti- 
tution should be an instrument for im- 
plementing the changing needs of a 
growing organization rather than for 
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maintaining uniformity of procedures 
in all things. 

2. Part of our coming biennial 
action be based on the assumption that 
the qualities that make a good teacher 
include more than paper evidence, and 
seek ways to understand and assess 
valuable teaching qualities in those 
persons to whom we offer our key. 

3. The present basis for selection be 
broadened on the assumption that the 
qualities that make for good teaching 
may be discerned as nearly accurately 
in a second-year college student as in a 
third. To initiate this program, reduce 
credit requirements sufficiently to al- 
low those who may be possible candi- 
dates at the junior year the oppor- 
tunity, as sophomores, to have a proba- 
tionary year, to know and be known by 
the chapter. Such a plan to apply to 
colleges where it could be instituted 
legally; not to prohibit the taking in 
of qualified persons in any other year 
or status; to be considered probation- 
ary for both the chapter and the indi- 
vidual ; to require, in final recommen- 
dation for candidacy at junior or senior 
year, one faculty member and two 
chapter members; to conclude with 
initiation upon the candidate's satisfac- 
tory completion of probation and the 
meeting of the present requirements. 

Discussion followed, The Parlia- 
mentarian reminded the Council that 
it would be impossible to make a mo- 
tion of action to change the Constitu- 
tion. 

It was moved by Margaret Ruth 
Smith (Detroit Alumnez), and _sec- 
onded that the President appoint a Na- 
tional Constitution Revision Commit- 
tee which will poll all chapters for 
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suggested revisions and then will 
operate as a committee in carrying out 
the necessary procedures for amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

Approved 

It was moved by Grace Platts 
(Alpha Rho), and seconded that the 
following resolution be adopted: 

That the national organization 
adopt an active policy with regard to 
national issues pertaining to education 
and the general welfare of women and 
children. Further that the action be 
based on complete and accurate infor- 
mation compiled and disseminated to 
all chapters for carefully weighed dis- 
cussion and chapter note—so that final 
action by the National Board will re- 
flect the thinking of the entire organi- 
zation. 

Approved 

It was moved by Grace Platts 
(Alpha Rho), and seconded that the 
following resolution be adopted: 

That the Journal include the reports 
on national issues and the final action 
thereon in order to acquaint the full 
membership with the national policy 
pertaining to education and the gen- 
eral welfare of women and children. 

Ap proved 

It was moved by Grace Platts 
(Alpha Rho), and seconded that the 
principles outlined in the report of the 
Standing Committee on Public Affairs 
be adopted as a frame of reference for 
judgment and action by the national 
organization. 


Approved 
It was moved by Grace Platts 
(Alpha Rho), and seconded that for 
the furtherance of better understand- 
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ing and international relationships, the 
national organization call to the atten- 
tion of the Department of State the 
inadequacies in some cases of salary 
allotments in securing desirable living 
conditions for foreign exchange teach- 
ers. 
Approved 

The Treasurer, Dorothy Veon, pre- 
sented the budget which had been cir- 
culated among the Council members. 

It was moved by Dorothy Veon, and 
seconded that the proposed budget for 
the 1949-1951 biennium be adopted. 

Approved 

Roberta Shine (Toledo Alumnz) 
presented the Report of the Committee 
on Resolutions. It was moved by 
Roberta Shine, and seconded that the 
report be accepted. 

Approved 

Helen Pearson (Indianapolis Alum- 
nz) presented the Report of the 
Nominating Committee in the absence 
of Grace Wilson. It was moved by 
Helen Pearson, and seconded that the 
Executive Secretary be instructed to 
cast a unanimous ballot for the follow- 
ing nominees for national office: 

President: Katharine Pease 

Vice-Presidents: Thelma Chisolm 

Beulah Tatum 
Ethel Wooden 
Approved 

The Executive Secretary cast an unan- 
imous ballot as instructed. 

Helen Walker, Consultant, installed 
the newly elected officers, President 
Pease closed the Council with a short 
address. 

The Council adjourned at 10:50 
A.M, 

















Reports from Workshop Groups 


Report of Workshop Subgroups I 


A. The Teacher Develops Physical 
Resources 


Since teachers are first of all per- 
sons, general literature on health, 
recreation, physical fitness and general 
appearance, pertains to them. 

In spite of the fact that teachers are 
a random sample of the population in 
many respects, they have selected a 
profession which makes increasing de- 
mands on physical resources. 

The teacher has a responsibility to 
herself, to the profession, to the stu- 
dents and to the community, to main- 
tain a desirable state of health in all its 
phases. She should also give more than 
passing attention to the more super- 
ficial aspects of general appearance. 

The teacher now, and in the next 
decade, should be healthy, attractive, 
reasonably fashionable, appropriately 
dressed and capable of making the 
most of her personal assets. 

What can she do herself? What 
sources ate available? What can Pi 
Lambda Thetans do individually and 
collectively to aid members of the fra- 
ternity, teachers who are not members, 
and prospective teachers? These and 
related questions were discussed for 
approximately ninety minutes by 
twenty delegates in a study group on 
physical resources. A summary of the 
discussion of the three questions which 
were given special emphasis follows: 

1. How can the teacher maintain 
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maximal condition in respect to health 

and personal appearance? 

She should remember that health can 
be divided into two broad categories— 
physical and mental—both interacting 
together, and each one having a direct 
effect upon the other. The state of both 
physical and mental health is, to a 
great extent, controllable by an indi- 
vidual. On the purely physical side, a 
few of the aspects to keep in mind are: 

a. Proper Diet. Diet affects condi- 

tion of skin, teeth, hair, nails, 

and sparkle in one’s eyes; con- 

trols amount of energy and vi- 

tality; controls weight; and con- 

trols the way one feels generally. 

A balanced diet consists not only 

of the seven basic foods but also 

of three well-proportioned meals 
each day. 

. Exercise and Correct Posture. 
Exercise is one of the things 
many do not find time for, but 
correct posture is an excellent 
form of exercise which can be 
done while one is busy with 
other activities—standing, sitting, 
walking, etc. Not only is poor 
posture unattractive, it is ex- 
tremely tiring physically. 

c. Speech. A teacher is judged by 
what she says, and also by how 
she says it. Too many mechanical 
faults have a negative effect on 
both speaker and listener. Often 
the meaning is lost. One tech- 
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nique for correcting faulty speech 
is to have a voice recording made. 

d. Personal Grooming. This is a 

very important element in one’s 
personality. In this day of in- 
creasing emphasis on the value of 
visual aids in the field of educa- 
tion, the teacher has a wonderful 
opportunity for making use of 
such an aid with her own person 
—her personality and her per- 
sonal appearance. 

Personal grooming 
budgeting not only for the money 
expenditures, but also for the 
time required. If one develops 
the habit of just “throwing one’s 
self together,” one will look 
“just thrown together.” 

By being very objective each teacher 
can make a self analysis with respect 
to the foregoing items to see if she has 
shortcomings which she can correct. 
She should also remember the 
portance of regular physical checkups 
to detect organic disorders before they 
reach the serious stage. 

Mental health, too, is a condition 
which an individual can do much to 
control. If the teacher realizes how 
closely related her physical well-being 
is to her mental outlook it will help 
her to understand herself. Physical 
ailments do much to produce un- 
wholesome mental and 
states, Even being overly tired can do 
this. Likewise, emotional upsets are 
not conducive to good physical well- 
being. A few of the specific things a 
teacher can do to help her maintain a 
healthy mental attitude are: 

a. Develop a wholesome self-satis- 

fying philosophy of life. 


requires 


im- 


emotional 
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b. Be willing to face reality. 

c. Do not carry yesterday's worries 
over into today, or borrow from 
those of tomorrow. 

d. Develop orderliness in one’s liv- 
ing habits. 

e. Know when to stop work before 
overly fatigued. 

f, Cultivate and maintain a sense of 
humor. 

g. Remember that recreational activ- 
ities and relaxation are important. 

h. Practice conscientiously the art of 
self-control. 

2. What service can Pi Lambda 
Theta render to members, teachers in 
the community, and to prospective 
teachers? 

a. Each member can be made to feel 
that she has a distinct service to render 
to the Chapter. Efforts can be made to 
find out her special aptitudes and in- 
terests, then provision can be made 
through which she will have the op- 
portunity to exercise her abilities, This 
can be incorporated in planning the 
year’s program so that each member 
takes part in the activities and learns 
to feel the excellence of the organiza- 
tion to which she belongs. 

b. Teachers in the community can 
be invited to Pi Lambda Theta meet- 
ings to give them opportunities for 
exchange of ideas, to acquaint them 
with the local organization, and to 
give and receive help. Workshops 
could be organized in which ideas and 
problems could be discussed. Adminis- 
trators, too, could be invited because 
there is need for them to have closer 
contact with teachers and their prob- 
lems. 

c. Prospective teachers need to be 
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made acquainted with the advantages 
and disadvantages of the profession. 
By example and by precept the teacher 
can show the prospective teacher the 
desirable features of the profes- 
sion. Through the local press, the use 
of films, the sponsoring of outstanding 
speakers, the merits and privileges of 
the profession can be brought to the 
attention of the prospective teacher. 
Contacts with potential teachers can be 
made through Future Teachers of 
America and upper classes of the high 
schools. 

The prospective teacher needs to 
know that the profession demands men 
and women of ability, culture, and re- 
finement. She needs to realize that it is 
an attractive, dignified, worthwhile oc- 
cupation, and is recognized as a pro- 
fession. 

3. What sources are available to aid 
the teacher in developing her physical 
resources? 

In most communities the teacher 
may find aids to physical fitness in the 
programs of such organizations as the 
YWCA, adult education groups and 
city recreation departments. 

There are national and state organi- 
zations which publish excellent ma- 
terials in the form of articles and 
bibliographies. Among the best known 
organizations are the American Asso- 
ciation for Health Physical Education 
and Recreation, the National Educa- 
tion Association and the several state 
departments of education and of health 
and the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 

Certain commercial organizations 
such as life insurance companies main- 
tain research divisions which publish 
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acceptable materials. Research studies 
are also made available through the 
journals of organizations interested in 
physical resources. 

The World Health Organization of 
the United Nations publishes very good 
bibliographies on health and related 
subjects. 

Films are available through loan li- 
braries of most universities. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company has produced 
some very good films on health and 
grooming for the adult level of in- 
terest. 

Popular magazines which the teacher 
might well read for suggestions con- 
cerning a suitable wardrobe and per- 
sonal grooming are: Charm, Glamour, 
Mademoiselle, Vogue and ‘Harper's 
Bazaar. 

Libzaries publish in local papers the 
most popular titles of non-fiction 
books. These serve as guides in the 
selection of reading material. Frequent- 
ly such books are reviewed in the 
literary section of newspapers, in maga- 
zines and through the service program 
of commercial firms. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JUNE AYERS 
RUTH PITCHFORD 
Cora PuRDY 
Mary Bulice, Chairman 
ANNA LANZ, Consultant 


B. The Teacher Develops Social 
Resources 
A group of twenty-six Pi Lambda 
Thetans was on hand to discuss the 
various aspects of the problem as it 
pertained to their own local chapter 
or to them as individuals. 
In order to sum up briefly the trend 
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of thinking of this committee, the 
problem of developing social resources 
is divided into three specific areas: 

1. The teacher, 2. the community, 
3. the possibilities and opportunities of 
assistance to fellow teachers. 

I. The committee suggests that 
members of Pi Lambda Theta be alert 
to the problems encountered by all 
teachers in adjusting themselves to 
community life and whenever possible 
give: 

1, Assistance 

2. Moral support 
at all times encouraging the teacher 
to self-analysis and in this way help 
her develop herself as an active con- 
tributing citizen to her community. 

II. The committee expresses the 
opinion that the teacher should system- 
atically evaluate herself from the stand- 
point of her willingness to participate 
actively in local community affairs and 
of her awareness of the needs and in- 
terests of the community. 

III. The committee has suggested a 
list of source materials that can be 
of help in developing social resources 
of the community. This list is found 
at the close of this report. 

The committee has the opinion that 
much can be done to help those in 
teaching, and is eager for chapters to 
try methods of assisting and be “Big 
Sisters.” 

Discussion also centered about fac- 
tors operating in the social environ- 
ment which sometimes prevents teach- 
ers from making optional adjustments 
to school and community life. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MARIE BLAZEK 


NorMA JEAN Cook 
FREDERICA COONS 
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Mary ELLEN STEELE, Chairman 
VIRGINIA LEE BLOCK, Consultant 


“Education and Human Relations,” by Ev- 
erett R. Clinchy, No. 149. 


“Creative Democracy” The Task Before Us. 
John Dewey, No. 148. 

“The Story of American Education Week,” 
Lyle W. Ashby, No. 59. 

“Do You Want to be Happy and Free?”, 
Willard Johnson, No. 129. 


“Principles of Academic Freedom,” Wm. S. 
Taylor, Wm. H. Kilpatrick, Hilda 
Maehling, Rena B. Rockwell, Ruth 
West. 


“Your Citizenship.” 

Claremont College Reading Conference Four- 
teenth Yr. Book, 1949, jointly spon- 
sored by Claremont College and Alpha 
Iota Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 


C. The Teacher Develops Intellec- 


tual Resources 


Members of the Workshop on the 
subtopic “The Teacher Develops In- 
tellectual Resources,” came to essential 
agreement on three traits which char- 
acterize the teacher as a thinking per- 
son. She seeks adequate and accurate 
information; she attempts, on the 
basis of objective evidence, to dis- 
criminate fact from opinion; and final- 
ly, she applies critical judgment to 
herself. 

The acquisition of accurate and ade- 
quate information on current issues is 
important for the teacher in her dual 
role as a citizen and as an instructor. 
She may, however, overcome this diffi- 
culty of securing this information 
through further study, workshops or 
group research, and through contact 
with others of varied culture and dif- 
ferent convictions. On the instruc- 
tional level, dissatisfaction with avail- 
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able materials may stimulate her to 
prepare better ones. Local chapters or 
even larger groups of Pi Lambda 
Theta may participate in the prepara- 
tion of documentary films, in the im- 
provement of radio and television pro- 
grams, and in the offering of antidotes 
for sensational and harmful reading. 
Opportunities exist for cooperation of 
local chapters with libraries, galleries, 
and foundations in making available 
improved materials. Accurate informa- 
tion is prerequisite to the development 
of understanding of controversial is- 
sues. From understanding results the 
dissipation of fears and prejudices. 

The second trait of a thinking per- 
son is the ability to discriminate be- 
tween evidence and opinion. She ana- 
lyzes the validity of sources, For ex- 
ample, she investigates the editorial 
and reporting policies of papers she 
and her students read. She demands 
that educational groups, local and na- 
tional, present an accurate rather than 
an emotionalized picture. She refuses, 
even under pressure, to curtail her 
search for evidence. 

Although it is recognized that ob- 
jective self-evaluation is difficult, the 
thoughtful teacher is willing to use 
new and improved instruments of ob- 
jective measurement. The need to pre- 
pare individual teachers to accept ob- 
jective evaluation was stressed. Pi 
Lambda Theta members and chapters, 
as disinterested agents, have a role to 
play in effecting this preparation. 
Through providing consultants and 
service bureaus, they may aid the new 
as well as the more experienced teacher 
in accepting critical judgment. 

The teacher who is sure of her in- 
formation, who can discriminate fact 
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from fiction, and who has a critical 
evaluation of her own worth, is un- 
willing to yield to pressure. If she does 
yield, then she becomes the ally of the 
established against the growing. The 
thinking teacher stands in her com- 
munity as a positive force for pro- 
moting understanding and human wel- 
fare. 
Respectfully submitted, 

EsTHER BOHMAN 

RUTH JOHNSTON 

IRENE TITUS 

HELEN LOANE, Chairman 

Eva PRING, Consultant 


D. Spiritual and Aesthetic Resources 


Workshop Problems 

1. What responsibility does the 
teacher have to develop herself 
as a sensitive and appreciative 
person ? 

2. Does the teacher have a philoso- 
phy of life which serves to guide 
her in her relationships with 
other people? If she is in need of 
help in reaching some point of 
view or philosophy where can she 
go? 

What is the relation of such a 
philosophy to her own mental 
health ? 

3. Does she participate in activities 
involving work in music and the 
other arts ? Does she include read- 
ing, attendance at art exhibits, 
concerts and so forth in her leisure 
time plans? 


Two-fold Emphasis for Dealing with 
Problems 
1. Through group participation to 
learn how the various chapters 
have met the problems. 
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2. To suggest program activities 


that will enable Pi Lambda Theta 
chapters to be of service in these 
areas to their own members, to 
teachers in their own commu- 
nity, and to the teachers of the 
next decade. 


Workshop Contributions to Meet 
Problems 


1. What can Pi Lambda Thetans do 


to help teachers in the commu- 
nity develop spiritual and aes- 
thetic resources ? 

College appreciation courses. 

Courses out of field to get 
viewpoint of students. 

Meetings at art museums, air 
institutes, et cetera. 

Activities arranged by Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Visits to industries. 

Workshops. 

Art field days. Teachers or 
children spend day in the 
out-of-doors painting and 
evaluating own work. 

Education week. Opportunity 
for people in the community 
to see schools in operation. 

Convincing school boards that 
cultural courses taken should 
add same credit as strictly 
educational courses. 

Film and travel experiences in 
meetings and in_ school 
work. 

Hospital visitation. 

Participation in and attendance 
at musical activities. 

Realization of potentialities as 
well as handicaps. 
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Improvement of the mental 
hygiene of teachers. 

Teacher must develop a spirit- 
ual and aesthetic sense in 
herself before she can in- 
spire a realization of it in 
children. 

Develop this sense with the 
aid of experts in the field, 
other members of our or- 
ganization who have had a 
similar problem, book lists 
and reviews. 


2. What types of Pi Lambda Theta 


Program activities can assist mem- 
bers in developing their spiritual 
and aesthetic resources ? 

A. Programs stressing intercul- 
tural relationships from an 
active rather than verbal 
standpoint. 

Christmas programs utiliz- 
ing other countries. 

Meetings held in the set- 
ting of other cultures. 

B. Programs using all the re- 
sources of the community to 
inspire members along spirit- 
ual and aesthetic lines. 

Meetings in art museums. 

Membership in 
organizations. 

Outdoor meetings. 

C. Programs tackling aesthetic 
and spiritual problems. 

Personal analysis such as 


cultural 


group discussion on the 
“Good Life.” 
Workshops. 
Experts. 
Psycho-dramas. 
Panel discussions. 
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D. Programs planned around 
various aesthetic activities, 
using the talents of all mem- 
bers and weaving lofty 
music into meetings and rit- 
uals that will be inspirational. 

Poetry hours. 

Creative or precious posses- 
sion day. 

New twists to cultural 
meetings, members com- 
ing as book titles, opera 
stars, artists. 

3. How can we Pi Lambda Thetans 
develop our spiritual and aes- 
thetic resources through associa- 
tion with various community ac- 
tivities ? 

A. Take to other organizations 
the goals of Pi Lambda Theta 
thereby extending our influ- 
ence into all the community. 

Bring to Pi Lambda Theta 
the knowledge of what 
other organizations are 
doing. 

Participate in the creative 
activity of working with 
and through all the com- 
munity organizations to 
which our various mem- 
bers belong. 

Give many of our local 
members an opportunity 
to participate in such a 
creative activity, rather 
than feeling that each 
of us as leaders needs to 
make these contacts. 

B. Develop our aesthetic sensi- 
tivity by respecting the work 
of others and the spirit of 
others. By our creative work 
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with other organizations we 
are establishing the interna- 
tional cure to the destruction 
of another’s work, another’s 
house, another’s idea. We are 
creative by nature, and if we 
can save and develop that 
creative in everyone—having 
a democratic faith—a creative 
faith in man—we will reach 
that aesthetic sensitivity that 
means peace. In the words of 
Herbert Reed ‘‘Peace means 
aesthetic-sensitivity.”” 

4. How can Pi Lambda Thetans 
help develop spiritual and aes- 
thetic resources in future teach- 
ers? 

A. Instill worthwhile values in 
future teachers. 
Career conferences for high 
school seniors. 
Bringing high school sen- 
iors to meetings. 
Sponsoring trips to art 
museums, dramatic and 
ballet performances, and 
musical activities to 
nourish finer apprecia- 
tion in future teachers. 
B. Use influence of Pi Lambda 
Theta to broaden the college 
curriculum to give future 
teachers a wider range of ap- 
preciation and sensitivity. 
C. Institute programs of coun- 
seling for freshmen. 
Aid development of good 
study habits. 
Point out various extra- 
curricular activities. 
Give information in regard 
to the resources of the 
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community for spiritual 
and aesthetic experi- 
ences. 
D. Make the future teacher 


aware that what she does 
with herself will determine 
what she will do with her 
students. 


Workshop Conclusions 


1, Spiritual and aesthetic values 
come from and grow within the 
individual. Therefore, Pi Lamb- 
da Thetans should use every 
available opportunity to provide 
activities for this growth. 

2. Inner serenity achieved through 
the development of spiritual and 
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aesthetic resources gives the indi- 
vidual strength to face the pres- 
sures of the ups and downs of 
living. 

3. The total personality of the 
teacher made up of her com- 
bined physical, social, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual-aesthetic re- 
sources determines her real worth 
both to herself and to those with 
whom she comes into contact. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mary ANN ACKERMANN 

RUTH LYVER 

KATHLEEN SAGE 

BETTY SPORNITZ 

MARGARET D, OLSON, Chairman 

MuRIEL POTTER, Consultant 


Report of Workshop Subgroups II 


A. Selection and Retention of 
Teachers 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


A Recruitment: 
1, Personal contacts 
a teacher example 
b superior adjustability 
c impressions made on the pros- 
pective teacher in the classroom 
and on the general public 
2. Publicity Programs 
a mewspapers 
b magazines 
c radio programs 
d child study groups 
e guidance clinics 
f parent-teacher councils 
g women’s clubs 
h civic organizations 
i films, such as 


Who are Teaching Our Chil- 
dren, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company—24 minute, 16- 
mm, sound motion picture. 
New York 18, New York 
In the state of Washington there 
has been enacted a Work Experience 
Program in the public schools—direct 
contact considered most satisfactory in 
the promotion of recruitment of teach- 
ers. Students interested in teaching go 
into the classroom for one week. 
B_ Screening of Candidates 
Entrance requirements 
1. High standards required 
2. Other factors than intelligence 
considered more important 
personality traits 
There was general agreement that a 
program should be in process to train 
teachers in correct personal traits for 
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good teaching, including ease and 
grace in meeting people. 
C Certification 

a All people required to have 4 

years of college training 

b High standards to be maintained 

despite shortage of teachers 

c Emergency Certificate extended 

only with additional college credit 

d Master’s degree 

Graduate work in the element- 

aty field too limited except for 

administration and supervision 
D Personal Selection 

a Personal rather than monetary 

satisfactions 

b Community needs—number of 

teachers necessary 
E Selection of Administrators: 

Many teachers are more competent 
than administrators. 

In the State of Georgia principals 
participate in work shops providing 
for additional training. 

It was suggested administrators go 
back into the classroom after five years 
and that people teaching teachers re- 
turn to actual elementary or secondary 
teaching for limited periods. 


RETENTION 


1. Salaries 
Teacher strikes not the out- 
come of the salary question 
alone—morale factors of 
greater importance 
2. Buildings, environment, equip- 
ment, resources 
a Environment considered more 
important than salaries 
b Teacher creates her own en- 
vironment up to a certain point 
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3. Professional Growth 
a Establish a set of values by 
correct training of prospective 
teachers 
b Make extension work available 
and possible 
4. Teacher load 
A study conducted nationally and 
in New York State revealed the heavy 
loaded teacher was more satisfied than 
the teacher who carried a lighter load 
—this was in the field of home eco- 
nomics, 
5. Morale of System 
a Efficiency 
b Policy making by the teacher 
c Program planning by the 
teacher 
d Older teachers assist and di- 
rect younger teachers—jealousy 
sometimes prevails 
e Teachers should attend Board 
of Education Meetings 
f Other organization members 
should attend Board of Edu- 
cation Meetings 
NEA is working for national uni- 
fication of retirement system. 


How Pi LAMBDA THETA Is MEETING 
THESE PROBLEMS 


District of Columbia. Pi Lambda 
Theta in conjunction with Phi Delta 
Kappa invited members of FTA and 
School of Education as consultants for 
a group of prospective teachers—150 
attended—many were young men. 

St. Louis. Pi Lambda Theta recruited 
high school students—showing films— 
work in sub-groups according to inter- 
ests, Organized a follow-up program 
on an individual basis. 
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Several Chapters of Pi Lambda 
Theta report the establishment of a 
scholarship fund offered to worthy 
prospective teachers. 

Alpha Nu Chapter reported mem- 
bers acting as consultants in solving 
teaching problems. 


How Pi LAMBDA THETA CAN MEET 
THESE PROBLEMS 


1. Emphasize the need for teachers 
in the elementary schools 
2. Stress the importance of schools 
and teaching in the Social Studies 
curriculum 
3. Sell teaching to the community 
a In the classrooms 
b Through Parent-Teacher or- 
ganizations and civic organiza- 
tions 
4. Invite new teachers to Pi Lambda 
Theta meetings ; welcome them to 
the profession 
5. Make a study of teacher freedom 
6. Inform ourselves by attendance 
at Board of Education Meetings, 
civic and city government func- 
tions for definite information re- 
garding educational problems and 
their solution. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ELEANOR BECK 
JOAN CAMPBELL 
Mary JANE LANG 
MARGARET RUTH SMITH, Chairmai 
NATALIE TRUSCOTT, Consultant 


B. Teachers’ Organizations 


Subgroup II-B ‘Teachers’ Organiza- 
tions,” met with Miss Louise Markhus 
replacing Miss Wilhelm as chairman, 
and Flo Butterbaugh and Carol Stand- 
ish members of the Committee. Miss 
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Markhus began the discussion with a 
poem which emphasized our need for 
relationships with other people. From 
this she developed the idea that pro- 
fessional organizations broaden people. 

As an example of what an active 
state organization can do, Mrs. Sie- 
bert, from the Illinois Educational As- 
sociation explained how that organiza- 
tion has developed a very fine hospital 
insurance plan to cover both rural and 
city teachers. 

Much stress was placed upon the 
need to develop among teachers a re- 
spect towards their professional or- 
ganizations. This attitude is basic if 
we are to develop a real profession. A 
comparison was made with the situa- 
tion in the fields of law and medicine. 

In discussing the types of profes- 
sional organizations, it was pointed out 
that only one-fourth to one-third of 
the American teachers belong to the 
National Education Association, the 
largest national group. Thus, no one 
group is representative of all teachers. 
Rather, the American educational scene 
is characterized by many professional 
organizations for teachers. Each state 
has a teachers’ organization, all of 
which have made great developments 
during the last fifty years. Their spe- 
cial interest is state legislation, and 
they have done much in the way of 
state aid. At the bottom of the scale 
we have the local organizations. Too 
numerous to mention are the special 
interest groups (English, Deans, etc.), 
which also operate at all three levels. 
There was some question as to whether 
teachers’ unions are a professional 
group. 

Under 


related organizations we 
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listed the Parent Teachers Association, 
a powerful force which has good lead- 
ership at the top and has good po- 
tentialities if it can avoid being petty 
or political at the local level. The 
young teacher has a real opportunity 
here to interpret education to the pa- 
trons. Also, in this classification are 
the Future Teachers of America, the 
National Vocational and Guidance As- 
sociation, Business and Professional 
Women, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, League of Women 
Voters, National Women’s Party 
which seeks equal rights, and the Na- 
tional Office Managers Association. In 
this category might also be mentioned 
such service clubs as Soroptomist, Al- 
trusa, Zonta, Quota, and the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, all of which 
can function in the areas of education. 
Last, we listed Pi Lambda Theta, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, and Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

In view of this extremely complex 
scene, the young teacher or the ex- 
perienced one for that matter might 
easily be overwhelmed by this large 
number of organizations, She is faced 
with a real problem in determining 
which to join. There is a real need for 
a condensed statement of what the 
organizations are and what they rep- 
resent. The question was raised as to 
whether Pi Lambda Theta could make 
some index of these organizations. The 
group definitely felt that all teachers 
in the profession owe it to the profes- 
sion to belong to their professional 
organizations and to contribute to 
them. A basic principle in the choice 
of an organization might be: belong 
to some parent organization and then 
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specialize if you have the time and 
want to. 
Respectfully submitted, 
MARYELLEN KING 
CAROLYN STANDISH 
LOUISE MARKHUS, Co-chairman 
AGNES WILHELM, Co-chairman 
AGNES SAMUELSON, Consultant 


C. Teachers in Other Countries 


The points discussed at the meeting 
can be listed under the general head- 
ings of: 

1. The educational situation in other 

countries 

2. Things Pi Lambda Theta can do 

to help 

3. Organizations for the establish- 

ment of contacts 

4. Resolutions to be presented to 

the National Board of Directors 


I. The Educational Situation in Other 
Countries 


An excellent and penetrating re- 
port on the experiences of American 
teachers in England came from Doro- 
thy Lidolph, who emphasized that it 
is important for exchange teachers to 
learn to know the school system to 
which they are sent. In this connec- 
tion she described for us the basis of 
promotions for pupils in England, the 
training needed for teachers there, the 
length of the school year, the housing 
problem as it affects teachers, the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Union, and the teach- 
ers’ pay situation. She brought out 
many interesting facts in her short 
talk. Salaries in England are on a 
uniform basis on the primary and 
secondary levels; men teachers receive 
more pay than do women; and the 
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income tax takes 50% of salaries. 
There is a great need for improve- 
ment of such unfavorable conditions 
as the dearth of school books, the poor 
condition of school buildings, the lack 
of adequate heat in schoolrooms, and 
the insufficiency of school supplies. 

The deplorable conditions in Ger- 
many were brought out by Mabel 
Martindale, a member of the commit- 
tee, who is familiar with the situation 
there. She dwelt upon the suffering of 
the people, particularly that of teach- 
ers, who, she said, have not enough 
food to eat, are poorly clad and 
housed. As great as their need for 
physical comforts is their need for pro- 
fessional and spiritual uplift. German 
teachers are afraid, said Miss Martin- 
dale. They are afraid of organizations, 
afraid of democratic philosophy and 
practices. It will not be easy for them 
to become unified, most certainly not 
unless they get help from the outside. 
Pi Lambda Theta is indebted to its 
own member, Marion Edman, who is 
at present in Germany working on the 
revision of textbooks, for much of its 
first hand information about condi- 
tions there as well as for suggestions on 
how best to serve the cause of educa- 
tion in Germany. 

The group was fortunate indeed in 
having as consultant Dorothy Veon, 
who has been in Europe and studied 
the schools in many of the countries 
there. Miss Veon’s description of the 
emotional and mental attitudes of the 
teachers in Czechoslovakia and Aus- 
tria brought out again the immediate 
need for helping these teachers get 
security. Unfortunately they appear to 
be rejected by their colleagues from 
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other countries. Although their need 
for clothing and professional materials 
is great, when asked what we could 
do for them they replied, “Send us 
rice.” It is interesting to learn that 
Miss Veon found the schools of Switz- 
erland less outstanding than those in 
Sweden which, she claims, are by far 
the best schools she visited. One need 
of teachers everywhere outside of the 
United States is that of professional 
magazines and books, she told us. 

How proud and thrilled we were 
to learn of the influence our own Pi 
Lambda Theta is having on teachers 
in other lands! Teachers who have 
received CARE packages and other 
helps said to Miss Veon, “What is 
this Pi Lambda Theta?” “May we 
belong to Pi Lambda Theta?” “We 
wish so much to join.” 

The chairman, Betty Huggard, 
brought to the meeting a rich back- 
ground of information both of condi- 
tions in other parts of the world and 
of organizations through which help 
may be given to teachers and students 
in other countries. She gave us in- 
formation about education and the 
teaching profession in Japan and 
Korea. She told us of the effective 
work being done in European coun- 
tries to help teachers appreciate the 
value of creative thinking above per- 
fection of form, The description of 
the Fullbright Act, the information 
about organizations, both govern- 
mental and private, was enlightening 
to the group. Our strong feeling that 
Pi Lambda Theta can be of profes- 
sional assistance to our fellow teach- 
ers overseas resulted in the formula- 
tion of our first resolution, which 
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provides for interchange of educators 
with other countries. 


Il. Things Pi Lambda Theta Can Do 
To Help 


Things the various Pi Lambda Theta 

chapters are doing to help are: 

1. Correspond with teachers and 
(or) students in schools in other 
countries. 

2. Adopt a school, a teacher, or 
students, Give supplies, clothing, 
food, professional materials, etc. 

3. Help through organizations, i.e., 
one chapter gives $150.00 an- 
nually through the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation. 

4, Chapter programs. A panel of 
foreign students tells of condi- 
tions in the students’ home lands. 

5. Help to orient exchange teachers 
in this country. Delegate mem- 
bers to entertain exchange teach- 
ers in their homes at holiday 
times. Invite exchange teachers 
to attend Pi Lambda Theta meet- 
ings. Give these teachers compli- 
mentary guest memberships to 
the local chapters. Invite them 
to speak at meetings if they wish 
to do so. 

6. Point out to persons outside the 
profession the need for helping 
the cause of democratic educa- 
tion in all parts of the world. 

Ideas and suggestions for Pi Lamb- 

da Theta. These suggestions that 
evolved through the discussion of the 
group resulted in the two resolutions 
which are being submitted to the Na- 
tional Board. 

1. Memberships in Pi Lambda 
Theta, The group would like to 
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see membership in Pi Lambda 
Theta extended to include quali- 
fied teachers in Canada, Alaska, 
the Hawaiian Islands—the whole 
world. 

2. Gifts of free tuition to foreign 
teachers or students. Free board, 
room or incidental expenses. 

3. A national committee to gather 
and make available information 
to assist exchange teachers. Get 
information to local chapters on 
how to give aid to foreign coun- 
tries. 


III. Organizations for the Establish- 
ment of Contacts 


There are organizations from which 
exchange teachers in this country and 
in other countries may secure financial 
and other types of help, as well as 
organizations through which to send 
food, clothing, books, money, etc., to 
teachers and students in the devastated 
areas. Our chairman, Betty Huggard, 
has on hand many pamphlets and 
brochures that describe the services of 
these organizations. The organizations 
are both governmental and private. 
One of the best of these pamphlets 
is called “BUILDING ROADS TO 
PEACE—Exchange of People Between 
the United States and Other Coun- 
tries,” published by the Department 
of State in Washington, D.C. In Ap- 
pendix A of this pamphlet there is 
listed and described more than seventy 
organizations that are participating in 
interchange of persons programs. The 
members of our committee thought 
that information of this kind should 
be in the hands of all Pi Lambda 
Theta chapters. 
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IV. Resolutions Presented to the Na- 
tional Board 


No. I—The Committee suggests to 
the National Board that it appoint a 
national committee whose function it 
would be 

1. To formulate a statement of phi- 
losophy and policy for giving 
assistance to teachers and stu- 
dents in foreign countries. 

2. To supply all chapters of the 
organization with information on 
how to. aid foreign teachers and 
students. 

No. II—The Committee suggests 
that the National Board consider the 
possibilities of extending the purposes 
of Pi Lambda Theta 

1. Through formation of auxiliary 
chapters for educators in foreign 
countries or 

2. By encouraging organizations 
similar to Pi Lambda Theta in 
foreign countries, and 

3. Through granting of guest mem- 
berships to foreign educators. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GALETA KAAR 

DoroTHy LIDOLPH 

MABEL MARTINDALE 

Betty HucGarp, Chairman 
Dorotuy VEON, Consultant 


D. UNESCO 


Thirty-five persons attended the 
UNESCO Workshop whose presiding 
officer was Miss Carol Bowman of 
Alpha Omicron. Miss Bowman intro- 
duced other members of her committee 
who made introductory remarks. 

Miss Mary M. Meyer of Upsilon 
Chapter spoke of movements leading 
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to the incorporation of UNESCO un- 
der the United Nations Charter pro- 
visions at London, in November, 1945. 

Miss Patricia Beerend of Dayton 
Alumnz, expressed the purposes of 
UNESCO and explained the areas of 
its program for creating international 
understanding. These are: Educational 
Reconstruction, Communications, Edu- 
cation, Cultural Exchange, Human and 
Social Science and Natural Science. 

Mrs. Florene B. Fratcher of Central 
Missouri Alumnz, enumerated some of 
the projects and accomplishments of 
UNESCO in these six areas of en- 
deavor up to the present date. 

One of the most important of the 
projects is that of the Educational 
Missions which began this year. The 
first of these has been completed under 
the direction of Dr. Floyd Reeves, who 
acted as consultant for the group and 
spoke at length on his work with the 
mission to the Philippines. This was a 
pilot project undertaken with the ob- 
ject of providing a pattern for future 
similar missions in addition to serving 
the Philippine Government which re- 
quested the mission. No mission will 
be undertaken except at the request of 
the government concerned. 

During the discussion period Dr. 
Reeves suggested that our best contri- 
bution is to promote interracial and 
inter-cultural understanding in the 
classroom. 

Miss Kathryn Steinmetz was asked 
to report on her attendance at the 
meeting of the United States Commis- 
sion on UNESCO in Cleveland this 
spring. Her talk was climaxed with 
the suggestion that Pi Lambda Theta 
investigate the possibilities of sending 
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a representative to a UNESCO spon- 
sored seminar held in a foreign coun- 
try. 
Respectfully submitted, 
PATRICIA BEEREND 
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FLORENCE B, FRATCHER 

MARY MEYER 

CaROL BowMAN, Chairman 
FLoypD REEVES, Consultant 
KATHRYN STEINMETZ, Consultant 


Reports of Workshop Subgroups III 


A. Record Keeping for Local 
Chapters 

The participants in this workshop 
discussed possibilities for simplifying 
record keeping for local chapters. The 
discussion centered upon a form of 
record keeping submitted by the Na- 
tional Treasurer and a personal rec- 
ord card presented by the delegate 
from Alpha Gamma. 

The following suggestions pertain 
to the form submitted by the National 
Treasurer: 

1. The words “National Field” 
should be changed to ‘‘National”’ 
under column entitled “Annual 
Dues” in receipts for fiscal year 
July 1, 19— to June 30, 19—. 

2. It is recommended that the Na- 
tional Board compile the record 
keeping system for local chapters 
discussed in Workshop Group 
III-A and that this book be in 
loose-leaf form. 

3. Any change which might occur 
in the record keeping if adopted, 
should take place at the close of 
a fiscal year. 

The personal card submitted by the 
delegate from Alpha Gamma was dis- 
cussed as a possibility for record keep- 
ing for local chapters, and the follow- 
ing changes on the form recommended: 

1. That “Special Dues,” “Chapter 
Assessments” and “Scholarship” 


be made columns 2, 3, and 4, 
and that column 1 remain 
“Dues.” These columns should 
also be duplicated on back of the 
card 

2. That the date of initiation be in- 
cluded 

3. That the telephone number be 
included 

4. That the cards should remain 
with the original chapter, if a 
person transfers 

5. That chapter field and national 
field membership cards be kept 
in separate files 

6. That if the uniform record card 
is accepted, that records begin 
the year of adoption and are not 
to be retroactive 

7. That any change be effective at 
the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ELEANOR BRZENK 
MARTHA DICKMAN 
DoroTHy H. VEON 
SARAH JANE FocG, Chairman 


B. Use of Life Membership Funds 


The members of the group that dis- 
cussed the Use of Life Membership 
Funds recognize the need of Pi Lamb- 
da Theta’s becoming a dynamic force 
in the world of today. 

Therefore, we recommend that the 
following investigations be made: 
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1. That the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs investigate 
the possibility of sending and com- 
pletely financing a Pi Lambda Theta 
member as a representative to a semi- 
nar, held in a foreign country, under 
the auspices of UNESCO; further- 
more, that this representative contrib- 
ute to The Journal, and make a re- 
port at the Biennial Council following 
the seminar. 

2. That the National Board investi- 
gate the cost of a fellowship for a 
year of graduate study, by 2 woman 
student, in a recognized university, 
and that the study be made in the 
field of education or in a related field. 

The suggestion was made that local 
chapters be given an opportunity to 
contribute to a fellowship either from 
their service projects or memorial 
funds. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Etsi—E M. MURPHY 
MABEL T. LOFGREN 
GLaDys WILLCUTT 
VERNA L, MILLER, Chairman 


C. Special Problems of Financing 


The discussion centered around two 

main questions: 

1. What can we as local chapter 
members do to help coordinate 
our work with that of the na- 
tional office in order to have bet- 
ter relationships and better serv- 
ice? 

A. Since an efficient national or- 
ganization is necessary for the 
extension and maintenance of 
active local chapters, the 
group suggested that the Na- 
tional Board be empowered 
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to appropriate whatever 
funds are required for that 
purpose. 

B. Council delegates should rec- 
ognize their responsibility to 
discuss with other members 
of their own chapters 
1) the services that can be 

expected of the national 
organization 
2) the chapter’s responsibil- 
ity to submit accurate rec- 
ords at the agreed-upon 
times 
2. Shall the loan fund be con- 
tinued ? 

A. Points brought out were: 

1) the loan fund now con- 
sists of $20,000 

2) few people have made 
use of the loan, and only 
one loan is outstanding at 
the present time; women 
seem reluctant to borrow 
money, especially when 
the names of recipients of 
loans are published 

3) no more than $2000 of 
the loan fund has been 
in use at any one time 

4) the granting of one loan 
takes a tremendous 
amount of time and effort 
because Pi Lambda Theta 
as an organization is not 
set up to handle such fi- 
nancial matters as efh- 
ciently as loan companies 
do 

B. As a result of this discussion, 
the subgroup recommended 
that the loan fund be de- 
creased to a revolving fund, 
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a minimum of $5000 being 
suggested, and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to study 
and propose other ways of 
using the remainder of the 
present $20,000 loan fund 
to further the purposes of Pi 
Lambda Theta. It was also 
suggested that local chapters 
be given the opportunity of 
approving or rejecting sug- 
gestions made for possible 
changes in the use of the 
present loan fund. 
Respectfully submitted, 

FRANCES OHLHEISER 

PHYLLIS PLICHTA 

DorotHy WELCH, Chairman 

ETHEL WOODEN, Consultant 

HELEN WALKER, Consultant 


D. Dues 


The Committee on Dues met and 
after deliberation and much discussion 
with our consultant, Dr. Hayden and 
with Miss Peters, our Executive Secre- 
tary, and as an outgrowth of our Work- 
shop, the Committee would like to 
submit the following recommenda- 
tions and suggestions. 

1. The Committee recommends that 
all dues be credited for the period 
July 1 to June 30. 

2. The Committee recommends that 
dues shall be payable from July 1 to 
February 1. After February 1, a mem- 
ber who has not paid her dues is con- 
sidered a delinquent member, and her 
name is removed from the Journal 
mailing list. Upon payment of dues, 
in the period of February 1 to June 
30, a member is considered as an 
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active member, but will not receive 
the Journal. 

Background: A person has from 
July 1 to February 1 to pay her dues. 
If she becomes delinquent, her name 
should be removed from the Journal 
list. Since the Journal costs $1.85 
out of $2.00 collected, it is a tre- 
mendous expense to the organization 
to carry delinquent members on its 
lists. 

3. National dues for initiates shall 
be $2.00 from July 1 to April 1. No 
national dues will be collected from 
initiates for the period April 1 to June 
30: All initiates will be billed for 
$2.00 for the following year. 

Background: The reason for this is 
to simplify the records and there will 
be little loss to the national organiza- 
tion, since the initiate will not receive 
the Journal or any other national serv- 
ices. The plan would eliminate the $2- 
$3-$2 system which creates confusion 
in the local and national office. 

Since committee and workshop meet- 
ings, we find that the aforementioned 
procedure of no national dues for the 
initiates for the period April 1 to 
June 30 would result in a loss of 
$952.00 (based on the 1948 figures). 

The committee, therefore, would 
like to modify its original recommen- 
dation to read as follows: 

3A. National dues for initiates shall 
be $2 from July 1 to April 1. Na- 
tional dues of $1 will be collected 
from initiates for the period April 1 
to June 30. All initiates will be billed 
for $2 for the following year. 

4, The Committee recommends that 
a member who signs a contract for 
life membership and at any time fails 
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to fulfill her contract is considered 
delinquent and forfeits her payment 
to date. If she wishes to be reinstated, 
she must pay $40. 

The Committee on Dues submits the 
following suggestions: 

1. The Committee suggests that the 
October Journal give adequate pub- 
licity to all recommendations of the 
Dues Committee which are approved 
by the Council and stress particularly 
prompt dues collection. 

2. The Committee suggests that the 
annual financial report blank for local 
treasurers’ reports to the National of- 
fice be printed rather than mimeo- 
gtaphed and that more space be pro- 
vided on the report. 
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3. The Committee suggests that the 
dues list blank be revised to allow 
more space for the names and ad- 
dresses of the members. 

4. The Committee suggests that 
where an immediate affiliation fol- 
lows initiation, national dues be col- 
lected by the initiating chapter and 
that the place where the local dues 
are paid should be jointly determined 
by those chapters involved. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MARY BARRY 
ANNA FRANKLE 

CLARA Post 

JEANNETTE STANTON, Chairman 

ALICE HAYDEN, Consultant 


Reports of Workshop Subgroups IV 


A. Extension Problems and Inter- 
chapter Relations 

The Workshop on Extension Prob- 
lems and Interchapter Relations con- 
sidered three problems: (1) formation 
of new chapters in teachers colleges; 
(2) the organization of additional 
alumnz chapters; and (3) services to 
the foreign initiate. 

Certain matters of Board general 
policy, with respect to its extension 
program, must be faced by Pi Lambda 
Theta. Dr. Walker has called to our 
attention that if Pi Lambda Theta is 
to remain strong, it must grow. Our 
workshop centered the major portion 
of its discussion on the formation of 
new chapters. Dr. Walker has also 
pointed out for us that we do have 
certain areas in the United States 
where there are no college chapters 
but that the number of university-type 


institutions is limited. Therefore, we 
are now faced with the problem of 
deciding whether we shall move into 
teachers colleges. 

We considered briefly foreign in- 
itiates. We recognize that the time has 
come for Pi Lambda Theta to become 
of more service to its foreign initiates 
and foreign contributors to the Jour- 
nal, 

On the basis of the morning's dis- 
cussion, the Committee has the fol- 
lowing recommendations to submit te 
the Council: 

1. It is recommended that Pi Lamb- 
da Theta should encourage the 
formation of chapters in teachers 
colleges. which give promise of 
maintaining strong chapters and 
that the Extension Committee be 


requested to explore possibilities 
of criteria for selection. 
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(It is the judgment of the 
Committee that money will be 
needed to do the job adequately. 
We, therefore, call the attention 
of the National Board to this 
fact. 

It is further recognized that 
because of the nature of the edu- 
cational program of the students 
who attend teachers colleges that 
it may be possible to maintain a 
strong chapter in a school which 
does not offer graduate work.) 

2. We recommend that individual 
Pi Lambda Thetans and chapters 
become positively active in the 
organization of additional alum- 
nz chapters both in communi- 
ties where college chapters exist 
and in areas where there are no 
chapters. 

3. We recommend that each chapter 
send to the National Office the 
names and addresses of foreign 
initiates who have returned to 
their own countries. We further 
suggest that all chapters may 
sponsor subscriptions to the 
Journal for these initiates and for 
recent foreign contributors to the 
Journal by sending to the Na- 
tional Office money for one or 
more subscriptions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MARTHA BROCKMAN 
HELEN CLAPP 
RUTH HARRIS 
THERESA COPPOLA, Chairman 


B. Relations to the Faculty 


The Committee on Relations to the 


Faculty bases its report on a ques- 
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tionnaire presented to each delegate 
at the Biennial Council. 

The purpose of this questionnaire 
was to survey the chapters represented 
by the delegates from colleges for in- 
formation regarding the function of 
the chapter adviser: his term of office; 
his responsibilities; how chosen; 
amount of satisfaction in the chapter 
with these procedures; the amount of 
administrative control; the number of 
chapters admitting faculty to mem- 
bership; relations to the Dean and 
other members of the faculty. 

Results showed that a variety of 
situations exist regarding the sponsor ; 
sex, department, method of choice, 
and length of term becoming factors 
of interest. A large majority of dele- 
gates reported satisfaction with meth- 
od of selection of sponsor. Adminis- 
trative control was reported in four 
cases but called not objectionable. Fac- 
ulty members showed up in 36 chap- 
ters (the total reporting). Periodic 
conferences with the Dean of the De- 
partment of Education regarding Pi 
Lambda Theta are held regularly in 
only two chapters, and in 9 chapters 
never. The Dean appears to be fairly 
unfamiliar with the program of many 
chapters. Most chapters report reason- 
able cooperation from the faculty as 
speakers, guests, officers, committee 
members and advisors. Much interac- 
tion is reported with Phi Delta Kappa. 

A copy of the questionnaire is at- 
tached with totals. 

The Committee points out that, 
judging from the figures received, 
more delegates than expected do not 
know the procedure adopted at their 
own chapters regarding these matters. 
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The Committee suggests that all new 
members and new officers of chapters 
be instructed in the basic functions of 
the chapter’s relation to faculty. 

The Committee also suggests that 
local chapters plan regular conferences 
with the Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation in order to acquaint him with 
the aims, objectives and program of Pi 
Lambda Theta, and that closer under- 
standing be sought between the chap- 
ter and the faculty of the School of 
Education. The faculty should be 
guests of Pi Lambda Theta at occa- 
sional programs and initiations; it 
should be informed of local and na- 
tional programs. A copy of the Jowr- 
nal should be in the Dean’s Office on 
complimentary subscription of the 
chapter. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ARDATH KRUEGER 
ESTHER REINKING 
MAURINE LaCarr, Chairman 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON RELATIONS TO 
THE FACULTY (copy) 


I. Are you a delegate —, visitor —, 
from an alumnz chapter 25, or a 
college chapter 36. (out of 40) 

II. A. Does your chapter have: 

1. a faculty sponsor? 
yes 30 (1 consultant) 
no 5 

2. a co-sponsor ? 
yes 5 
no 0 

3. male? 2 (Dean of Ed., & 
helped start chapter) 
female? 29 

4. Is she a member of P.L.T.? 
Yes (all except men) 

B. Is she appointed 
1. by executive committee of 
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chapter? 12 (1 on recom. 
of Dean) 

2. by school 
tion? 0 

3. by dean of school of ad- 
ministration? 3 

4. by cooperation of dean of 
school of administration 
and student group? 1 

5. elected by chapter member- 
ship? 7 

6. by student life commit- 
tee? 0 

7. by alumnz group? 1 

8. on rotating basis? 1 

9. others? 2. What ? unknown 

C. Is sponsor member of the 

faculty of Education? 21 (1 

consultant automatically be- 

comes, from Pres.) 

If not, what department? 1- 

Elementary Dep’t., 1 co-spon- 

sor is (other Librarian), 

Head of Correspondence 

Study, wife of Dean of Ed., 

Dean of Girls, English teach- 

er, wife of Engineering Prof., 

H. Ec. teacher, Physical Ed. 

teacher. 

D. Does sponsor have 

1. a definite term? yes 13, 
no 15 

2.a — year term. (1 yr. 
term—8, 2 yr. term—5) 

3. How long has your present 
sponsor served ?— 
3—just starting 


administra- 


1—summer 
1—Y, yr. 
2—1 yr. 
3—2 yrs. 
3—3 yrs. 
4—4 yrs. 
2—5 yrs. 
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1—10 yrs. 

1—12 yrs. 
1—-since inception 
1—years! 


4—no answer 
E. Are you satisfied with your 
method of selecting your 
sponsor? yes 26, no 4 (un- 
answered 1) 
If not, why not? 1 (1—Our 
sponsor is treasurer for years! 
and runs organization com- 
pletely. Don’t know how we 
got her.) 
F. Is there administrative or 
dean-control? yes, 4, no, 24 
1. Is this control objection- 
able? yes 0, no 4 
III. Does your membership include: 
1. undergraduate students ? 35 do, 
1 doesn’t 
2. graduate students? 36 
3. faculty members? 36 
4. alumnz members? 30 do, 6 do 
not 
IV. What is the relation of the chap- 
ter to the Faculty? 
A. The Dean 
1. Are periodic conferences 
held with the Dean? — 
never 9, occasionally 24, 
regularly 2 
2. Does he know your objec- 
tives? yes 32, no 0 (un- 
known 4) 
3. Is he familiar with your 
program for the year? yes 
28, no 6, unknown 2 (1 
no but he will this year) 
B. Other Faculty 
1. Do you use the faculty for 
the year’s program ? 
yes 32, no 2, unknown 2 
a. as speaker 30 





b. as guests 24 
c. as officers 12 
d. as committee members 


17 
e. others 2 (advisory—1) 
2. Do you cooperate with 
faculty men in Phi Delta 
Kappa? yes 30, no 4, un- 
known 2 
How? 
2—joint dinner 
coffee hr. weekly 
13—joint meetings 
conferences 
sponsor activities 
teas 
same sponsor 
2—joint programs 
joint initiation ban- 
quet 
joint summer session 
project 
joint action F.T.A. 
C. Does the faculty suggest and 
encourage summer activities of 
the chapter? 29 yes, 6 no (1 
no answer) 


C. Selection, Initiation and Retention 
of Members 


PROBLEM I: What can the alumnae 
chapter do to secure members of Pi 
Lambda Theta who have lost con- 
tact with the chapter? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SOLVING 


1. Obtain lists of names from active 
chapter and from files of National. 

2. Check list of names with mem- 
bers for possible information on each. 

3. Follow up by some contact such 
as phone, letter, or personal guest in- 
vitation to luncheon, etc. 

4. When it is known that a member 
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of Pi Lambda Theta intends to change 
her residence, talk with her about the 
alumnz group located nearest to her 
new residence. Contact that alumnz 
group by sending to it the person's 
name, new address, and date of trans- 
fer. This can be done by both alumnz 
and college chapters, and is being done 
at present by New York University— 
Rho Chapter. The Alumnz Chapter re- 
ceiving above information, follow 
through by contact with transfer. 


PROBLEM II: How can we prevent the 
loss of members between active 
membership in college chapter and 
the active participation in an alum- 
n@ group? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SOLVING 


1. Have a form printed and obtain- 
able from the national organization on 
which college chapters will notify the 
nearest chapter when a member moves 
into another locality, the chapter thus 
notified to take the initiative in urging 
the member to affiliate. 

2. If there is no chapter nearby, 
urge the member to take out a national 
field membership, keeping in close 
contact through the reading of the 
Journal. 

3. Set up interesting programs in 
the alumnz group, preferably with 
member participation, so that attend- 
ance at chapter meeting will be a satis- 
fying experience. 

4. Have the committees in the 
alumnz group so set up that they will 
include new members as well as old. 

5. Meet new members and visitors 
with friendliness. 

6. When it is geographically pos- 
sible, have joint meetings with as 
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many alumnz and college chapters as 
possible, to give undergraduates the 
realization of membership in an active 
organization. 

7. Visitation of national officers to 
the chapter, and perhaps also of neigh- 
boring alumnz groups, who may have 
a vital message, could be made. 


PROBLEM III: What can the Alumne 
Chapter do to retain members? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SOLVING 


1. Have a worthwhile, attractive 
program. 

2. In large urban centers, exchange 
meeting places with members located 
in different parts of the area. 

3. Place some definite responsibility 
on each individual member. Show this 
on printed program. 

4. Extend friendly relations between 
college and alumnz chapters, so that 
college groups know alumna, their 
purposes and program. 

5. Plan joint meetings, when feas- 
ible, with such organizations as Phi 
Delta Kappa, American Association of 
University Women, other Women’s 
Clubs, etc. 

6. Rotate days, time and place of 
meetings to accommodate many work 
schedules. 

7. Avoid standardized meetings 
with routine programs. 

8. More food, friendliness and fun! 


PROBLEM IV: How can we do a better 
job of orientation under the PRES- 
ENT set-up? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SOLVING 
1. Give pamphlets of Pi Lambda 
Theta information to all women who 
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enter the school of Education (George 
Washington University). 

2. Set up a booth of information at 
registration. 

3. Invite juniors and seniors in the 
School of Education to dinner. If 
number is large, invite one-half or one- 
third at successive dinners (Delta of 
Pittsburgh). 

4, Invite all students in Education 
to open meetings (University of Chi- 
cago). 

5. Publicize Pi Lambda Theta in 
local papers, and by radio. 

6. Abolish the formal examination 
procedure and substitute a better edu- 
cational program about Pi Lambda 
Theta. 

7. Use our own graduate member- 
ship as resource for helping to meet 
the needs of pre-service teachers both 
in and out of the organization. 

8. Break large groups into ones 
small enough for a real sharing of in- 
terests, problems, and helps to both 
incoming members and incoming ofh- 
cers. 

9. Participation of the college chap- 
ter in service projects with other honor 
and service groups. 

10. Give the program real meaning 
by involving the entire chapter in the 
formulation of it. 


PROBLEM V: What can be done to im- 
prove the time-pressured summer 
initiation programs which neces- 
sarily sacrifice valuable knowledge 
of the prospective candidate, and 
offer summer-school initiates only a 
sketchy understanding of Pi Lambda 
Theta? What can we do to encour- 
age, with basic improvements, sum- 
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met-school initiation of valuable 
people we now lose through lack of 
such initiation machinery in some 
college chapters? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SOLVING 


National to institute and finance a 
broad study of summer school initia- 
tion in the schools of Education where 
summer study is now carried on. This 
problem, for those institutions con- 
cerned, constitutes one of the most 
pressing in the area of selection and 
retention of members. No one chapter 
alone has the time nor resources to 
undertake a study of adequate solutions 
for the many phases of a situation 
which has increased with our increas- 
ing college enrollments, our limited 
summer chapter carry-overs, and our 
swelling lists of candidates. 


PROBLEM VI: How can we make more 
elastic our policies as an organiza- 
tion so as to meet more nearly the 
needs of the present and of the fu- 
ture as regards membership? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SOLVING 


1. Set up a special board for con- 
sideration of problems of individual 
differences in chapters and of pro- 
posals for trial remedy of those prob- 
lems where the solutions seem in the 
best interests of the National organiza- 
tion and of the particular chapter in 
question. This may mean the addition 
of a clause legalizing individual rather 
than uniform solutions for problems. 
A constitution should be an instru- 
ment for implementing the changing 
needs of a growing organization, rather 
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than for maintaining uniformity of 
procedures in all things. 

2. Base part of our coming biennial 
action on the assumption that the quali- 
ties that make a good teacher include 
more than paper evidence, and seek 
ways to understand and assess valuable 
teaching qualities in those persons to 
whom we offer our key. 

3. Broaden the present basis for se- 
lection on the assumption that the 
qualities that make for good teaching 
may be discerned as nearly accurately 
in a second-year college student as in 
a third. To initiate this program, re- 
duce credit requirements sufficiently to 
allow those who may be possible can- 
didates at the junior year, the oppor- 
tunity, as sophomores, to have a proba- 
tionary year, to know and be known by 
the chapter. Such a plan: 

1. to apply to colleges where it 

could be instituted legally ; 

2. not to prohibit the taking in of 
qualified persons in any other 
year or status; 

3. to be considered probationary for 
both the chapter and the indi- 
vidual ; 

4. to require, in final recommenda- 
tion for candidacy at junior or 
senior year, one faculty member 
and two chapter members ; 

5. to conclude with initiation upon 
the candidate’s satisfactory com- 
pletion of probation, and the 
meeting of the present require- 
ments. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary BERGEN 
MARTHA SCHALLER 
MARYALICE SEAGRAVE 
NELL Murpny, Chairman 
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D. Workshop on Public Affairs and 
Interorganization Cooperation 


The members of the Workshop on 
Public Affairs and Interorganization 
Cooperation recognized the present 
educational crises as a direct challenge 
to Pi Lambda Theta. In attempting to 
develop recommendations to serve as 
guides for the public affairs activities 
during the next biennium, the discus- 
sion centered around the following 
points: 

1. The extent to which local chap- 
ters were active in the support of 
issues concerning education and 
the general welfare of women 
and children. 

2. Contributions of chapters and the 
national organization in support 
of educational activities and hu- 
man welfare in foreign coun- 
tries. 

3. The extent to which chapters 
have cooperated with other 
organizations in the support of 
local issues concerned with edu- 
cation and the general welfare of 
women and children. 

4, The absence of a national policy 
on issues pertaining to education 
and the general welfare of 
women and children. 


1. Local Chapter Activities 


Many members of Pi Lambda Theta 
as individuals or as members of other 
organizations have taken an active part 
in supporting issues that concern edu- 
cation and the general welfare of 
women and children. 

There is evidence that many chapters 
have already taken the initiative in as- 
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suming an active part in giving non- 
partisan support to local issues. 


2. Pi Lambda Theta International 
Activities 

Local chapters have reported projects 
to help bring about good will between 
people by supporting schools in war 
torn areas, by sending supplies to 
teachers and pupils abroad and by giv- 
ing assistance to foreign exchange 
teachers. 

Pi Lambda Theta sent a representa- 
tive to the UNESCO conference in 
Cleveland. The Workshop is of the 
opinion that this is an excellent step 
in becoming active in the affairs of the 
future in education. 


3. Interorganization Cooperation 


Cooperation between chapters and 
other groups in the community is a 
part of the program of many chapters. 
They belong to Civic Councils or Ad- 
visory Groups where local community 
affairs are reviewed and projects co- 
ordinated. Members attend school 
board meetings and city council meet- 
ings to be informed not only on school 
matters but on all matters pertaining 
to the general welfare of the com- 
munity. 


4, A Need for a National Policy 


In view of the forward looking pro- 
gram of education today and the crises 
that we are facing in making a unified 
world of people who understand each 
other, the group on Public Affairs con- 
cerned itself with the discussion of 
ways in which Pi Lambda Theta could 
become more effective as a non-partisan 
national organization by taking a stand 
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on issues pertaining to education and 
the general welfare of women and 
children. 

As a group, women have not in- 
formed themselves on issues that affect 
them, even teachers are often unaware 
of legislation that directly affects their 
work. While men control the making 
of policies that govern our lives, 
women control a large part of the 
capital in our country and they should 
take steps to inform themselves so as 
to resist pressures of selfish interests, 
and support issues that are construc- 
tive. 

To stand ready to help further the 
cause in education in the world, we 
must show leadership. This we cannot 
do in an adequate manner while whole 
sections of our country are illiterate 
and lack the elements of fundamental 
education which are basic for effective 
living. Acting as a national group to 
support issues that would lead to cor- 
recting the inequalities in educational 
opportunities would help make the 
purposes of Pi Lambda Theta known 
to more people and would add to the 
prestige of individual members and 
chapters when they are working on is- 
sues of state and local interest. 

The discussion revealed that local 
chapters and the national organization 
were already facing the issues pertain- 
ing to the international crisis but that 
to have an active and vital program in 
public affairs, Pi Lambda Theta as a 
group must establish a policy to guide 
action on national issues pertaining to 
education and the general welfare of 
women and children. 

Resolutions and recommendations 
which were developed by this group 
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were presented and accepted by the 
Sixteenth Biennial Council. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CLARA REID 
MARGUERITE SHANNON 
VIRGINIA SPURLING 
GRACE PLATTS, Chairman 


E. Public Relations 


Sixteen delegates and one visitor at- 
tended this discussion group, with 
Miss Ethel Wooden as consultant. 

The 1947 “Report of the Committee 
on Public Relations” (Supplement, 
November, 1947, p. 34) was read as 
background material. 

Media and techniques of public rela- 
tions were discussed in four areas: 


1. Public relations with various 
other campus groups. 

2. Public relations with public 
school officials, both city and 
county. 

3. Public relations with various 


community organizations. 

4. Opportunities for public relations 
among chapter guests. 

The group recognized that the best 
public relations are achieved through 
the outstanding contributions of indi- 
vidual members as well as through 
worthwhile programs and projects of 
each chapter. 

Five suggestions were made for the 
chapters: 

1. Have Pi Lambda Theta teas at 
state meetings of public school 
administrators and let adminis- 
trators send out your publicity. 
(San Diego) 

2. Engage in projects of such nature 
that reporters and photographers 
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will come to you. (U. of Penn. 
had reception for Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Stassen.) 

3. Have a program for city and 
county institute and get in their 
books. 

4. Have your meetings and/or spe- 
cial activities listed in Superin- 
tendents’ bulletins. (Toledo) 

5. Secure enthusiastic cooperation of 
Dean of School of Education and 
get publicity through him. 

The following recommendations 
will be made to the national Public 
Relations Committee: 

1. That the Newsletter be con- 
tinued, that it carry suggestions 
regarding its use, and that we 
encourage local chapter presi- 
dents to make better local use of 
the letter. 

2. That, to further our professional 
purposes, whenever possible Pi 
Lambda Theta news releases ap- 
pear on the educational or club 
pages or other news pages of the 
papers rather than on the society 
pages. 

3. That the National Public Rela- 
tions Committee investigate the 
possibility of the use of radio 
and prepare sample radio scripts 
to explain and present the phi- 
losophy, purposes, and programs 
of the organization. 

Respectfully submitted, 
KATHY HOLZBOOG 
ROBERTA SHINE 

HELEN SMITH 

THELMA BARNES, Chairman 
ETHEL WOopDEN, Consultant 
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Reports of Special Committees 


Report of Credentials Committee 

The credentials have been examined 
and the following delegates are fully 
accredited. 


National O fficers 


Katharine Pease 
Katherine Clark 
Dorothy Veon 
Helen M. Walker 


May Seagoe 

Lettie Trefz 

Alice Hayden 

Kathryn Stein- 
metz 


Officers Elect 


Beulah Tatum 
Thelma Chisholm 


Ethel Wooden 


Delegates From College Chapters 


Alpha Chi 

Beta Psi 

Gamma Omega 

Delta Alpha Alpha 
Epsilon Alpha Beta 
Zeta Alpha Gamma 
Eta Alpha Delta 
Theta Alpha Epsilon 
Iota Alpha Zeta 
Kappa Alpha Eta 
Lambda Alpha Theta 
Mu Alpha Iota 
Nu Alpha Kappa 
Xi Alpha Lambda 
Omicron Alpha Mu 

Pj Alpha Nu 
Rho Alpha Xi 
Sigma Alpha Omicron 
Tau Alpha Pi 
Upsilon Alpha Rho 
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Delegates from Alumnae Chapters 


Central Missouri North Ohio 
Central Ohio Pasadena 
Chicago Portland 
Council Bluffs- San Diego 
Omaha San Jose 
Dayton South Indiana 
Detroit Spokane 
Evansville St. Louis 
Indianapolis Santa Barbara 
Kansas City Toledo 
Long Beach Washington 
Los Angeles Western Pennsyl- 
North California vania 


North Indiana 


Total registration: eleven officers, 
delegates from sixty-five chapters for a 
total of seventy-six. 


Recommendations: 


The committee recommends that the 
checking of credentials be a part of the 
registration process at the next Coun- 
cil. The chairman or other members of 
the committee should be present at the 
beginning of the registration period 
and during the entire time of registra- 
tion. It would then be possible for that 
committee to have a complete list of 
chapters and names of delegates to 
present to the Council at the beginning 
session. 

Respectfully submitted, 

FRANCES OHLHEISER 

MARGUERITE SHANNON 

HELEN WYLIE CLAPP, Chairman 
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Report of Committee on Resolutions 


Whereas the officers, delegates, and 
visitors to the Sixteenth Biennial Coun- 
cil of Pi Lambda Theta have met, and 
in so doing, have received a new 
stimulus and inspiration for renewed 
service in the field of education; 

Whereas they are indebted to Mr. 
J. A. Cunningham, Vice-President of 
the University of Chicago, for his 
graciousness in according the organiza- 
tion the privileges of the campus; 

To Miss Lola Fennig, Supervisor of 
the Burton-Judson Courts, and her en- 
tire staff for their hospitality and for 
that which has become one of the out- 
standing events on the daily programs, 
the delicious meals ; 

To Mrs. Mary York for the arrange- 
ments of meeting places; 

To Mrs. Ellen Swanson for the 
physical equipment essential to the 
meetings ; 

To Mr. Harry Pinch of the Campus 
Book Store for his contribution of the 
maps of the campus ; 

To Mr. Frank Powers, Assistant to 
the President of the Chicago Conven- 
tion Bureau, for his help with hotel 
reservations and his contribution of the 
civic pamphlets ; 

To the F. E, Compton and Company 
for their memorandum booklets ; 

To Miss Elizabeth Haney, Manager 
of the Wemen’s Travel Bureau of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, who 
computed the rail rates; 

To Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Superin- 
tendent of Chicago Schools, for his 
cordial letter of welcome and his ap- 
preciative interest in the organization; 

To Miss Josephine Wetzler of Radio 
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Station WLS for making the arrange- 
ments for Dr. Seagoe’s broadcast 
which publicized the organization and 
its purposes ; 

To the Chicago Tribune for its ex- 
cellent publicity ; 

To Mrs. Florence 
handled the publicity ; 

To the Lambda and Alpha Zeta 
chapters, whose delightful tea, with its 
pleasing appointments, afforded an op- 
portunity to renew old friendships and 
make new ones; 

To Miss Ann Lally, Director of Art 
in the Chicago Public Schools, and 
Mrs. Helen Ames and Miss Olive Han- 
son, under whose supervision the floral 
favors for Monday evening’s meeting 
were made; 

To Mr. Craig Richey of the Burr, 
Patterson, and Auld Company for the 
appropriate gift of stationery bearing 
the Pi Lambda Theta crest which each 
guest received as a favor at the Past 
Officers’ dinner; 

To Mr. Harker Rhodes for his ex- 
pert and informative guidance on the 
campus tour; 

To the Chicago Park District for the 
thoughtful provisions for Wednesday's 
picnic and Thursday’s tour; 

To that most irritating molder of 
human destinies, the weatherman, who 
has treated the organization so benefi- 
cently during the days of the Council ; 

To Miss Katherine Clarke who 
handled the arrangements for the past 
officers’ dinner ; 

To Dr. Alice Hayden and her com- 
mittee for the refreshing and relaxing 
picnic on the shores of Lake Michigan; 

To Mrs. Lettie Trefz and her com- 
mittee for the opportunity to consider 
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regional problems during the area 
luncheon ; 

To Dr. Beulah Tatum and her com- 
mittee for the interesting and func- 
tional exhibits which have been on 
display throughout the week; 

To Miss Joy Peters, new Executive 
Secretary, for her untiring helpfulness 
at all times; 

To Miss Katharine Foulke, one of 
the Founders of the organization, for 
her illuminating talk on the origin of 
our emblem; 

To Dr. Agnes Samuelson, whose 
vitalizing message focused attention on 
the factors that will influence the 
teacher of the next decade; 

To Dr. Helen Walker, Dr. Dorothy 
Veon, Miss Ethel Wooden, Miss Thel- 
ma Chisholm, for their assistance and 
guidance during the Council ; 

To Dr. Katharine Pease under 
whose direction a purposeful and con- 
structive program materialized ; 

To Dr. May Seagoe whose quiet 
serenity and extreme selflessness will 
always be remembered as attributes of 
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an outstanding leader and wise direc- 
tor; 

To the Chicago Alumnz Chapter for 
their extensive preparations and care- 
ful execution of all details which con- 
solidated the comforts of home with 
the efficiency of the modern office, for 
their many favors and kindnesses, and 
for their gifts of the individual, per- 
sonalized key chains; 

And finally to the dynamo of the 
Sixteenth Biennial Council, Miss Kath- 
ryn Steinmetz, whose untiring devotion 
to the interests and welfare of every 
member of the Pi Lambda Theta Coun- 
cil has been greatly appreciated and 
will be long remembered ; 

Therefore be it resolved that the 
Sixteenth Biennial Council offer sin- 
cere thanks to all the above mentioned 
persons whose efforts have made this 
gathering a success. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELEANOR BECK 

CLARA May Post 
ROBERTA SHINE, Chairman 











Summary of National 
Board Actions 


Sixteenth Biennial Council 
August, 1949 
University of Chicago 


Dues 


1. It was moved by Dorothy Veon, 


seconded by Alice Hayden, and 
carried that dues be credited for 
the period July 1st to June 30th. 

. It was moved by Dorothy Veon, 
seconded by Alice Hayden, and 
carried—dues shall be payable 
from July 1st to February 1st. 
After February 1st, a member who 
has not paid her dues is considered 
a delinquent member and _ her 
name is removed from the Journal 
list. Upon payment of dues in the 
period of February ist to June 
30th, a member is considered as an 
active member, but will not receive 
the Journal. 

. It was moved by Dorothy Veon, 
seconded by Alice Hayden, and 
carried that national dues for ini- 
tiates shall be $2 from July 1st to 
April 1st. National dues of $1 will 
be collected from initiates for the 
period April 1st to June 30th. All 
initiates will be billed for $2 for 
the following year. 

. It was moved by Kathryn Stein- 
metz, seconded by Thelma Chis- 
holm, and carried that the Presi- 
dent appoint a committee to 
recommend a plan for systemiza- 
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tion of life membership payments 
in accordance with the recom- 
mendations and the intent of the 
Council. 


Special Financial Problems 


5. It was moved by Dorothy Veon, 


seconded by Thelma Chisholm, 
and carried that the Loan Fund be 
decreased to a revolving fund and 
the Public Affairs Committee in- 
vestigate the possibility of sending 
and completely financing a Pi 
Lambda Theta member as a repre- 
sentative to a seminar held in a 
foreign country under the auspices 
of UNESCO, furthermore that this 
representative contribute to the 
Journal and make a report at the 
Biennial Council following the 
seminar and, therefore, that the 
National Board be instructed by 
this Council to again study the 
allocation of life membership 
funds. 


Teachers in Other Countries 


6. It was moved by Beulah Tatum, 


seconded by Kathryn Steinmetz, 
and carried that the National Board 
appoint a national committee 
whose function it would be to 
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(1) formulate a statement of phi- 
losophy and policy for giving as- 
sistance to teachers and students 
in foreign countries, (2) supply 
all chapters of the organization 
with information on how to aid 
foreign teachers and students, and 
that this motion be referred to the 
Public Affairs Committee for con- 
sideration with general problems 
of international educational rela- 
tionships. 


Public Affairs 
7. It was moved by Thelma Chis- 


holm, seconded by Kathryn Stein- 
metz, and carried that the national 
organization adopt an active policy 
with regard to national issues per- 
taining to education and the gen- 
eral welfare of women and chil- 
dren; further that the action be 
based on complete and accurate in- 
formation compiled and dissemi- 
nated to all chapters for carefully 
weighed discussion and chapter 
note, so that final action by the 
National Board will reflect the 
thinking of the entire organiza- 
tion. 


. It was moved by Alice Hayden, 


seconded by Thelma Chisholm, 
and carried that the Journal in- 
clude the reports on national issues 
and the final action thereon, in 
order to acquaint the full member- 
ship with the national policy per- 
taining to education and the gen- 
eral welfare of women and chil- 
dren. 


. It was moved by Thelma Chis- 


holm, seconded by Alice Hayden, 
and carried that the principles as 
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given by the Public Affairs Com- 

mittee be adopted with minor edi- 

torial changes as stated below: 

a. Pi Lambda Theta in its de- 
cisions should remain inde- 
pendent of political parties and 
other organizations. 

b. Pi Lambda Theta should take 
a lively interest in proposed 
legislation affecting all matters 
of education, direct and in- 
direct. 

c. The national organization 
should have a group in a posi- 
tion to analyze issues accurately 
in order to determine the intent 
and all ramifications of educa- 
tional problems and to be able 
to disseminate truthfully to the 
members any and all pertinent 
information related to national 
issues as they influence children 
and women in education. 

d. Well-grounded in its principles 
and well-informed in its facts, 
the national organization 
should follow its convictions 
into the public forum and into 
the political arena whenever 
necessary to combat selfish, 
shortsighted pressure groups. 

e. Pi Lambda Theta should not 
become a pressure group except 
in a constant unselfish pressure 
drive to promote the general 
welfare and education among 
all of our people. 

f. Local chapters are autonomous 
in their decisions about educa- 
tional problems on the local 
and state levels to the extent 
that such action is not contrary 
to national ideals and purposes, 
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the name of the local chapter 
should always be used with 
such action and publicity. 

g- The National Board of Pi 
Lambda Theta recommends 
that the local chapters make 
decisions of policy and activity 
in public affairs by carefully 
weighed discussions and chap- 
ter vote. 

h. As our problems have grown 
beyond the national scene while 
we struggle daily with our con- 
stant immediate problems, we 
must think and plan in terms 
of teachers and pupils in all 
countries to the end that human 
understanding and good will 
may be developed, that educa- 
tion for responsible world citi- 
zenship may grow, and that a 
brotherhood of man may be 
nearer realization. 


Extension 
10. It was moved by Thelma Chis- 


ik. 


holm, seconded by Kathryn Stein- 
metz, and carried that we adopt 
the recommendation that Pi 
Lambda Theta should encourage 
the formation of chapters in 
teachers colleges which give 
promise of maintaining strong 
chapters, and that the Extension 
Committee be requested to explore 
possibilities of criteria for selec- 
tion. 

It was moved by Katherine Clarke, 
seconded by Beulah Tatum, and 
carried that the National Board 
adopt the recommendation that 
individual Pi Lambda Thetans and 
chapters become positively active 
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in the organization of additional 
alumnz chapters, both in com- 
munities where college chapters 
exist and in areas where there are 
no chapters. 


Journal 


a2, 


It was moved by Lettie Trefz, 
seconded by Ethel Wooden, and 
carried that the recommendation 
be adopted that each chapter send 
to the national office names and 
addresses of foreign student ini- 
tiates who have returned to their 
own countries; further, that all 
chapters may sponsor subscrip- 
tions to the Journal for these ini- 
tiates and for recent foreign con- 
tributors to the Journal by send- 
ing to the national office money 
for one or more subscriptions. 


Other 


43, 


14. 


15. 


It was moved by Alice Hayden, 
seconded by Thelma Chisholm, 
and carried that the suggestions 
made by the subgroup on Selec- 
tion, Initiation and Retention of 
Members concerning closer co- 
operation between college and 
alumnz chapters be called to the 
attention of all chapters for 
further study. 

It was moved by Thelma Chis- 
holm, seconded by Beulah Tatum, 
and carried that the problems and 
suggestions concerning changes in 
requirements for selection of 
members be referred to a special 
Committee on Revision of the 
Constitution. 

It was moved by Dorothy Veon, 
seconded by Katherine Clarke, and 
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16. 


17. 


DECEMBER, 1949 


carried that the savings accounts 
balance in excess of $4500 be 
placed in federal savings. 

It was moved by Beulah Tatum, 
seconded by Ethel Wooden, and 
carried that the Board accept the 
amendment regarding dues to 
Alpha Nu’s Constitution. 

It was moved by Katherine Clarke, 
seconded by Dorothy Veon, and 
carried that the National Board 


18. 
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accept the petition of the Santa 
Monica Bay Area Alumnz Chap- 
ter of Pi Lambda Theta for a 
charter. 

It was moved by Beulah Tatum, 
seconded by Thelma Chisholm, 
and carried that the National 
Board accept the recommendations 
of the Constitution Committee te- 
garding amendments to Alpha 
Kappa’s Constitution. 












Budget for the Biennium 
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Budget 

Item 1949-1951 
ci dials waa S dd adewtde SMe oaeeX aed .eMoasw Sc aaee $17,200 
tech En cond bu ees.ey eS ae sede hwdal¥eeow wees ane mers 26,400 
a Fionn. 66 ddd bie Shi edna enhsee eee Oss y ae See IEEE SOR 2,100 
tela Riga 6,5e so ren ae ess Kea mae eee eke Ges SN wUN aa CaSO R ORES 100 
i TE sis ov sn Soe S506 dw SS ORES OES eh ae Co CTS ER ULSE SRS 1,000 
NIN Ns so vibe od bs Gow SW eiews WARNS 6 o0leleCeee mete 700 
65 0 oes aro Sais vo 0 db. died eG Sas O¥5R KGa Weide we esleee 270 
Life Membership Payments—35% ........cccccccccccccscccccvcsccccsceces 1,020 
Transfer of Surplus from Life Membership Fund ................2eeeceeeeeee 480 
oss rd oisain slike ease badird kee dees seaecete 
Miscellaneous Income from Sales of Journals, Constitutions, etc. ................ 130 
TOTAL OPERATING RECEIPTS $49,400 

DISBURSEMENTS BY GENERAL FUND 

og Son oh kaise LE GK BW Um Mate OAR CR INS 4 eee eee ten $10,000 
OP POC ERT OE Pe PTT rer 14,500 
Ute So bs cieid platnws nw SCRA LRGs Cae eee a noe eaaeee 2,400 
a i aa in Bidwile 5d Www 6 WIGS 9 MLN DG NER CEG OUND 2,000 
ih 9a Sas wo ie alts b. ot wig ia Zigua da latie'S eiprneeine-@ piece 6 wRmeee 400 
Dues—Committee on Women in World Affairs ..... errr re Soalsneaeiead 20 
ES Laiwewed borb 1eeRES aareke 6,000 
NS Soe cic G dp soba baa aliw 6 ops ose o0b bOUME Sod Sede eRe RO NS 4,400 
NE NIE oso sbd.0 0 sos ores wis Oeesegneseboceses peer 500 
Ealing shee Khe ES ¥ do ase pa Kees TREE EFAs PHRA Na ee 900 
EE ee eee oe Pee eT ee 1,200 
i i i ans a pili pda ad arcing i gon piedeignk bibl Salon pele 1,800 
As wis ibe adss RASS ASAP APAES SESS ODE DUES Die ev ese NTTRE 600 
SS Ninh aaig pe Shas KoA ROO RE BOOS re eh ere pr ero 600 
DEEL ET OEE TORO SEES ES Seo ee re eee ECE ea 350 
ES IEEE EO PPS Ter Pee Te eT 500 
EE oo, rn pce nde ware ase ip hareeoreeereeeee 30 
Moving National Office ........ ey ee Nee eT rT aCe ey 700 
Pree er Tre rT ee Trier Ce 500 
Appropriation to Ella V. Dobbs Awards ...........-.00eeeeeee JF thicarar ote al 2,000 


TOTAL OPERATING DisBURSEMENTS 
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Delegates to the 16th Biennial 
Councel of Pi Lambda Sheta 
University of Chicago 


August, 1049 


ALPHA—Mary Jane Lang 
BETA—Theresa M. Coppola 
GAMMA—Elsie Lemon 
DELTA—Elsie Murphy 
EPSILON—Ruth V. Johnston 
ZETA—Joan Campbell 
ETA—Ruth Lyver 
THETA—Esther Reinking 
IOTA—Phyllis Plichta 
KAPPA—Mrs. Frederica B. Coons 
LAMBDA—Gladys Willcutt 
MU—Ardath Krueger 
NU—Jeannette E. Stanton 
XI—Louise Markhus 
OMICRON—Dorothy E. Lidolph 
PI—Martha Brockman 
RHO—-Anna S. Frankle 
SIGMA—Thelma Barnes 
TAU—Betty Spornitz 
UPSILON—Mary Meyer 
CHI—Helen Loane 
PSI—Mary E. Buice 
OMEGA—Maurine La Caff 
ALPHA ALPHA—Kathleen Sage 
ALPHA BETA—Mary Ann Ackermann 
ALPHA GAMMA-—Sarah Jane Fogg 
ALPHA DELTA—Kathy Holzboog 
ALPHA EPSILON—Dorothy J. Welcb 
ALPHA ZETA—Carolyn Standish 
ALPHA ETA—Marty F. Barry 
ALPHA THETA—June E. Ayers 
ALPHA IOTA—Mrs. Flo Butterbaugh 
ALPHA KAPPA—Nell Murphy 
ALPHA LAMBDA—Norma Jean Furlong 
Cook 
ALPHA MU—Eleanor Beck 
ALPHA NU—Maryalice D. Seagrave 


ALPHA XI—Virginia Spurling 

ALPHA OMICRON—Carol Bowman 

ALPHA PI—Eleanor Brzenk 

ALPHA RHO—Garace N. Platts 

CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMNA:—Flo- 
rence B. Fratcher 

CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNAi—Agnes Wil- 
helm, Florence Kelley 

CHICAGO ALUMN4E—Galeta Kaar 

COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA—Marie Bla- 
zek 

DAYTON ALUMNA—Pat Beerend 

DETROIT ALUMNA—Margaret Ruth 
Smith 

EVANSVILLE ALUMNA:—Verna L. Mil- 
ler 

FT. WAYNE ALUMNA:—Ruth Chausse 

INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNA:—Mrs. Irene 
Titus 

KANSAS CITY ALUMNA:—Mabel_T. 
Lofgren 

LONG BEACH ALUMNA:—Ruth Pitch- 
ford 

LOS ANGELES ALUMNA:—Clara May 
Post 

NORTH CALIFORNIA ALUMNA:— 
Martha K. Schaller 

NORTH INDIANA ALUMNA:—Mabel 


Martindale 

NORTH OHIO ALUMNA:—Esther L. 
Bohman 

PASADENA ALUMN/E—Mss. Frances A. 
Ohlheiser 

PORTLAND ALUMNA:—Helen Wylie 
Clapp 

SAN DIEGO ALUMNA—Mrs. Margaret 
D. Olson 
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SAN JOSE ALUMNA:—Marguerite Shan- 
non 


SOUTH 
Purdy 


SPOKANE ALUMNA:—Martha Dickman 
ST. LOUIS ALUMN/A—Mary Ellen Steele 


INDIANA ALUMNA:—Cora 
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SANTA BARBARA ALUMNA:—Helen 
H. Smith 

TOLEDO ALUMNA:—Roberta Shine 

WASHINGTON ALUMNA—Mrs, Betty 
Huggard 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNA 
—Mary A. Bergen 















Usitors to the Sexteenth 


Biennial Council 


Abbott, Mary S., Chicago Alum 
Allen, Beatrice, Chicago Alum 
Arbuthnot, Sue, Omicron 

Bodewig, Eleanor, Detroit 

Brenner, Marjorie, Detroit Alum 
Burns, Myrtle S., N. Indiana Alum 
Caird, Florence, Chicago 

Chase, Martha W., St. Louis Alum 
Crossley, B. Alice, A. G. 

Dierks, B. Pearl, A. Z. 

Dungan, Eleanor, Chicago Alum 
Erskine, Dorothy E., Evansville Alum 
Fenner, Ruth, A. Z. 

Foryciarz, Hattie 

Foulke, Katherine, Delta 

Hamrin, Hazel, A. E. 

Harris, Ruth M., St. Louis Alum 
Heisler, Florence, Rho 

Hughes, Mildred C., Chicago Alum 
Jordan, Myrtle K., Evansville Alum 
Johnson, Elsie N., A. T. 

Kaminski, Florence T., Alpha Nu 
Keily, Helen J., A. E. 

Kelley, Florence, Central Ohio Alum 
Kelley, Janet A., A. E. 

Kuhlmann, Martha J., Rho 

Lanz, Anna D., Chicago Alum 
Madsen, Joan M., Chicago Alum 
Marshall, Olive, Chicago 





McMahon, Clara P., Chi 

Meskhofer, Beatrice J., Lambda 
Miller, Beulah, Iota 

Miller, Loretta M., Washington Alum 
Mills, Marjorie, Chicago Alum 
Moore, Alien P., Chicago Alum 
Mosher, Margaret, Chicago Alum 
Oliver, Ruth Mae, Chicago Alum 
Patterson, Mary Ellen, C. Bluffs-Omaha 
Pearson, Helen R., Indianapolis Alum 
Penn, Anna M., Chicago Alum 
Potter, Muriel, A. E. 

Pring, Eva L., Chicago Alum 

Read, Mrs. John S., Detroit 

Reid, Clara V., A. E. 

Samuelson, Agnes, Theta 

Schaub, Florence, Indianapolis 
Siebert, Edna M., Lambda 

Stallard, Clara, Rho 

Stewart, Margaret A., Detroit Alum 
Strunk, Marie, Evansville 

Sullivan, Mary M., Chicago Alum 
Sundermann, Betty L., Delta 
Truscott, Angela, Alpha Nu 
Truscott, Natalie, Alpha Nu 
Vivian, Irene, A. B. 

Wells, Florence H., Toledo Alum 
Wertheim, Vera H., Chicago Alum 
Yohn, Edna M., A. T. 








ational Officers 


I ee oe ee oe mek eae Se Re eas KATHARINE PEASE 


Department of Psychology 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 27, New York 


Te a are ea aii sae fn 6) 0.9) Big arial nial RK od ARIES LETTIE TREFZ 
953 N. Audubon Road, Indianapolis, Indiana 

hg oh, weics a dis ape ak sucess 09s 0 eeeeeoenion THELMA CHISHOLM 
1813-14th Avenue, Seattle 22, Washington 

NS Si Sicha wc caitibe canes ewes scwwn's SEU be aes KATHERINE CLARKE 
6623 Kingsbury Blvd., Clayton, Missouri 

ae Suet Pts See ag PE TG ed > er a Se BEULAH B. TATUM 
5105 Edmondson, Baltimore, Maryland 

hs otis tsa ans sige ek essere soosaeireaceeeaes ETHEL WoopEN 
2717 Fulton, Toledo, Ohio 

iA as tls 5 Fad oa nipaiaies sd 60d NARA ES HRT eee OEE DoroTHy VEON 
4607 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

OO SAS: ee ee Ae OS ee ae See May V. SEAGOE 


University of California at Los Angeles 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California 
NI MI Sects SUF Ue FOV e This ses eves ees sapeeeesiesion BEULAH B. TATUM 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 


SIN 0207. aha e505 avidin oA a.e's Givik windel On ea Nae eoeeae ote eee MHEG Joy PETERS 


525 West 113th Street, New York 25, New York 


Standing Committees, 1949-1950 


Committee on Constitutions Extension Committee 





ee eee LETTIE TREFZ 
953 North Audubon Road, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana 

Florence Fratcher, Josephine Fugate, 

Dorothy E. Lidolph, Martha J. Kuhl- 

mann, Nell Murphy, Elizabeth Warren 


National Program and Project Committee 


re THELMA CHISHOLM 
1813 14th Avenue, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 


Mary Bergen, Martha Carter, Kathy 
Holzboog, Wilma CKudzia, Helen 
Loane, Grace Platts 


Se BEULAH TATUM 
5105 Edmondson, Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Martha Brockman, Helen W. Clapp, 
Theresa Coppola, Ruth Harris, Frances 
Ohlheiser, Helen Walker 


Finance Committee 


ee ee DoroTHy VEON 
4607 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Virginia Biggy, Katharine Pease, May 

V. Seagoe, Lettie Trefz 
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Loan Fund Board 


eee EILEEN F, STEELE 
210 Brush Creek Blvd., Kansas 
City 2, Missouri 

Gertrude Clarson, Marguerite F. Hall, 

Dorothy Veon, Florence H. Wells, 

Elizabeth K. Wilson 


Committee on Studies and Awards 


CHO = 66s aye8as Auice H. HAYDEN 
113G Education Hall, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash- 
ington 

Elizabeth Bauer, Dorothy Dakin, 

Florence Reisler, Beatrice Young 


Committee on Public Affairs 


CHAE. ish eto ETHEL WOODEN 
2717 Fulton, Toledo, Ohio 

Ruth Boynton, Joan Campbell, Betty 

Huggard, Louise Markhus, Martha 

Tomer, Natalie Truscott 


Committee on Public Relations 


CONE 5550 55S ROBERTA SHINE 
Hillcrest Hotel, Toledo, Ohio 

Mary F. Barry, Carol Bowman, Mary 

Jane Lang, Elsie Lemon, Evelyn R. 

Powell 
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Nominating Committee 


COIN Ss 5 osc cnak HELEN PEARSON 
777 Middle Drive, Woodruff Place, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Pauline Bryant, Martha Jackson, Helen 

Ross, Maryalice Seagrave, Grace Wilson 


Committee on Study and Allocation of Life 
Membership Funds 


COME Siena see ea:s DorotTHy VEON 
4607 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Marie Balzek, Eleanor Brzenk, Mary 

Buice, Frederica B. Coons 


Committee on Revision of the Constitution 


Chairman ........ THELMA CHISHOLM 
1813 14th Avenue, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 


Maurine La Caff, Margaret R. Smith, 
Betty Spornitz, Beulah Tatum, Lettie 
Trefz 


Committee on Systematization of Life 
Membership Payments 


CRI on sae nesses To be appointed 
Martha Dickman, Esther Reinking, 
Martha Schaller, Jeannette Stanton, 
Gladys Willcutt 











List of Chapters of Pi Lambda 
Sheta, National Association 
for Women in &ducation 


Chapter 
COLLEGIATE 


Alpha 
Beta 
Gamma 
Delta 
Epsilon 
Zeta 
Eta 
Theta 
Tota 


Kappa 
Lambda 


Mu 


Nu 

Xi 
Omicron 
Pi 

Rho 
Sigma 
Tau 


Upsilon 
Chi 
Psi 


Omega 

Alpha Alpha 
Alpha Beta 
Alpha Gamma 


Alpha Delta 
Alpha Epsilon 
Alpha Zeta 


Alpha Eta 
Alpha Theta 


President 


Mary Jane Lang 

Jane Dolphin 

Elsie Lemon 

Elsie Murphy 

Emma Birkmaier 
Ruth Marie Carlson 
Ruth V. Lyver 
Madeline Cuthbertson 
Jane Lindenberg 


Frederica Coons 
Mabel Mangum 


Esther Crew Bratton 


Jeannette Stanton 
Louise Markhus 
Dorothy Lidolph 
Frances Sadoff 
Anna §. Frankle 
Elsa May Smith 
Betty Spornitz 


Katherine Dresden 
Clara P. McMahon 
Maty E. Buice 


Maurine La Caff 
Kathleen Sage 

Mary Ann Ackerman 
M. Virginia Biggy 
Kathy Holzboog 
Dorothy J. Welch 
Carolyn Standish 


Mary F. Barry 
June E. Ayers 
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Address 


208 Frederick Apts., Columbia, Mo. 

104 Wellesley Rd., Syracuse, N.Y. 

310 W. 14th St., Lawrence, Kan. 

309 Queenstown St., Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 

3252 46th Ave., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 

Route 4, Box 659, Renton, Wash. 

9 Strathmore Road, Havertown, Pa. 

723 Finkbine Park, Iowa City, Iowa 

Alpha Xi Delta, Indiana Univ., Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

948 Alder, Eugene, Ore. 

5835 Kimbark Ave., Judd Hall, Box 83, 
Chicago, Ill. 

New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 

579 High St., Worthington, Ohio 

607 Church St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

1620 R St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Stevens Hall, Pullman, Wash. 

88-43 81st Road, Brooklyn 27, N.Y. 

1168 Alma St., Glendale, Calif. 

Larimore Hall, Wesley College, Grand 
Forks, N.D. 

2290 Ramona, Palo Alto, Calif. 

1537 Milton Ave., Baltimore 13, Md. 

105 Sutton Hall, Univ. of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

2709 College Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

3320 N. Geronimo, Tucson, Ariz. 

1005 Grant St., Madison, Wis. 

10 Sunnybank Rd., West Roxbury 32, 
Mass. 

921 Levering Ave., Apt. 18, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Box 54, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York 27, N.Y. 

814 Forest Ave., Evanston, III. 

310 Mass. Ave., Arlington, Mass. 

13 Riggs Rd., N.E., Apt. 30, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Alpha Iota 
Alpha Kappa 


Alpha Lambda 
Alpha Mu 


Alpha Nu 
Alpha Xi 


Alpha Omicron 
Alpha Pi 
Alpha Rho 


ALUMNZ 


Central Méis- 
souri 
Central Ohio 
Chicago 
Council Bluffs- 
Omaha 
Dayton 
Detroit 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Northern Cali- 
fornia 
Northern Indi- 
ana 
Northern Ohio 


Pasadena 

Portland 

San Diego 

San Jose 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Monica 
Bay Area 

Southern Indi- 
ana 

Spokane 


St. Louis 
Toledo 
Washington 
Western Penn- 
sylvania 
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Mary Ellen King 
Nell Appy Murphy 


Norma Jean F. Cook 
Eleanor J. Beck 


Maryalice Seagrave 
Elizabeth Sledge 


Carol Bowman 
Mary Hubbart 
Grace Norum Platts 


Florence B. Fratcher 


Agnes Wilhelm 
Eleanor T. Dungan 
Marie Blazek 


Marcella Disbro Smoot 
Margaret Ruth Smith 
Verna Miller 

Ruth Chausse 

Irene Titus 

Mabel T. Lofgren 
Helen Kennedy 

Clara May Post 
Martha Schaller 


Mabel Martindale 
Clara L. Robinson 


Frances A. Ohlheiser 
Helen Wylie Clapp 
Margaret Olson 
Marguerite Shannon 
Helen Hebel Smith 


Ruth B. Watson 
Cora Purdy 


Martha Dickman 


Dorothy Scheer Kennel 
Roberta Shine 

Betty Huggard 

Mary Munch Bergen 
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586 Burdick Dr., Pomona, Calif, 

Apt. 30, 138 E, Beaver Ave., State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

6119 Lovett Ave., Dallas 17, Tex. 

1320 E. Silver Ave., Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

350 Warwick Ave., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 

1621 W. Cumberland Ave., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

1719 6th Ave., Greeley, Colo. 

16630 Birwood, Detroit 21, Mich. 

601 Cascade Ave., Boulder, Colo. 


1514 Rosemary, Columbia, Mo. 


179 North Ogden Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
2322 E. 69th St., Chicago 49, IIl. 
1469 S. 16th, Omaha, Neb. 


33 Waverly, Dayton 5, Ohio 

631 Merrick, Detroit 2, Mich. 

2158 Bayard Park, Evansville, Ind. 
2107 Alabama Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
124 North Denny St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
3030 Walrond Ave., Kansas City 3, Mo. 
455 North Raymond, Pasadena, Calif. 
822 N. Cypress, Burbank, Calif. 

1629 Waller St., San Francisco, Calif. 


710 S. Eddy St., South Bend, Ind. 


3563 Randolph Rd., Cleveland Heights 
21, Ohio 

149 S. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. 

5632 N. Kerby Ave., Portland 11, Ore. 

3220 Homer St., San Diego 6, Calif. 

1233 Hanchett Ave., San Jose 11, Calif. 

502 E. 8th St., Carpinteria, Calif. 


1631 Hilts Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
736 E. 3rd St., Bloomington, Ind. 


The Breslin, Apt. 42, South 729 Bernard, 
Spokane 9, Wash. 

4449 San Francisco, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hillcrest Hotel, Toledo 1, Ohio 

1112 Broadway N., Seattle 2, Wash. 

1623 Columbus Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 








